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CHAPTER Xt 


ON GRAMMAR, AND CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


As long as gentlemen feel a deficiency in their own education, 
when they have not a competent knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, ſo long muſt a parent be anxious, that his ſon ſhould not 
be expoſed to the mortification of appearing inferior to others of 
his own rank. It is in vain to urge, that language is only the key 
to ſcience; that the names of things are not the things themſelves ; 
that many of the words in our own language convey ſcarcely any, 
or at beſt but imperfect ideas ; that the true genius, pronunciation, 
melody, and idiom of Greek, are unknown to the beſt ſcholars, and 
that it cannot reaſonably be doubted, that if Homer or Xenophon 
were to hear their works read by a profeſſor of Greek, they would 
miſtake them for the ſounds of an unknown language. All this is 
true, but it 1s not the ambition of a gentleman to read Greek like 
an ancient Grecian, but to underſtand it as well as the generality 
of his contemporaries, to know whence the terms of moſt ſci- 
ences are derived, and to be able, in ſome degree, to trace the 
progreſs of mankind in knowledge and refinement, by examining 
the extent and combination of their different vocabularies, 1 
3 D " WE | | In 
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In a profeſſi ions Greek is neceſſary, in all a certain proficiency 
in Latin i 18 indiſpenſable; ; how, therefore, to acquire this profici. 
ency in the one, and a ſufficient knowledge of the other, with the 
leaſt labour, the leaſt waſte of time, and the leaſt danger to the 
underſtanding, is the material queſtion. Some ſchoolmaſters would 
add, that we muſt expedite the buſineſs as much as poſſible: of 
this we may be permitted to doubt. Feſtina lente is one of the moſt 
judicious maxims in education, and thoſe who have ſufficient ſtrength 


of mind to adhere to it, will find themſelves at the goal, when their 
competitors, after all their buſtle, are panting for breath, or laſh- 


ing their reſtive ſteeds. We ſee ſome untutored children ſtart for- 
ward in learning with rapidity: they ſeem to acquire knowledge at 


the very time it is wanted, as if by intuition ; whilſt others, with 
whom infinite pains have been taken, continue in dull ignorance; 


or, having accumulated a maſs of learning, are utterly at a loſs how 


to diſplay, or how to uſe their treaſures. What is the reaſon of 


this phenomenon? and to which claſs of children would a parent 
wiſh his ſon to belong? In a certain number of years, after hav- 
ing ſpent « eight hours a day in “ durance vile,” by the influence of 


bodily "kg or by the infliction of bodily puniſhment, a regiment : 
of boys may be drilled by an indefatigable uſher into what are 


called ſcholars ; but, perhaps, in the whole regiment not one ſhall 
ever diſtinguiſh himſelf, or ever emerge from the ranks. Can it 


be nd to ſpend ſo many years, ſo many of the beſt years of 


life, in toil and tniſery? We ſhall calculate the waſte of time 
| which ariſes from the ſtudy of ill-written, abſurd grammar, and 
exerciſe-books ; from the habits of idleneſs contracted by ſchool- 
boys; and from the cuſtom of allowing holidays to young ſtu- 


dents; and we ſhall compare the reſult of this calculation with the 


time really e for the attainment of the ſame quantity of 
| claſſical 
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elaflical knowledge by rational methods. We do not enter into- 
this compariſon with any invidious intention, but ſimply to quiet 
the apprehenſions of parents; to ſhew them the poſſibility of 
| their children's attaining a certain portion of learning within a 
given number of years, without the ſacrifice of health, happinefs, 
or the jam powers of the underſtanding, 

At — may we not begin by imploring the aſſiſtance of 
ſome able and friendly hand to reform the preſent generation of 
grammars and ſehool- books? For inſtance, is it indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary that a boy of ſeven years old ſhould learn by rote, that 
relative ſentenoes are independent, i. e. no word in a relative 
< ſentence is governed either of verb, or adjective, that ſtands in 
another ſentence, or depends upon any appurtenances of the 
relative; and that the Engliſh werd . That' is always a relative 
44 when it may be turned into which in good ſenſe, which muſt 
* betried by reading over the Engliſh ſentence wary, and judg- 
ing how the ſentence will bear it, but when it cannot be altered, 
e falvo ſenſu, it is a conjunction Cannot we, for pity's ſake, 


| to aſſiſt the learner's memory, and to improve his intellect, ſubſti- 


| tute ſome ſentences a little more mwah and perhaps « little 
more uſeful, than the following ? 


* Thave been a ae den have babbled—Has the crow ever 

booked white? Ve have exerciſed Flowers have withered We 
were in a paſſion— Ve. lay down—Peas were ene The Lon 

did roar a while wo. N wh | 


In 
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4 it is intended to contain ſuch precepts. of morality and religion az 


In a book of Latin exerciſes *, the preface to which informs us, thas 


“ ought moſt induſtriouſly to be inculcated into the heads of all 


66 learners, contrived ſo as that children may, as it were, inſenſibly 
6 ſuck in ſuch principles as will be of uſe to them afterwards i in 


* the manly conduct and ordering of their lives; we might ex. 
pet ſomewhat more of pure morality, and ſenſe, with rather more 
elegance of _— than 1 in the OY ſentences. 

* 1 firuck my alter with a tick, and was forced to o flce into the 
« woods; but when I had tarried there awhile, I returned to my 
4“ parents, and ſubmitted myſelf to their mercy, and they forgave 
me 990 offence. 


5 « When my dear mother, unknown to my father, ſhall ſend me 


« money, I will pay my creditors their debts, and provide a ſup- 


4 per for all my friends in my chamber, without my brother's 
« conſent, and will make preſents to all my relations.” 


So the meaſure of maternal tenderneſs is the ſam of money, 
which the dear. mother, unknown to her huſband, ſhall ſend to 


her ſon ; the meaſure of the ſon's generoſity is the ſupper he is 
to give to all his friends in his chamber, excluſive of his poor bro- 
ther, of whoſe offence we are ignorant. His munificence is to be 
diſplayed in making preſents to all his relations, but in the mean 
time he might poſſibly forget to pay his debts, for. © 8 is 2 


he flow-paced. virtue, and cannot 7 ** with nn 


0 Garretſod 8 Exerc the reach edition. 


A rea- 
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A reaſonable notion of puniſhment, and a diſintereſted love of 
- wah, is well introduced by the following picture. My maſter's - 
« countenance was greatly changed when he found his beloved 
& {on guilty of a lie. Sometimes he was pale with anger, ſome- 
« times he was red with rage; and in the mean time, he, poor boy, 
« was trembling,” (for what?) „ for fear of puniſhment.” 
Could the ideas of puniſhment and vengeance be more effectually 
joined, than in this portrait of the maſter red with rage? After 
truth has been thus happily recommended, comes honeſty. © Many 
« were fellow ſoldiers with valiant Jaion when he ſtole the golden 
« fleece: many were companions with * but he bore away the 
. glory of the — 


Valour, theft, and W are here vets combined, Tt will 
avail us nothing to obſerve, that the golden fleece has an allegori- 
cal meaning, unleſs we can explain ſatisfactorily the nature of an 
allegorical theft ; though to our claſſical taſte this valiant Jaſon 
may appear a glorious hero, yet to the ſimple judgment of chil- 
dren he will appear a robber. It is faſtidious however to object to 
Jaſon in the exerciſe-book, when we conſider what children are to 
hear, and to hear with admiration, as they advance 1 in their ſtudy of 
g and mythology. | 


1 of worldly wiſdom are not forgotten in our manual, 
which profeſſes to teach he manly conduZ? and ordering of life” 
to the riſing generation. Thoſe men,” we are told, who have 
the moſt money; obtain the greateſt honour amongſt men.” But 
then again, A poor man is as happy without riches, / he can 
* enjoy contentedneſs of mind, as the richeft earl that coveteth 
* greater honour,” It may be uſeful to put young men upon 

their 
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their guard againſt hypocrites and knaves, but 'is it neceflary to 
tell ſchool-boys, that * it concerneth me, and all men, to look to 
« ourſelves, for the world is ſo full of knaves and hypoerites, that 
<< he is hard to be found that may be truſted.” That they 
t who behave themſelres the moſt warily of all-men, and "4 
% live more watchfully than others, may happen to-do ſomething, 
« which (if it be divulged) may very much damnify their pu- 
4% tation. A knowledge of the world may be eaſily requiſite, but 
is it not going too far to aſſure young people, that the nations 
6 of the world are at this time come to that paſs of .wickedneſs, 
« that the earth is like . men have degenerated into 
6 devils?” 
. 

A greater variety of ridiculous paſſages from this tenth edition 

of Garretſon- s Exerciſe-book might be ſelected for the reader's 


entertainment; but the following ſpecimens will be ſufficient to 
ſatisfy him, that by this original writer natural. hiſtory is as well 
_ as coed | 
Man. Man is a creature of an upright body; he walketh 6 


* upright when he is in a * : and when night nr 
: « he lieth Hat, and pn. wg | 


e s. Aj journey an hundred and fifty miles long tireth ; 
« an horſe that hath not had a moderate feed of corn.” 


| Air, Earth, Fire, and Water, « The air is nearer the earth 
« than the fire ; but the water is placed neareſt to the earth, be 
* cauſe theſe two elements __ but one PO": - 
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It is an eaſy taſk, it will be obſerved, to ridicule abſurdity, It is 
eaſy to pull down what has been ill built ; ; but if we leave the 
ruins for others to ſtumble over, we do- little good to ſociety, Pa- 


rents may reaſonably ſay, if you take away from our children the : 


books they have, give them better. They are not yet to be had, 
but if a demand for them be once excited, they will ſoon appear. 


Parents are now convinced, that the firſt books which children 
read make a laſting impreſſion upon them; but they do not ſeem 


to conſider ſpelling-books, and grammars, and exerciſe-boo ks, as 
books, but only as tools for different purpoſes: theſe tool's are 


often very miſchievous; if we could improve them we ſhoul d get 
our work much better done. The barbarous tranſlations, whic h are 


put as models for imitation into the hands of ſchool-boys, t each 
them bad habits of ſpeaking and writing, which are ſometimes ; in- 
curable. For inſtance, in the fourteenth edition of Clarke's (7 or- 
nelius Nepos, which the preface informs us was written by a man 
full of indignation for the common practices of grammar ſche yols, 
by a man who laments that youth ſhould ſpend their time ** in 
+ toſſing over the leaves of a dictionary, and hammering out 1 fuch 
uz language as the Latin,“ we might expect ſome better tr anſ- 
lation than the wing to form the young ſtudent” 8 ſtyle. 1 


/ 


80 Nobody ever * any has entertainment for the ear's at 


« 50 (Atticus's) meals than a reader, which we truly think v ery 
„ pleaſant. Nor was there ever a ſupper at his houſe without 


„ {ome reading, that their gueſts might be entertained i in th eir „ 
'* minds as wel as their ſtomachs ; for be invited thoſe whoſe : 


* manners were not different from his own.“ * 


1 


* He (Atticus) evil had a 868 at poetry, that he might not 
3 E | 1 be 
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« be unacquainted with this pleaſure, we ſuppoſe. For he = 
4 related in verſes the lives of thoſe who excelled the Roman 
“ people in honour, and the greatneſs of their exploits. Ss that 
„ he has deſcribed under each of their images, their actions and 
offices in no more than four or five verſes, which is ſcarcely 


„ to be believed that ſuch great * could be ſo . de- 


88 li e 


Thooſe wha! in reading theſe quotations have perhaps chice 


40 W'by muſt we go through this farrago of nonſenſe ?*” ſhould re- 


flect, that they have now "walked but a few minutes of their time 
upon. what children are doomed to ſtudy for hours and years. If a 


few pages diſguſt, what muſt be the effect of volumes in the ſame 
ſtyle :! and what ſort of writing can we expect from pupils who 


are condemned to ſuch reading? The analogy of ancient and mo- 
deri 1 languages differs ſo materially, that a literal tranſlation of any 
anci ent author can ſcarcely be tolerated. Yet, in general, young 
ſch« dars are under a neceſſity of rendering their Latin leflons into 


En; zliſh word for word, faithful to the taſte of their dictionaries, or 
the notes in their tranſlations. This is not likely to improve the 
free dom of their Engliſh ſtyle; or, what is of much more con- 


ſeq) 2ence, is it likely to preſerve in the pupil's s mind a taſte for 


| lite rature It is not the time that is ſpent in poring over lexicons, 
it is not the multiplicity of rules learnt by rote, or yet is it the 


quantity of Latin words crammed into the memory, which can give 


the babit of attention or the power of voluntary exertion : without 


theſe you will never have time enough to teach, with them there 
will always be time enough to learn. One half hour's vigorous 


application is worth a whole day's conſtrained and yawning fich. 
If we compare what from experience we know can be done by 2 


child 
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child of ordinary capacity in- a given time, with what he actually 
does in ſchool-hours, we ſhall be convinced of the enormous waſte 


of time incident to the common methods of inſtruction. Tutors 


are ſenſible of this; but they throw the blame upon their pupils. 
« You could have learned your leſſon in half the time if you had 


« choſen it.“ The children alſo are ſenſible of this, but they are 


not able or willing to prevent the repetition of the reproach. But 


exertion does not always depend upon the will of the boy; it de- 
pends upon his previous habits, and upon the ſtrength of the im- 


mediate motive which acts upon him. Some childien of quick 
abilities, who have too much time allotted for their claſſical ſtudies, 


are ſo fully ſenſible themſelves of the pernicious effect this has 


upon their activity of mind, that they frequently defer getting their 
leſſons to the laſt moment, that they may be forced by a ſufficient 


motive to exert themſelves. In claſſes at public ſchools, the quick 


and the flow, the active and indolent, the ſtumbling and the ſure- 


| footed, are all yoked together, and are forced to keep pace with one 
another: ſtupidity 1 may ſometimes be dragged along by the vigour. 
of genius; but genius is more frequently e down by the 


weight of ſtupidity. We are well aware of the difficulties with 
which the public preceptor has to contend ; he is often compelled 
by his ſituation to follow ancient uſage, and to continue many 
cuſtoms which he wiſhes to ſee reformed. Any reformation in 
the manner of inſtruction in theſe public ſeminaries muſt be gra- 
dual, and will neceſſarily follow the conviction that parents may 
feel of its utility. Perhaps nothing can, be immediately done, 
more practicably uſeful, than to ſimplify grammar, and to lighten 


as much as poſſible the load that is laid upon the memory. With- 


out a multiplicity of maſters it would be impoſſible to ſuit in- 
ſtruction to the different capacities, and previous acquirements 
3 E 2 
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of a variety of pupils; but in a private education, undoubtedly the 
taſk may be rendered much eaſier to the ſcholar and to the teach- 
er, much j Jargon may be omitted, and what appears from want of 
explanation to be jargon, may be rendered intelligible by proper 
{kill and attention: during the firſt leſſons in grammar, and in 
Latin, the pupil need not be diſguſted with literature, and we may 
apply all the principles which we find on other occaſions ſucceſs. 
ful in the management of the attention . Inſtead of keeping the 
attention feebly obedient for an idle length of time, we ſhould fix 
it decidedly by ſome ſufficient motive for as ſhort a period as may 
be requiſite to complete the work that we would have done, As 
we apprehend, that even where children are to be ſent to ſchool, 
it will be a great advantage to them to have ſome general notions 
of grammar, to lead them through the labyrinth of common ſchool 
books, we think that we ſhall do the public preceptor. an accept- 
able ſervice, if we point out the means by which parents may, with- 
out much labour to themſelves, render the firſt principles of gram< 
mar intelligible and familiar to. their children. | 


We may obſerve, that Wien pay the ſtricteſt attention ta the 
analogies of the language that they ſpeak. Where verbs are de- 
fective or irregular, they ſupply the parts that are wanting with 

wonderful facility, according to the common form of other works | 
They make all verbs regular. I goed, I readed, I writed, &c. By a 
proper application of this faculty much time may be ſaved in 
teaching children grammar, much perplexity, and much of that 
ineffectual labour which ſtupifies and diſpirits the underſtanding. 
Buy gentle degrees a child may be taught the relations of words 


— == © — a> 


* V, Chapter on Attention, 
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to each other in common converſation, before he is preſented with 
the firſt ſample of grammatical eloquence in Lily's Accidence. 
« There be eight parts of ſpeech.” A phraſe which in ſome 
parts of this kingdom would perhaps be underſtood, but which to 
the generality of boys who go to ſchool conveys no meaning, and 
is got by heart without ne and without advantage. A child | 
can, however, be made to underſtand theſe formidable parts of 
ſpeech, if they are properly introduced to his acquaintance : he can 
comprehend, that ſome of the words which he hears expreſs har 
ſomething is dine; he will readily perceive, that if ſomething is 
done, ſomebody, or ſomething muſt do it; he will diſtinguiſh 
with much facility the word in any common: ſentence which ex- 
preſſes an action, and that Which denotes the agent. Let the 
reader try the experiment immediately upon any child of ſix or 


ſeven years old who has not learned grammar, and he may . aſ- 


certain the fact... 


A few months ago, Mr. gave his little daughter H 
a child of five years old, her firſt leflon in Engliſh grammar; but 
no alarming book of grammar was produced upon the occaſion, 
nor did the father put on an unpropitious gravity of countenance, | 
He explained to the ſmiling child the nature of a verb, a pronoun, 
and a ſubſtantive, | 


Then he ſpoke a ſhort familiar ſentence, and aſked H to 
try if ſhe could find out which word in it was a verb, which a 
pronoun, and. which a ſubſtantive: The little girl found them all 
out moſt ſucceſsfully, and formed no painful aſſociations with her 
firſt grammatical leſſon, But though our pupil may eaſily under- 


ſtand, he will eaſily. forget. our firſt explanations ; but provided he 
S | underſtands. 
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underſtands them ir the moment, we ſhould pardon his forgetful. 
neſs, and we ſhould patiently repeat the ſame exerciſe ſeveral days 


ſucceſlively ; a few minutes at each leſſon will be ſufficient, and 
the ſimpleſt ſentences, ſuch as children ſpeak themſelves, will be 
the beſt examples. Mr. 


, after having talked four or five 
times, for a few minutes at a time, with his ſon S——, when $— 
was between five and fix years old, about grammar, aſked him if he 


knew what a pronoun meant? The boy anſwered, © A word that 
is faid inſtead of a ſubſtantive.” As theſe words might have 


been merely remembered by rote, the father queſtioned his pupil 
further, and aſked him to name any pronoun that he recollected. 


8 immediately ſaid, 7a pronoun.“ Name another,” faid 


his father. The boy anſwered after ſome pauſe, as if he doubt- 
ed whether it was or was not a pronoun, A. Now it would 


have been very imprudent to have made a ſudden exclamation at 


the child's miſtake. The father, without ſhewing any ſurpriſe, 
gently anſwered, ** No, my dear, à does not. ſtand in the place 
« of any ſubſtantive, We ſay a man, but the word à does not 


, mean a may, when it is ſaid by itſelf ? Does it?“ 


| | $— No. 


Father. Then try if you can find out a word that does, 


- 88 He, and Sir. 


Sir * IR in converſation, in the place of a man, or gentle- by 
man; therefore the boy, even by this miſtake, ſhewed that he had 


formed, from the definition that had been given to him, a general 


idea of the nature of a pronoun, and at all events he exerciſed his 


underſtanding 
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underſtanding upon the affair, which is the principal point we 
ought to have in view. 


An interjection is a part of ſpeech familiar to children. Mr. 
Horne Tooke is bitter in his contempt for it, and will ſcarcely ad- 
mit it into civiliſed company. The brutiſh inarticulate inter- 
« jection, which has nothing to do with ſpeech, and is only the 
« miſerable refuge of the ſpeechleſs, has been permitted to uſurp 
« a place ag words, &c.”—** The neighing of a horſe, the 
& lowing of a cow, the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat; 
„ ſneezing, coughing, groaning, ſhrieking, and every other in- 
5 derer convulſion with ont ſound, have almoſt as good 
* a title to be called parts of ſpeech as interjeRtions have.” 


Mr. Horne Tooke would have been pleaſed with the ſagacity 
of a child of five years old (S ), who called laughing an inter- 
jection. Mr. gave S—— a light pinch, in order to produce 
% an involuntary convulſion with oral ſound.” And when the 

interjection Oh! was uttered by the boy, he was told by his father, 
that the word was an interjection; and, that any word or noiſe, 
that expreſſes a ſudden feeling of the mind, may be called an 
“ 1nterjetion.*? 8—— immediately ſaid, ** Is laughing an in- 
* terjection, then?“ We hope that the candid reader will not 
imagine, that we produce theſe ſayings of children of four or five 
years old, without ſome ſenſe of the danger of ridicule ; but we 
wiſh to give ſome idea of the fort of Gnegle anſwers which children 
_ are likely to make in their firſt grammatical leſſons. If too much 

is expected from them, the diſappointment, which muſt be 
quickly felt, and will be quickly ſhewn by the preceptor, will 
diſcourage the pupil. We mult repeat, that the firſt ſteps ſhould | 
be 
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be Frequently retraced : a child ſhould be for ſome weeks degbfkowel 


to diſtinguiſh an active verb, and its agent, or nominative caſe, 


from every other word in a ſentence before we attempt to ad- 
vance. The objects of actions are the next claſs of words that ſhould 
be ſelected. 


| The fanciful, or at leaſt what appears to > the moderns fanciful, 
arrangement of the cafes amongſt grammarians, may be diſpenſed 


with "Die the preſent. The idea that the nominative is a direct, 


vpright caſe, and that the genitive declines with the ſmalleſt ob- 


liquity from it; the dative, accuſative, and ablative, falling farther 
and farther from the perpendicularity of ſpeech, is a e of me 


taphyſics not very edifying to a child. Into what abſurdity men 
of abilities may be led by the deſire of explaining what they do not 
ſufficiently underſtand, is fully . in other ann as well 
as grammars 


The diſcoveries made by the author of Epea pteroenta ſhew the 
Ae between a vain attempt to ſubſtitute analogy and rhetoric 


in the place of demonſtration and common ſenſe, When a child 


has been patiently taught in converſation to analyſe what he ſays, 
he will take great pleaſure in the exerciſe of his new talent ; he 


F will ſoon diſcover, that the cauſe of the action does not always come 


before the verb in a ſentence, that ſometimes it follows the verb. 
John beats Thomas,“ and Thomas is beaten by John,” he 
will perceive mean the ſame thing; he may, with very little dif- 
ficulty, be taught the difference between a verb active and a verb 
paſſive; that one brings firſt before the mind the perſon or thing 
which performs the , and the other repreſents in the firlt 


me the perſon ; or thing Upon whom the action is performed. A 
child 
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child of moderate capacity, after he has been familiariſed to this 
general idea of a verb active and paſſive, and after he has been | 
taught the names of the caſes, will probably, without much dif- | | vi 
ficulty, diſcover that the nominative caſe to a paſſive verb becomes 1 
the accuſative caſe to a verb active. Schoolmaſters are plagued 
„by boys.” A child ſees plainly that ſchoolmaſters are the per- 
ſons upon whom the action of plaguing is performed, and he 
will convert the ſentence readily into “boys plague ſchool- 


6 maſters,” 


We need not, however, be in any hurry to teach our pupil the 
names of the caſes ; technical grammar may be eaſily learned, after 
a general 1 idea of rational grammar has been obtained. For in- 
ſtance, the verb means only the word, or the principal word in a 
ſentence ; a child can eaſily learn this after he has learnt what is 
meant by a ſentence ; but it would be extremely difficult to make 
him comprehend it before he could diſtinguiſh a verb from a noun, 
and before he had any idea of the ſtructure of a common ſentence. | 
From eaſy we ſhould proceed to more complicated ſentences, 
The grammatical conſtruction of the following lines, for example, 
may not be immediately en to a a child. 


\ 


«© What modes of fight between each vaſt extreme, 
„The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam; 

«© Of ſmell the headlong lioneſs between, Y > 

“ And hound ſagacious on the tainted green.“ 


© Of ſmell.” A girl of ten years old iC ) was aſked if ſhe could 
tell what ſubſtantive the word © of relates to; ſhe readil y anſwered, 
modes.“ C—— had learned a general idea of grammar in 
— Tk, . ö converſation 
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converſation, in the manner which we have deſcribed. It is 
aſſerted from experience, that this method of inſtructing children 
in grammar by converſation is not only practicable, but perfectly 
eaſy, and that the minds of children are adapted to this ſpecies of 
knowledge, During life we learn with eagerneſs whatever is con- 
genial with our preſent purſuits, and the acquiſition of language is 
one of the moſt earneſt occupations of childhood. After diſting, 

and ready knowledge of the verb and nominative caſe have been 
acquired, the pupil ſhould be taught to diſtinguiſh the object of an 


action, or, in other words, the cd or echtes caſe, He 


ſhould be exerciſed in this, as in the former leſſons, repeatedly, till 
it becomes perfectly familiar; and he ſhould be encouraged to con- 

verſe about theſe leſſons, and to make his own obſervations con- 
| cerning grammar, without fear of the preceptor” 8 peremptory 
fat, or poſitive reference to · Bis rules.” A child of five years 


old was aſked what the word“ Here | meant; he anſwered, 60 It ü 


means to gee a thing.” 


When I call a perſon, as, John! John! it ſeems to me,” ſaid 
a boy of nine years old, (S —) * it ſeems to me that the vocative 
« caſe is both the verb, and its accuſative caſe.” A boy who had 


been ever checked by bis tutor for making his own obſervations upon 


the myſterious ſubject of grammar, would never have dared to have 
thought, or to have uttered a new thought ſo freely. F orcing children 
to learn any art or ſcience by rote, without permitting the exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, muſt materially injure their powers both of rea- 
ſoning and of invention. We acknowledge that Wilkins and Tocke 


have ſhewn maſters how to teach grammar a little better than it 


Was formerly taught. Fortunately for the riſing generation, all 
the words under the denomination « of adverbs, prepoſitions, and 


conjunction, 
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conjunctions, which were abſolute nonſenſe to us, may be eaſily 
explained to them, and the commencement of inſtruction need no 
longer lay the foundation of implicit nne in nonſenſe. We 
refer to Mr. Horne Tooke's ©* Epea pteroenta,” forbearing to dilate 
upon the principles of his work, left we ſhould appear in the invi- 
dious light of authors who rob the works of others to adorn their own. 
We cannot help expreſſing a with, that Mr. Horne Tooke would have 
the philanthropic patience to write an elementary work in a % 'mple 
Malen unfoͤlding his n diſcoveries to the riſing g generation. 


When children have thus by g gentle degrees, and by ſhort and 
clear converſations, been initiated in general grammar, and fami- 
luariſed to its technical terms, the firft page of tremendous Lilly 

will loſe much of its horror. It has been taken for granted, that 

at the age of which we have been ſpeaking a child can read Eng- 
liſh tolerably well, and that he has been uſed to employ a dic- 
tionary. He may now proceed to tranflate from ſome eaſy books 
a few ſhort ſentences : the firft word will probably be an adverb or 


: conjunction; either of them may readily be found in the Latin dic- 


tionary, and the young ſcholar will exult in having tranffated one 
word of Latin; but the next word, a ſubſtantive or verb, perhaps | 
will elude his fearch, Now the grammar may be produ 
ſomething of the various terminations of a noun may be explained. | 
It maſam be fearched for in the dictionary, it cannot be found, but 
mufa catches the eye, and with the affiſtance of the grammar it 
may be fhewn, that the meaning of words may be difcovered by 
the united helps of the dictionary and grammar. After fome days 
patient continuation of this exerciſe, the uſe of the gramtrar, and 
of its uncouth collection of words and ſyllables, wilt be apparent to 
the pupil: he will perceive that the grammar is a ſort of appendix 
to the diftionary, The grammatical formulæ may then by gentle 
RR degrees 
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degrees be — to memory, and when once got by heart | 
they ſhould be aſſiduouſſy preſerved in the recollection. After the 
preparation which we have recommended, the ſingular number of 


a declenfion will be learnt in a few minutes by a child of ordinary 
capacity, and after two or three days repetition the plural num- 


ber may be added. The whole of the firſt declenſion ſhould be well 


fixed in the memory before a ſecond is attempted. During this 


proceſs a few words at every leſſon may be tranſlated from "A 


to Engliſh, and ſuch nouns as are of the firſt declenſion may be 


compared with muſa, and may be declined according to the fame 
form. Tedious as this method may appear, it will in the end be 
found expeditious. Omitting ſome of the theoretic or didactic 


part of the grammar, which ſhould only be read, and which may 


be explained with care and patience, the whole of the declenſions, 
- pronouns, conjugations, the liſt of prepoſitions and conjunctions, in- 
terjections, ſome adverbs, the concords, and common rules of ſyntax, 


may be compriſed with ſufficient repetitions in about t Wo or three 
hundred leſſons of ten minutes each: that is to ſay, ten minutes ap- 
plication of the ſcholar in the preſence of the teacher. A young boy 
ſhould never be ſet to learn a leſſon by heart when alone. Forty 


hours! Is this tedious ? If you are afraid of loſing time, begin a few 


months earlier; but begin when you will, forty hours is ſurely 


no great waſte of time : the whole, or even half of this ſhort time, 
is not ſpent in the labour of getting jargon by rote ; each day 
ſome light advance is made i in the knowledge of words, and in 
the knowledge of their combinations. What we inſiſt upon is, that 


nothing ſould be done to diſguſt the pupil: ſtead y perſeverance, with 
uniform gentleneſs, will induce habit, and nothing ſhould ever in- 
terrupt the regular return of the daily leſſon. If abſence, buſineſs, 
illneſs, or any "thor cauſe, prevent the attendance of the teacher, a 


ſubſtitute muſt be appointed; ie idea of relaxation on Sunday, or a 
8 | WT 8 | holiday, 


\ 
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raliday, ſhould never- be permitted, In moſt public ſeminaries - 


above one third, in ſome nearly one half, of the year 1s permitted 
to idleneſs: it is the compariſon between ſevere labour and diſſipa- 


tion that renders learning hateful. 


Jcbnſon is made to ſay by one of his female biographers'®; *, that 
no child loves the perſon who teaches him Latin; yet the 3 
of this chapter would not take all the doctor's fame, and all the 
lady's wit and riches, in exchange for the hourly, unfeigned, un- 
remitting friendſhip, which hs enjoys with a ſon who had no 
other maſter than his father. So far from being laborious or 
troubleſome, he has found it an agreeable employment to inſtruct 
his children in grammar and the learned languages. In the midſt 


of a variety of 8 occupations, half an hour every morning for 


many years, during the time of dreſſing, has been allotted to the 


a 925 of different ages in languages, and no other 


time has been ſpent in this employment: Were it aſſerted that 
theſe boys made a. reaſonable Progreſs, the expreſſion would convey 
no diſtinct meaning to the reader, we ſhall therefore mention an 
experiment tried this morning, November 8th, 1 796, to aſcertain 
the progreſs of one of theſe pupils. Without previous ſtudy he 
tranſlated twenty lines of the. {tory of Ceyx and Alcyone, from 
Ovid, conſulting the dictionary only twice : he was then deſired 
to tranſlate the paſſage which he' had read into Englith verſe ; and 
in two or three hours he produced the following verſion, Much 
of the time was ſpent in copying the lines fairly, as this oppor- 
tunity was taken of exciting his attention to writing and ſpelling, 
to afſociate the habit of application with the pleaſure. of voluntary 
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© Chapter on Converſation, and Anecdotes of Children) which were 


ſake of truth, and with a deſire to ſhew that the pupil had the pa- 


= he had made but three previous attempts in verſification; his read- 
| ing in poetry had been ſome of Gay's fables, Parts of the Minſtrel, 


exertion. The curious may, if they think it worth their W 
ſee the various readings and corrections of the tranſlation, (V. 


carefully preſerved, not as Curigſtiss of Literature,” but for the 


tience to correct. A genius may. hit off a few tolerable lines ; but 
if a child is willing and able to criticiſe and correct what he writes, 
he ſhews that he ſelects his expreſſions from choice, and not from 
chance or imitation ;; and he gives to a judiious | tutor the certain 
proces * future e | 


4 Farina wh thaw lies 2 cave forlorn, 
The Which Phabus never enters eve or morn. 
The miſty clouds inhale the itchy ground, 


e And twilight lingers all the vale around. 
No watchful cocks Aurora's beams invite, 


No dogs, nor geeſe, the guardians of the night. 
No floelks nor herds diſturb the ſilent plains; 
+ «© Within the ſacred walls mute quiet reigns, 
CE And murmuring Lethe ſoothing ſleep invites. 
t In dreams again the flying paſt delights; 
From milky flowers that near the cavern grow, 
« Night ſcatters the collected fleep below. 


3 boy 1 Y chis 1 Was juſt ten years old; 


three odes of Gray, the Elegy in a Country Church-yard, the 
Tears of Old May-day, and parts of the fecond volume of Dr. 
Darwin's Botanic Garden: Dryden's tranſlation of the fable of 
Ceyx and Alcyone he had never ſeen; the book had always been 


- JONES 80 Phodrus and Ovid's nnn were the whole of 
his 


1 


—— 
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his Latin erudition. Theſe circumſtances are mentioned thus mi- 
nutely, to afford the inquilitive teacher materials for an accurate 
eſtimate of the progreſs made by our method of inſtruction. Per- 
haps moſt boys of S——'s age, in our great public ſeminaries, would 
upon a ſimilar trial be found ſuperior. Competition in the art of 
tranſlation is not our object; our object is to ſhew, that half an hour 
a day, ſteadily appropriated to grammar and Latin, will be ſufficient 
to ſecure a boy of this age from any danger of ignorance in claſſical 
learning; and that the eaſe and ſhortneſs of his labour will prevent 
that diſguſt which is too often induced by forced and inceſſant ap- 
plication. We may add, that ſome attention to the manner in 
which the pupils repeat their Latin leflons has been found ad- 
vantageous ; as they were never put in bodily fear by the impa- 
tience of a pedagogue, they had leiſure and inclination to read and 
recite without awkward geſtures, and diſcordant tones. The whin- 
ing tones and convulſive geſtures often contracted by boys during 
the agony of repeating their long leſſons, are not likely to be ad- 
vantageous to the riſing generation of orators. Practice, and the _ 
ſtrong motive of emulation, may in a public ſeminary conquer 
theſe bad habits. After the pupil has learned to ſpeak ill, he may be 
taught to ſpeak well; but the chances are againſt him: and why 
| ſhould we have the trouble of breaking bad habits? it is much 
eaſier to prevent them. In private education, as the preceptor has 
leſs chance of curing his pupil of the habit of ſpeaking ill, he 
ſhould be peculiarly attentive to give the child conſtant habits of 
ſpeaking and reading well. It is aſtoniſhing, that parents, who are 
extremely intent upon the education of chats children, ſhould over- 
look tome of the effential means of ſucceſs. A young man with 
his head full of Latin and law will make but a poor figure at the 


bar, or in parliament, if he cannot enunciate diſtinctly, and if he 
1 | 1 cannot 
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cannot ſpeak good Engliſh extempore, or produce his learning and 
arguments with grace and propriety. It is in vain to expect that 
a boy ſhould ſpeak well in public, who cannot in common conver. 
ſation utter three connected ſentences without a falſe concord or a 
provincial idiom; he may be taught with much care and coſt to 
ſpeak 7ripod ſentences ® ; but bring the young orator to the teſt, 
bring him to actual buſineſs, rouſe any of his paſſions, throw him 
off his guard, and then liſten to his language; he will forget in- 
ſtantly his reading maſter, and all his nit of pronunciation and 
rhetoric, and he will ſpeak the language to which he has been moſt 
accuſtomed, No niaſter will then be near him to regulate the 
pitch and tones of his voice; we cannot believe that even Caius 
Gracchus could, when he was warmed by paſſion, have liſtened to 
Licinius's pitch- pipe 7. Example, and conſtant attention to their 
manner of ſpeaking in common converſation, We apprehend to be 
the moſt certain methods of preparing young men for public ſpeak- 
ers. Much of the time that is ſpent in teaching boys to walk upon 
ſtilts might be more advantageouſly employed in teaching them to 
walk well without them. It is all very well whilſt the pupil is 
under the protection of his preceptor. The actor on the ſtage i 
admired whilſt he is elevated by the cothurnus ; but young men 
are not to exhibit their oratorical talents always with the advan- 
tages of ſtage effect and decorations, We ſhould imagine that 
much of the diffidence felt by young men of abilities, when they 
firſt riſe to ſpeak in public, may be attributed to their immediate 
perception of the difference between ſcholaſtic exhibitions and the 
real buſineſs of life ; they feel that they have learned to ſpeak two 
languages, which muſt not, upon any account, be mixed together; 


| * v. . 1 v. Flutarch. 1 
| c 
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the one, the vulgar language of common converſation ; the other 
the refined language of oratorical compoſition : the firſt they are 


moſt inclined to uſe when they are agitated? and they are agitated 7 
when they riſe to ſpeak before nembers: conſequently there is 


an immediate ſtruggle between cuſtom and inſtitution. Now, a 


young man, who in common converſation in his own family has 
never been accuſtomed to hear or to ſpeak vulgar or ungramma- 
tical language, cannot poſſibly apprehend that he ſhall ſuddenly 
utter ridiculous expreſſions; he knows, that, if he ſpeaks at all, he 
ſhall at leaſt ſpeak good Engliſh, and he is not afraid, that, if he is 
purſued, he ſhall be obliged to throw away his cumbrous ſtilts. 
The practice of ſpeaking in public, we are ſenſible, is a great ad- 
vantage; but the habit of ſpeaking accurately in private is of ſtill 


greater conſequence : this habit depends upon the early and per- 


ſevering care of the parent and the preceptor. There is no reaſon 
why children ſhould not be made at the ſame time good ſcholars, 


and good ſpeakers; or 1s there any reaſon why boys, whilſt they 
learn to write Latin, ſhould be ſuffered to forget how to write 
Engliſh, 


EL 


It would be a an advantage to the young claſſical ſcholar if 


his Latin and Engliſh literature were mixed ; the taſte for ancient 
authors and for modern literature ought to be cultivated at the 


ſame time, and the beauties of compoſition; characteriſtic of dif- 
ferent languages, ſhould be familiariſed to the ſtudent. Claſſical 
knowledge and taſte afford ſuch continual and innocent ſources of 
amuſement, that we ſhould be extremely ſorry that any of our 


Pupils ſhould not enjoy them in their fulleſt extent; but we do 


not include a talent for Latin compoſition amongſt the neceſſary 
accompliſhments of a gentleman. There are Nations in life 
3 G ” where 
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| where facility and elegance in writing Latin may be ufeful, buy 
; ſiuch ſituations are not common; when a young man is intended 
: for them, he may be trained with more particular aſſiduity to this 
art; perhaps for this purpoſe the true Buſbyean method is the 
beſt. The great Latin and Greek ſcholars of the age have no 
reaſon to be diſpleaſed by the affertion, that claſſical proficiency 
equal to their own is not a zecefſary accompliſhment in a gentle- 
man; if their learning become more rare, it may thence become 
more valuable. We ſee no reaſon why there ſhould not be Latin- 


iſts as well as and * 


we have not laid FREY any EY of claſſical ſtudy ; ; thoſe who 
conſider the order in which certain authors are read, as of material 
conſequence in the education of ſcholars, may conſult Milton, 
Mrs. Macaulay, © Milne's Well-bred: aol &c. where * 
will find preciſe directions. 77 


We W lately i ſeen a collection of exerciſes for boys *, which in 
ſome meaſure ſupplies the defects of Mr. Garretſon's curious per- 


formance; we with moſt earneſtly that dictionaries were improved. : 

The author of Stemmata Latinitatis“ has conferred an eſſential ' 

ſervice on the public; but ſtill there is wanting a dictionary for | 

ſchools, in which elegant and proper Engliſh might be ſubſtituted 1 

for the barbarous tranſlations now in uſe. Such a dictionary could f 

not be compiled, we ſhould think, without an attention to tbe | 

courſe of books that are moſt commonly uſed in ſchools. T be : 

firſt meanings given in the dictionary ſhould ſuit the firſt authors k 

that a boy reads; ; this may probably be a remote or metaphoric 2 
8 ; di 


„ 64 „ Valpy's Exec. 


5 meaning: 
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meaning: then the radical word ſhould be enticed, and it 30 
not coſt a maſter any great trouble to trace the genealogy of words 
to the parent ſtock, 


Cordery is a collection of-ſuch mean ſentences, and uninſtructive 
dialogue, as to be totally unfit for boys. Commenius's © Vikble 
« World diſplayed” is far ſuperior, and might, with proper altera- 
tions and better prints, become a valicalile Engliſh ſchool book. 
Both theſe books were intended for countries where the Latin lan- 
guage was commonly ſpoken, and conſequently they are filled 
with the terms neceſſary for domeſtic life and converſation : for 
this very reaſon they are not good introductions to the claſſics. 
Selections from Bailey's Phædrus will be proper for young begin- 
ners upon account of the gloſſary. We prefer this mode of aſfiſt= 
ing them with a gloſſary to the uſe of tranſlations, becauſe they do 
not induce indolent habits, and yet they prevent the pupil from 
having unneceſſary labour. Tranſlations always give the pupil 
more trouble in the end, than they ſave in the beginning. The 
gloflary to Bailey's Phdærus, which we have juſt mentioned, 
wants much to be modernized, and the language requires to be 
improved. Mr. Valpy's ** Select Sentences” would be much 
more uſeful if they had a gloſſary annexed, As they are, they will, 

| however, be uſeful after Phædrus. Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with 
all its monſtrous favlts, appears to be the beſt introduction to the 
Latin claſſics, and to heathen mythology. . | Norris's Ovid may be 
ſafely put into the hands of children, as it is a ſelection of the leaſt 
exceptionable fables. To accuſtom boys to read poetry and proſe 
nearly at the ſame period is advantageous. Cornelius Nepos, acrab- 
bed book, but uſeful from its brevity, and from its being a proper intro 
n to Grecian and Roman hiſtory, may be read nearly at the ſame 
Y . time 
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time with Ovid's Metamorphoſes. After Ovid, the W may AN 
Virgil, t —_ of the Eclogues, and all the eee 


We W that fome Engliſh hovks ſhould be on into he 
hands of boys whilſt they are going through Phædrus, Ovid, and 
Cornelius Nepos, which may ſuit with be ideas they acquire from 
theſe Latin authors. Plutarch's Lives, for inſtance, will be uſeful 
and intereſting. When we mention Plutarch's Lives, we cannot 
help recollecting how many great people have acknowledged the 
effect of this book in their early education. Charles the Twelfth, 
Rouſſeau, Madame Roland, Gibbon, we immediately remember, 
and we are ſure we have noticed many others. An abridgment of 
Plutarch, by Mrs. Helme, which we have looked into, appears 
(the preface excepted) to be well written; and we ſee another 
abridgment of Plutarch advertiſed, which we hope may prove ſer- 

viceable: good prints to a Plutarch for CO would be 1 de- 


firable, 


As an Engliſh intobdudtion to . we bens the 


firſt volume of Lord Cheſterfield's Letters, as a moſt elegant view 


of heathen mythology. But if there be any danger that the firſt 


volume ſhould introduce the remainder of Lord Cheſterfield's work 


to the inexperienced reader, we ſhould certainly forbear the experi- 


ment: it would be far better for a young man never to be ac- 
quainted with a ſingle heathen deity, than to purchaſe Lord | 
Cheſterfield's claſſical knowledge at the hazard of contamination 

from his deteſtable tyſiem . of TY 1 Without his lordſhip's aſ- 


Et ſiſtance, Mrs. Monſigny's Mythology can - properly initiate the 


young pupil of either ſex into the myſteries of ancient fable. The 


notes to Potter” 8 Aſchylus are uſe well an. to our n In 
3 | i | | Dr. 
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Dr. Darwin! * Botanic Garden“ there are ſome beautiful poetic 


alluſions to ancient gems and ancient fables, which muſt fix them 
ſelves in the memory or the imagination of the pupil, The ſooner 


they are read the better ; we have felt the advantage of putting 


them into the hands of a boy of nine or ten years old. The ear 


ſhould b be formed to Rs as well as to Latin Poetry. N 


Claſſcal p by; without the kawrledye of OO is unin- 
telligible : if children ſtudy the one, they mulſt learn the other. 


Diveſted of the charms of poetry, and conſidered without claſſical 


prepoſſeſſion, mythology preſents a ſyſtem of crimes and abſurdities, 
which no allegorical, metaphyſical, or literal interpreters of mo- 


dern times, can perfectly reconcile to common ſenſe, or common 


morality ; but our poets have naturalized ancient fables, ſo that 
mythology is become eſſential even to modern literature. The 
aſſociations of taſte, though arbitrary, are not eaſily changed 1 in a 


nation whoſe literature has attained to a certain. pitch of refine- 


ment, and whoſe critical judgments muſt conſequently have been 
for ſome generations traditional, | There are ſubjects of papular al- 


luſion which poets and orators regard as common property; to diſ- 


poſſeſs them of theſe ſeems impracticable, after time has ſanction- 
ed the preſcriptive right. But new knowledge, and the cultiva- 
tion of new ſciences, preſent objects of poetic alluſion which, ſkil- 
fully managed by men of inventive genius, will oppoſe. to the ha- 


bitual reverence for antiquity, the charms of novelty united to the 
voice of philoſophy . 8. 


41 1 L | 5. 
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ners in that world in which our pupils are to ure, as well as our 
wiſhes or our hopes of its gradual improvement *. With a little 
care en may manage ſo as to teach mythology without in 


the leaſt injuring their pupils. Children may be familiariſed to the 
ſtrange manners and ſtrange perſonages of ancient fable, and may 
conſider them as a ſet of beings who are not to be judged by any 


rules of morality, and who have nothing in common with our- 
felves. The caricatura of ſome of the paſſions, perhaps, will not 
ſhock children who are not uſed to their natural appearance ; they 
will paſs over the ſtories of love and jealouſy, merely becauſe they 
do not underſtand them. We ſhould rather leave them completely 


unintelligible, than attempt, like Mr. Riley, in his mythological 
pocket dictionary for youth, to elucidate the whole at once, by 
aſſuring children that Saturn was Adam, that Atlas is Moſes, and 
his brother Heſperus, Aaron; that Vertumnus and Pomona were 


Boaz and Ruth; that Mars correſponds with Joſhua ; that Apollo 


accords with David, ſince they both played upon the harp; that 


Mercury can be no other than our Archangel Michael, ſince they 


both have wings on their arms and feet; that, in ſhort, to com- 


2 the concordance, Momus is a ſtriking likeneſs of Satan. The 
ancients, Mr, Riley allows, have ſo much disfigured theſe per- 


ſonages, that it is hard to know many of the portraits again at firſt 


ſight ; however, he is perſuaded that the young ſtudent will 


« find a peculiar gratification in tracing the likeneſs,” and he has 


kindly furniſhed us with a catalogue to explain the exhibition, and 


to gags us through his new We 


* Sinee the above was 3 88 ; der from Dr. Aikin to his ſon on 


the morality and poetic merit of the fable of Circe, which convinces us that the obſerra- 
tions that we have hazarded are not premature. 


As 
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As books of reference, the convenient ſize, and compreſſed in- 


formation of pocket mythological dictionaries, will recommend them 
to general uſe ; but we object to the. miferable prints with which 
they are ſometimes diſgraced. The firſt impreſſion made upon 
the imagination * of children is of the utmoſt conſequence to their 
future taſte. The beautiful engravings F in Spence's Polymetis 


will introduce the heathen deities in their moſt graceful and pictu- 
reſque forms to the fancy. The language of Spence, though 


_ claſſical, is not entirely free from pedantic affectation, and his 
dialogues are perhaps too ſtiff and long winded for our young pu- 


| pils. But a parent or preceptor can eaſily ſelect the uſeful expla- 
nations, and in turning over the prints they can eaſily aſſociate 
ſome general notion of the hiſtory and attributes of the gods and 


goddeſſes with their forms; the little eager ſpectators will, as they 
crowd round the book, acquire imperceptibly all the neceſſary 


knowledge of mythology, imbibe the firſt pleaſing ideas of taſte, 


and ſtore their imagination with claſſic imagery. The ſame pre- 


cautions that are neceſſary to educate the eye, are alſo neceſſary to 


form the ear and underſtanding of taſte. The firſt mythological 
deſcriptions which our pupils read, ſhould be the beſt in their 
kind, Compare the following account of Europa in a pocket 
dictionary, with her figure in a. poetical gem. Europa, the 
daughter of Agenor, king of the Phœnicians, and fiſter of Cad- 
mus. This princeſs was ſo beautiful, that, they ſay, one of the 
* companions of Juno had robbed her of a pot of paint to beſtow | 
* on this lady, which rendered her ſo handſome. She was beloved 


* Chapter on Imagination, 


+ We ſpeak of theſe engravings as beautiful, for the times i in which ey were 


done; modern artiſts have arrived at higher perfection. 
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Te * en edv aſſumed the ſhape of a bull to run away with 
40 her, ſwam over the ſea with her on his back, and carried her 
% into that part of the world now called Europe from her name,” 

7 $0 far the e dener; now for the . e e | 


Now lows a mille-wkite bull on Afric's ſtrand, 
Weg I 4 And crops with dancing head the daiſy'd land; 
5 5 „With roſy wreaths Europa's hand adorns , | 
. -  v# Hy fringed forehead and his pearly horns ; 
Light on his back the ſportive damſel bounds, 
And pleaſed he moves along the flowery grounds; 
\_ 6 Bears with flow ſtep his beauteous prize aloof, 
Dips in the. lucid flood his ivory hoof; 
I Then wets his velvet knees, and wading laves gk 
/ EE ſilky ſides, amid the dimpling waves. 
„While her fond train with beckoning hands deplore, 
Strain their blue eyes, and ſhriek along the ſhore, 
** Beneath her robe ſhe draws her ſnowy feet, 
And, half reclining on her ermine ſeat, 
Round his raiſed neck her radiant arms ſhe throws, 
4% And reſts her fair cheek on his curled brows; z 


« Her yellow treſſes wave on wanton gales, 
66 * And ugh | in air her azure mantle fails“ + 


dei, V. Botanic Garden. 


1 4 ; FR 3 n * a fo a F : 3 I 4 | | | 
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CHAPTER XIV. © 


o GEOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


Tux uſual manner of teaching Geography and Chronology may, 

perhaps, be neceſſary in public ſeminaries, where a number of boys 

are to learn the ſame thing at the ſame'time ; but what is learned 
in this manner is not permanent; ; ſomething beſides merely com- 


mitting names and dates to the memory is requiſite to make a uſe- 
ful impreſſion upon the memory. For the truth of this obſerva- 
tion an appeal is made to the reader, Let him recolle& whether the 
Geography and Chronology which he learned, whilſt a boy, are 
what he now remembers ? . Whether he has not obtained his pre- 
ſent knowledge from 9 ſources. than the taſks of early years! 2 
When buſineſs, or converſation, calls upon us to furniſh facts ac- 
curate as to place and time, we retrace our, former heterogeneous 
acquirements, and ſele& thoſe circumſtances which are connected 
with our preſent purſuit, and thus we form, as it were, a nucleus 


round which other facts inſenſibly arrauge themſelves. Perhaps no 


two men in the world, who are well verſed | in theſe ſtudies, con- 
nect dr, knowledge 1 in the ſame manner. Relation to ſome par- 
l 39: >». + 
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ticular country, ſome favourite hiſtory, ſome diſtinguiſhed perſon, 
forms the connexion which guides our recollection, and which 
arranges our increaſing nomenclature. By attending to what paſſes 
in our own minds, we may learn an effectual method of teaching 


without pain, and without any extraordinary burthen to the me- 


mory, all that is uſeful of theſe ſciences. The details of hiſtory 
ſhould be marked by a few chronological eras, and by a few ge- 
neral ideas of geography. When theſe have been once completely 
aſſociated in the mind, there is little danger af their being ever 
diſunited: the ſight of any country will recall its hiſtory, and even 
from repreſentations in a map, or on the globe, when the mind is 


| wakened by any recent event, a long train of concomitant ideas will 


' recur, 


The ofe of techbical helps to the memory has been condemned 


by many, and certainly, when they are employed as artificers to 


ſupply the place of real knowledge, they are contemptible; but 


when they are uſed as indexes to facts that have been really col- 


lected in the mind; when they ſerve to arrange the materials of 
knowledge in appropriate claſſes, and to give a ſure and rapid clue 
to recollection, they are of real advantage to the underſtanding, 


Indeed, they are now ſo common, that pretenders cannot build the 


ſlighteſt reputation upon their foundation, Were an orator to at- 
tempt a diſplay of long chronological accuracy, he might be wo- 
_ confounded by his opponent s applying at the firſt py 


+ Eleluk he would have faid 


Am ple material are furniſhed in aur 8 Memoria a Techaica from 


which 
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which a ſhort and uſeful ſelection may be made, according to the 
purpoſes which are in view. For children the little ballad of the 
Chapter of Kings will not be found beneath the notice of mothers 
who attend to education. If the technical terminations of Gray are 
inſerted, they will never be forgotten, or may be eaſily recalled &. 
We oy ever . a ——_ if the tune is popular. 


For rapid at a more advanced age it will be found advantageous 
to employ technical helps of a more ſcientific conſtruction. prieſt- 5 
ley $ Chart of Biography may, from time to time, be hung in their 
view. Smaller charts, upon the ſame plan, might be provided 
with a few names as landmarks ; theſe may be filled up by the 
pupil with ſuch names as he ſelects from hiſtory ; they may be 
bound in octavo, like maps, by the middle, fo as to unfold both 
ways. Thirty-nine inches by nine will be a convenient ſize. 
Prints, maps, and medals, which are part of the conſtant furniture 
of a room, are ſeldom attended to by young people; but when cir- 
cumſtances excite an intereſt upon a particular ſubject, then is the 
moment to produce the ſymbols which record and communicate 
knowledge. 8 | 


Mrs, Radcliffe, in her judicious and pictureſque Tour through 
Germany, tells us, that in paſſing through the apartments of a pa- 
halt tt 
Jy William the Conqueror long did reign, 
„ And William his E by an arrow was lain. 
Read 
8 William the e reign, 3 
And Rufto; his ſon by an arrow was ſain. 


And ſo on from Gray's J Memoria Technica to the end of the e chapter. . 
3 H 2 by lace 


'F 
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| lace which the Jer Tere" Maria Chriſtina, the ſiſter of the late 
_ unfortunate queen of France, had left a few hours before, ſhe 
ſaw ſpread upon a table a map of all the countries then included in 
the ſeat.of the war. The poſitions of the ſeveral corps of the al 5 

| lied armies were marked upon this chart with ſmall pieces of ya. 
rious coloured wax. Can it be doubted, that the ſtrong intereſt 
which this princeſs muſt have taken in the ſubject would for ever 
impreſs upon her memory the geography of this part of the 
world ? 

How many people are there who have become geographers ſince 
the beginning of the preſent war? Even the common new ſpapers 
diſſeminate this ſpecies of knowledge, and thoſe who ſcarcely knew 
the ſituation of Breſt harbour a few years ago, have conſulted the 

map with that eagerneſs which approaching danger excites ; they 
conſequently will tenaciouſly remember all the ane. know- 
| ledge they have thus acquired. The art of creating an intereſt in 


the ſtudy of geography depends upon the Jentority with which 
paſſing circumſtances are ſeized by a preceptor in converſation, \ 
What are maps or medals, ſtatues or pictures, but technical helps 2 
to memory? If a mother poſſeſs good prints, or caſts of ancient a 
gems, let them be ſhewn to any perſons of taſte and knowledge ſ 
' who viſit her; their attention leads that of our pupils; imitation a 
and ſympathy are the parents of taſte, and taſte reads i in the mo- m 
numents of art whatever hiſtory has recorded. 

In the Adele and Theodore of Madame de Silleri a number of pl 
adventitious helps are deſcribed for teaching hiſtory and chronol- | in 
gy. There can be no doubt that theſe are uſeful; and although ſuch U 
an apparatus cannot be procured by private families, fortunate 


of 
3 | \ Eb | the 185 


the print- ſhops of every provincial town, and of the capital in par- 
ticular, furniſh even to the paſſenger a continual ſucceſſion of in- 


ſtruction. Might not prints afforted for the purpoſes which we 
have mentioned be /ex7 at circulating libraries? 


Io aſſiſt our pupils in geography, we prefer a globe to common 
maps. Might not a cheap, portable, and convenient globe, be 
made of oiled ſilk, to be inflated by a common pair of bellows? 
| Mathematical exactneſs is not requiſite for our purpoſe, and though 
we could not pretend to the preciſion of our beſt globes, yet a ba- 


lon of this ſort would compenſate by its ſize and convenience for 


its inaccuracy. It might be hung by a line from its north pole, 
to a hook ſcrewed into the horizontal architrave of a door os win- 
dow; and another ſtring from its ſouth pole might be faſtened at a 


proper angle to the floor, to give the requiſite elevation to the axis 
of the globe. An idea of the different projections of the ſphere 

may be i acquired from this globe in its flaccid ſtate, and any 
part of it might be conſulted as a map if it were laid upon a con- 


vex board of a convenient ſize. Impreſſions from the plates which 
are uſed for common globes, might be taken to try this idea without 


any great trouble or expence; but we wiſh to employ a much larger 


ſcale, and to have them five or ſix feet diameter. The inſide of 
a globe of this ſort might be eaſily illuminated, and this would add 
much to the novelty and beauty of wi 449 9996 1 


In the country, mich the aſſiſtance of a common carpenter and 
plaiſterer, a large globe of lath and plaiſter may be made for the 
inſtruction and entertainment of a numerous family of children. 
Upon this they ſhould leiſurely delineate from time to time, by their 
given latitudes and longitudes, ſuch places as they become ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with in reading or converſation. The capital city, for in- 
ſtance, of the different countries of Europe, the rivers, and the 


neighbouring towns, till at laſt the outline might be added: fo 
the fake of convenience, the lines, &c. may be firſt delineated upon 
a piece of paper, from which they may be accurately transferred | 


to their proper places on the globe by the intervention of black- 


leaded paper, or by prickng the lines through the paper, and pounc- 
ing e blue A the holes upon the Rs of the 


globe. 


We enter into this detail, becauſe we are convinced, that every 


addition to the active manual employment of children is of con- 


ſequence, not only to their! improvement, but to their — 


Another i invention has . to us for teaching W 


and hiſtory together. Prieſtley's Chart of Hiſtory, though con- 


ſtructed with great ingenuity, does not invite the attention of 
young people: there is an intricacy in the detail which is not ob- 
vious at firſt. To remedy, what appears to us a difficulty, we 
propoſe that eight and twenty, or perhaps thirty, octavo maps of 
the globe ſhould be engraved; upon theſe ſhould be traced, in ſuc- 


_ ceſſion, the different ſituation. of the different countries of the 


world, as to power and extent, during each. reſpective century: 
different colours might: denote. the principal diviſions, of the world 


in each of theſe maps ; the ſame colour always denoting the fame 
cauntry, with the addition of one ſtrong colour; red; * inſtance, 
to diſtinguiſh that country which had at each period the principal 
dominion. On the upper and lower margin in theſe maps, the 

names of illuſtrious perſons might be engraven in the manner of 
the biographical, chart ; t the reigning ne each century 


ſhould 


th 
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ſhould alſo be inſerted, 'Thus hiſtory, chronology, and geogra- 
phy, would appear at once to the eye in their proper order, and re- 


gular ſucceſſion, divided into centuries and periods, Which eaſily 
occur t to recollection. | 


Wee forbear to expatiate upon this ſubje&, as it has not been 
actually ſubmitted to experiment; carefully avoiding in the whole 
of this work to recommend any mode of inſtruction which we 
have not actually put in practice. For this reaſon, we have not 
ſpoken of the Abbe Gaultier's method of teaching geography, as 
we have only been able to obtain accounts of it from the public pa- 


pers, and from reviews : we are, however, diſpoſed to think fa- 


vourably beforehand, of any mode which unites amuſement with 
inſtruction. We cannot forbear recommending, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, a few pages of Rollin in his Thoughts upon Educa- 


« tion *, which we think contain an excellent ſpecimen of the 
manner in which a well informed preceptor might lead his pupils a 
_ geographical, hiſtorical, botanical, and phyſiological tour upon the 


artificial globe, 


We conclude this chapter of hints, by repeating what we have 


before aſſerted, that though technical aſſiſtance may be of ready 
uſe to thoſe who are really acquainted with that knowledge: to 


Which it refers, it never can ſupply the place of accurate information. 


The cauſes of the riſe and fall of empires, the progreſs of hu- 


man knowledge, and the great diſcoveries of ſuperior minds, are 


the real links which connec the chain of politicab know led ge. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ON ARITHMETICK, 


Tu man who is ignorant that two and two make four 1s 
ſtigmatized with the character of hopeleſs ſtupidity ; except, as 


Swift has remarked, in the arithmetick of the cuſtoms, where 


two and two do not always make the ſame a. 


We _ not judge of the 3 of a child by this teſt, 


for many children of quick abilities do not immediately aſſent to 
| this propoſition when it is firſt laid before them. ** Two and two 
| * make four,” ſays the tutor. * Well, child, why do you ſtare 


e ſo! 929 


The child ſtares becauſe the word make is in this ſentence uſed 
in a ſenſe which is quite new to him; he knows what it is to 
make a bow, and to make a noiſe, but how this active verb is ap- 
plicable in the preſent caſe, where there is no agent to perform the 
action, he cannot clearly comprehend. „„ Two and two are 


a rs” is more intelligible; but even this aſſertion the child, for 
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want. of a diſtinct notion of the 2 in which the word are is 


uſed, does not underſtand. © Two and two are called four,” is, 


perhaps, the moſt accurate phraſe a tutor can uſe ; but even theſe 


words will convey no meaning until they have been aſſociated with 
the pupil's perceptions. When he has once perceived the combi. 


nation of the numbers with real objects, it will then be eaſy to 
teach him that the words are called, are, and make, in the forego- 


ing propoſition, are bars hong terms. 


We have WR the firſt ſimple inſtance we could recollect, to 


ſhew how difficult the words we generally uſe in teaching arith- 
metick muſt be to our young pupils. It would be an unprofitable 


talk to enumerate all the puzzling technical terms which, in their 


earlieſt leſſons, children are obliged to heat, without being able to 


underſtand. 


- It is not from want of capacity that ſo many children are defi- 


cient in arithmetical ſkill, and it is abſurd to fay * ſuch a child 


c has no genius for arithmetick, Such a child cannot be made to 
- * comprehend any thing about numbers.“ Theſe aſſertions prove 
nothing, but that the perſons who make them are ignorant of the 


art of teaching. A child's ſeeming ſtupidity in Tearnitis arithme- 
tick may, perhaps, be a proof of i and good ſenſe, It 


is eaſy to make a boy, who does not 5 repeat by rote an 
Wande rules which a common writing-maſter, with magiſterial 


ſolemnity, may lay down for him; but a child who Lond will 


not be thus eaſily managed; he ſtops, frowns, heſitates, queſtions 


his maſter, is wretched and refractory, until he can diſcover why 


he is to proceed in ſuch and ſuch a manner; he is not content 


with ſeein g his preceptor 1 make figures and lines upon a ſlate, and 
g . perform 
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ene ne operations with the ſelf-complacent dexterity of 


-— conjurer. A ſenſible boy is not ſatisfied with merely ſeeing the 
total of a given ſum, or the anſwer to a given queſtion, come out 


right, he inſiſts upon knowing why it is right. He is not content 


to be led to the treafures of dane blindfold; he would tear the 


bandage from his * that he might know the way to | tem 
again. 


That many children, who have been thought to be ſlow in 


learning arithmetick, have, after their eſcape from the hands of 
pedagogues, become remarkable for their quickneſs, is a fact ſuf- 


ficiently proved by experience. We ſhall only mention one in- 


ſtance, which we happened to meet with whilſt we were writing 


this chapter. John Ludwig, a Saxon peaſant, was diſmiſſed from 


ſchool when he was a child, afar four years ineffectual ſtruggle to 
learn the common rules of arithmetick. He had been, during this 
time, beaten and ſcolded in vain. He ſpent ſeveral ſubſequent years 
in common country labour, but at length ſome accidental circum- 


| ſtances excited his ambition, and he became expert in all the com- 
mon rules, and maſtered the rule of three and fractions, by the 

help of an old ſchool- book, in the courſe of one year. He aſter- 
wards taught himſelf geometry, and raiſed himſelf, by the force 7 


his abilities and e, from u to fame. 


We ſhould like to ſee the book which helped Mr. Ludwig to 


conquer his difficulties. Introductions to Arithmetick are, often, 
calculated rather for adepts i in ſcience, than for the ignorant. We 


do not pretend to have diſcovered any fhorter method than what 
is common of teaching theſe ſciences, but in conformity with the 
principles which are laid down in the former part of this work, 

312 8 we 
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428 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
we have endeavoured: to teach their fudiments without diſguſting 


our pupils, and without habituating them t to be contented with | 
merely technical operations. | 


5 atithmetick, as in every other branch of education, the prin- 
cCijpal object ſhould be to preſerve the underſtanding from implicit 
belief; to invigorate its powers; to aſſociate pleaſure with litera- 


ture, and to induce the laudable ambition of n im- 


provement. | 
As ſoon as a child can read, he ſhould be accuſtomed to count, 
and to have the names of numbers early connected in his mind with 
the combinations which they repreſent. For this purpoſe he ſhould 
be taught to add firſt by things, and afterwards by ſigns or figures, 
He ſhould be taught to form combinations of things by adding 
them together one after another. At the fame time that he ac- 
quires the names that have been given to theſe combinations, he 
ſhould be taught the figures or ſymbols that repreſent them. For 
example, —_ it is Gatlin to the child that one almond, and one 
almond, are called two almonds; that one almond, and two al- 
monds, are called three almonds, and ſo on, he ſhould be taught to 
diſtinguiſh the figures that repreſent theſe aſſemblages ; that 3. 
means one and two. &c. Each operation of arithmetick ſhould 
proceed in this manner from individuals to the abſtract notation of -. 
figns. | 3 

One of the dh operations of the reaſoning faculty is abſtrac- 
tion; that is to ſay, the power of claſſing a number of individuals 


under one name. Young children call ſtrangers either men or 
\ 6 women; 
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women; even the moſt ignorant ſavages * have a propentity to 


| 
$0 | 
generaliſe. = | | | | 8 : = . it | 


We may err either by accuſtoming our pupils too much to the = 1 
conſideration of tangible ſubſtances When we teach them arithme- 2 
tick, or by turning . attention too much to ſigns. The art f 
of forming a ſound and active underſtanding nity. i in the due 

mixture of facts and reflection. Dr. Reid TY in his © Eſſay on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man,” page 297, pointed out, with 
great ingenuity, the admirable economy of nature in limiting the 
powers of reaſoning during the firſt years of infancy. This is the 
ſeaſon for cultivating the Hats. and whoever, at this early age, 
endeavours to force the tender ſhoots of reaſon, wall * his 


raſheſs, | 


* 
. 


—— 
—— — ————ä— — —— . — 


In the chapter ** on Toys“ we have recommended the uſe of DEST _— 
plain regular ſolids, cubes, globes, &c. made of wood, as playthingss || 
for children, inſtead of uncouth figures of men, women, and ani- | 1 

mals. For teaching arithmetick half inch cubes, which can be ea- 
ſily graſped by infant fingers, may be employed with great advan- 
tage; they can be eaſily arranged in various combinations ; the 
eye can eaſily take in a ſufficient number of them at once, and the 
mind is inſenſibly led to conſider the aſſemblages in which they 
may be grouped, not only as they relate to number, but as they 
relate to quantity or ſhape; beſides the terms which are borrow- 
ed from ſome of theſe ſhapes, as ſquares, cubes, &c. will become . [8 
familiar. As theſe children advance in arithmetick to ſquare V W 
cube, a number will be more intelligible to them than to a Lan ; 


, v. A * inſtance quoted by Mr. Stewart, On the Human Mind,” P-1 52. 5 | ; \4 
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L who has been taught theſe words — as the formula of certain 
rules. In arithmetick the firſt leſſons ſhould be ſhort and imple; 
two -cubes placed above each other, will ſoon be called two; if 
7 placed in any other ſituations near each other, they will ill 
be called two; but it is advantageous to accuſtom our little pupils 
to place the cubes with which they are taught in ſucceſſion, ei. 
ther by placing them upon one another, or lying in columns upon 
a table, beginning to count from the cube next to them, as we caſt 
up in addition. For this purpoſe a board about fix inches long, 
and five broad, divided into columns perpendicularty by flips of 
wood three eighths of an inch wide, and one eighth of an inch 
thick, will be found ufeful; and if a few cubes of colours different 
From thoſe already mentioned, with numbers on their ſix ſides, are 
procured, they may be of great ſervice. Our cubes ſhould be placed, 
from time to time, in a ; different order, or promiſcuouſly ; but 
when any arithmetical operations are to be performed with them, 
Ae to . the N een. TO . 


One . and one other are called two. 
Toe what? YE 5 | ; 
7 Two cubes. 

- One "TY and one glaſs n are called two Lakes One raiſi in, and 


one raiſin, are called two raifins, &. One cube, and one glaſs, 
are eggs what? Two Poa, or two. pos. Ch 


By a proceſs of this ſort the meaning of the abſtract term ru 


| may be taught. A child witt perceive that the word ö * 
the 
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the ſame as the words one and one; and when we ſay that one and 
one are called two, unleſs he is prejudiced by ſomething elſe that 
is aid to him, he will underſtand nothing more than that there are 
two names for the ſame thing, | 


4 One, dai one, ag one, are called three, 18 the 1 as ſay- 
ing that three is the name for one, and one, and one.“ TWO 
« and one are three,” is alſo the ſame as ſaying ** that three is the 
« name of #2v0 and one. Three is alſo the name of one and two ;. 
the word three has, therefore, three meanings ; it means one, and 
one, and one; alſo two and one; alſo one and two. He will ſee 
that any two of the cubes may be put together, as it were, in one 
parcel, and that this parcel may be called Zwwo;. and he will alſo 
ſee that this parcel, when joined to another ſingle cube, will make 
three, and that the ſum will be. the ſame, whether the: ſingle cube, 
or the two cubes, be named firſt, | 

In a ſimilar manner the combinations which: form four may be 
conſidered. One, and one, and one, and one, are four. 


One and three are four. 
Two and . are four. 
Three and one are — 3 
All theſe aſſertions mean the Hank thing, 1 the term Hour * 
equally applicable to each of them; when, therefore, we ſay that 


two and two are four, the child may be eaſily led to perceive, and 


indeed to ſee, that it means the lame thing as ſaying one two, and 
one 


I 
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one o, which is the ſame thing as ſaying two 7wo's, or ſaying the 
word t two times. Our pupil ſhould be ſuffered to reſt here, | 
and we ſhould not, at preſent, attempt to lead him farther to- 
wards that compendious method of addition which we call multi- 
plication; but the foundation is laid by giving him this view of the 
relation between two and two in forming four. 
3 There i is an enumeration in the note * of the diferent combina. 
a tions 
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| Before we proceed to the number ten, or to the new ſeries of 
numeration which ſucceeds to it, we ſhould make our pupils per- 
fectly maſters of the combinations which we have mentioned, both 
in the direct order in which they are arranged, and in various modes 
of ſucceſſion; by theſe means not only the addition, but the ſub- 
traction of numbers as far as nne, will be Peifecly familiar to 


them. 


It 1 bee (obſerved bees chat counting by realities, and by 
ſigns, ſhould be taught at the ſame time, ſo that the ear, the eye, 


and the mind, ſhould keep pace with one another, and that tech- 
nical habits ſhould be acquired without injury to the underſtand- 
ing. If a child begins between four and five years of age, he may 

be allowed half a year for this eſſential preliminary ſtep in arith- 


metick ; four or five minutes application every day will be ſufficient 
to teach him not only the relations of the firſt decade in numera- 
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tion, but alſo how to write figures with aecumey and expe- 


* 


dition. 


2 he next ep is by far the moſt difficult ; in ths ſcience of arith- 
metick; in treatiſes upon the ſubject it is conciſely paſſed over 
under the title Numeration, but it requires no ſmall degree of care 
to make it intelligible to children, and we therefore eee 
that, beſides direct inſtruction upon the ſubject, the child ſhould 
be led, by degrees, to underſtand the nature of claſſification in ge- 


neral. Botany and natural hiſtory, though they are not purſued 
as ſciences, are, notwithſtanding, the daily occupation and ES 


ment of children, and they ſupply conſtant examples of claiſifica- 
tion. In converſation theſe may be familiarly pointed out; a 
grove, a flock, &c. are conſtantly before the eyes of our pupil, and 


he comprehends as well as we do what is meant by two groves, 


two flocks, &c. The trees that form the grove are each of them 


individuals, but let their numbers be what they may when they 


are conſidered as a grove, the groye is but one, and may be 
thought of and ſpoken of diſtinctly, without any relation to the 
number of ſingle trees which it contains. From theſe, and ſimilar 


obſervations, a child may be led to conſider en as the name for a 


whole, an integer; a one, which may be repreſented by the figure 
(i): this ſame figure may alſo ſtand for a hundred, or a thouſand, 
ꝛs he will readily perceive hereafter, Indeed, the term one hun- 
dred will become familiar to him in conyerſation long before he 
comprehends that the word fen is uſed as an aggregate term, like 
a dozen, or a thouſand. We do not uſe the word ten as the 


French do une dizaine ; ten does not, therefore, preſent the idea 


of an integer till we learn arithmetick. This is a defect in our lan- 
duage, which has ariſen from the uſe of ee numeration; 
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the analogies exiſting between the names of other numbers in pro- 
greſſion is broken by the terms eleven and twelve. 7.  hirteen, 
fourteen, &c. are 10 obviouſly compounded of three and ten, and 
four and ten, as to ſtrike the ears of children immediately, and 
when they advance as far as twenty, they readily perceive that a 


: new ſeries of units begins, and proceeds to thirty, and that thirty, 
- forty, &c. mean three tens, four tens, & e. In pointing out theſe 


analogies to children, they become intereſted and attentive, they 


ſhew that ſpecies of pleafure which ariſes from the perception of 


aptitude, or of truth. It can ſcarcely be denied that ſuch a plea- 


ſure exiſts independently of every view of utility and fame, and 


: when we can once excite this feeling in the minds of our young 


pupils at any period . 2555 education, we may be certain of 


ſucceſs, | 

As foon as diltiact not ions have been acquired of the manner in 
which a collection of ten units becomes a new unit of a higher 
order, our pupil may be led to obſerve the utility of this inven- 
tion by various examples, before he pplics it to the rules of 
arithmetick. Let him count as far as ten with black pebbles“, 
for inſtance; let him lay aſide a white pebble to repreſent the col- 


. lection of ten; ; he may count another. ſeries of ten black pebbles, 


5 and lay afide another white one; and ſo on, till he has collected 
ten white pebbles: as each of the ten white pebbles repreſents ten 
black pebbles, he will have counted one hundred; and the ten white 
pebbles may now be repreſented by a ſingle red one, which will 


ſtand for one hundred. This large number, which it takes up ſo 


much time to 7;count,; and which could not be corgprahaudes at one 


/ 


3 eee derived from the 148 1 «ble, 
i 1 f * 3 8 25 
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view, is repreſented by a ſingle ſign. Here the difference of co: 
Jour forms the diſtinction: difference | in ſhape, or ſize, would an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe, as in the Roman notation X for ten, L for 
fifty, C for one hundred, &c. All this is fully within the com- 
prehenſion of a child of ſix years old, and will lead him to the va- 
lue of written figures by the place which they hold when com- 
pared with one Wende Indeed he may be led to invent this ar- 
rangement, a circumſtance- which would encourage him in every 
part of his education. When once he clearly comprehends that 
the third place, counting from the right, contains only figures 
which repreſent r e &c. he will have conquered one of the 
greateſt difficulties of arithmetick. If a paper ruled with ſeveral 
perpendicular lines, a quarter of an inch aſunder, be ſhewn to him, 
he will ſee that the ſpaces or columns between theſe lines would 
diſtinguiſh the value of figures written in them, without the uſe 
of the ſign (o), and he will ſee that (o), or zero, ſerves only to 
mark the place or ſituation of the neighbouring figures. 


An idea of decimal arithmetick, but without detail, may now be 
given to him, as it will not appear extraordinary to im that a 
unit ſhould repreſent ten by having its place, or column chan ged ; 
and nothing more is neceſſary in Led arithmetick than to con- 
fider that Sonia which repreſented, at one time, an integer, or 
whole, as repreſenting at another time the number of tenth parts 
into which that whole may have been broken. 


Our pupil may next be taught what i is called numeration, which 
he cannot fail to underſtand, ol in which he ſhould be frequently 
exerciſed, Common addition will be eafily underſtood by a child 
who diſtinetly perceives that the perpendicular columns, or Places 

3 | in 
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in which figures are written, may diſtinguiſh their. value under 
various different denominations, as gallons, furlongs, ſhillings, 

&. We ſhould not teaſe children with long ſums in avoirdupois 
weight, or load their frail memories with tables of long- meaſure, 
and A7 meaſure, and ale-meaſure in the country, and ale-meaſure 
in London; only let them caſt up a few ſums in different denomi- 
nations, with the tables before them, and let the practice of ad- 
dition be preſerved in their minds by ſhort ſums every day, and 
when they are between fix and ſeven years old they will be ſuf- 
ficiently _— of "_ firſt and moſt uſeful rule of 2 


— 


To children who have been 6 in this manner ſubtraction 
will be quite eafy; care, however, ſhould be taken to give thema 
clear notion of the myſtery of borrowing and Prins. which: is in- 
culeated! in teachin 8 ſubtraction. e 


From 94 
5 Subtract | 46 


&« Six from four 1 can t, but fix from ten, and four remains; 


&« four and four i 15 eight,” 1 


66 
And en ” © One that J borrowed and four are five, five bow 
6 nine, ad four remains,” | 


This is the e but is it ever explained! ? or can it? Cer- 
tainly not without ſome alteration. A child ſees that fix cannot 
be ſubtracted (taken) from four ; more eſpecially a a child who 1s 
familiarly acquainted with the component parts of the names fix 
and four: he ſees that the ſum 46 is leſs than the ſum 94, and he 
| knows that the leſſer ſum hy be ſubtracted from the greater; yh 

5 ne 


- . he may draw a ſtroke acroſs the (3) and write 8 over * 
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he does not perceive the means of ſeparating them figure by figure. 


Tell him, that though fix cannot be deduced from four, yet it can 


from fourteen, and that if one of the tens which are contained in 


the (9) ninety in the uppermoſt row of the ſecond column be ſup- 


poſed to be taken away, or borrowed, from the ninety, and added 
to the four, the nine will be reduced to 8 (eighty), and the four 
will become fourteen. Our pupil will comprehend this moſt rea- 
dily; he will fee that 6, which could not be ſubtracted from 4, 

may be ſubtracted from fourteen, and he will remember that the 
gin the next column is to be confidered as only (8). To avoid 


it 5 ) and proceed to the remainder of the operation. This method 


for beginners is certainly very diſtinct, and may, for ſome time, be 


employed with advantage ; and after its rationale has become fa- 


miliar, we may explain the common method, which depends upon 3 
this conſideration. 


« If one cm is to be deducted from another, the remainder 
« will be the fame, whether we add any given number to the 
** ſmaller number, or take away the ſame given number from the 
© larger,” For inſtance :. | 


4 


* 


Let the larger number RO un * 

And the Che I oo a” Y 

If you dedu& 3 from the larger it wall be 6. 
4 
2 


From this ſubtract the ſmaller - ,- 


The remainder will be 3 


— 


* This method is recommended in the Cours de Math. par Camus, P. 38. 
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Or if you add 3 to the ſrnaller PL it 
will be Ws 33 — 


8 
Subtra® this from the larger number . 9 
, : : | i f. 

2 


: The remainder will be T 
Now in the common method of beer Män the one which is 
borrowed is taken from the uppermoſt figure in the adjoining 
column, and inſtead of altering that figure to one leſs, we add one 
to the loweſt figure, which, as'we Kave juſt ſhewn, will have the 
fame effect. The terms, however, that are commonly uſed in 
performing this operation, are improper. To ſay one that I bor- 
«© rowed, and four” (meaning the loweſt figure in the adjoining co- 
lumn), implies the idea that what was ad is now to be re- 
paid to that loweſt figure, which is not the fact. As to multi- 
plication, we have little to ſay. Our pupil ſhould be furniſhed, in 
the firſt inſtance, with a table containing the addition of the diffe. 
rent units, which form the different products of the multiplication 
table: theſe he ſhould, from time to time, add up as an exerciſe in 
addition; and it ſhould be frequently pointed out to him, that adding 
theſe figures ſo many times over is the ſame as multiplying them 
by the ad of times that they are added; as three times 3 means 
2 added three times. Here one of the figures repreſents a quan- 
| tity, the other does not repreſent a quantity, it denotes nothing 
but the times, or frequency of repetition. Young people, as RY 
advance, are apt.to confound theſe ſigns, and to imagine, for in- 
n in the rule of res, Kc. that the ſums which they mul - 
FHP tuply 
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tiply together mean quantities; that 40 yards of linen may be 
multipled by three and ſixpence, &c. an idea from which the 
misſtatements in ſums that are intricate frequently ariſe, 


We have heard that the multiplication table has been ſet, like the 
Chapter of Kings, to a cheerful tune. This is a ſpecies of tech- 
nical memory which we have long practiſed, and which can do no 
harm to the underſtanding ; it prevents the mind from no bene- 
ficial exertion, and may fave much irkſome labour. It is certainly 
to be wiſhed that our pupil ſhould be expert in the multiplication 
table; if the cubes which we have formerly mentioned be employ- 
ed for this pupoſe, the notion of ſquaring figures will be introduced 
at the ſame time that the multiplication table is committed to me- 
mory. „ 
In diviſion what is called the Italian method of arranging the di- 
viſor and quotient appears to be preferable to the common one, as 


it places them in ſuch a manner as to be eaſily multiplied by each 
other, and as it agrees with algebraic notation. 


The uſual method is this: 
Diviſor 1 
71)83467(1175 


Italian method : 
Dividend 5 
83467 71 


1175 
205 
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| 


The rule of three 1s commonly taught in a manner merely tech. 
nical: that it may be learned in this manner, ſo as to anſwer the 


common purpoſes of life, there can be no doubt; and nothing 


is farther from our deſign than to depreciate any mode of inſtrue- 


tion which has been inet by experience: but our purpoſe j is 
to point out methods of conveying inſtruction that ſhall j improve 


the reaſoning faculty, and habituate our pupil to think upon 


every ſubject. We with, therefore, to point out the courſe which 
the mind would follow to ſolve problems relative to proportion 
without the rule, and to turn our pupil's attention to the circum- 
ſtances in 1 which the rule aſſiſts us. 


The calculation of the price of any commodity, or the meaſure 
of any quantity, where the firſt term is one, may be always ſtated 
as a ſum in the rule of three ; but as this ſtatement retards, inſtead 


. of e the 1 it is never N 


If one e yard coſts a filling, how much will three yards colt i 


The mind immediately perceives that the * added three times 


together, or multiplied by three, gives the anſwer. If a certain 


number of apples are to be equally diſtributed amongſt a certain 
number of boys, if the ſhare of one is one apple, the "Gare of ten 


or twenty is plainly equal to ten or twenty: But if we ſtate that 
the ſhare of three boys is twelve apples, and aſk what number will 


be ſufficient for nine boys, the anſwer is not obvious, it requires 
conſideration. Aſk our pupil what made it fo eaſy to anſwer the 


laſt queſtion, he * readily ſay, 00 Becauſe I knew what Was the 
„ ſhare of one.“ | | 


Then 


— —— 2 em — —— EE 
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Then you could anſwer this new queſtion if you knew the ſhare 


of one boy ? 
Yes. 


Cannot you find out what the ſhare of one boy 1 is when the ſhare 
of three boys is twelve? ; 5 | 


Four. 


What number of apples then will be enough, at the ſame rate, 
for nine boys ? TY 


Nine times four, that is ** 5 | 
In this vena be does nothing more than divide the ſecond 
number by the firſt, and multiply the quotient by the third; 12 
divided by 3 is 4, which multiplied by g is 36. And this is, in 
truth, the foundation of the rule; for though the golden rule fa- 
cilitates calculation, and contributes admirably to our convenience, 
it is not abſolutely neceſſary to the ſolution of queſtions relating to 
proportion. 
Again, Ik the 8 of three boys is five 22 9 905 how many will 
45 be ſufficient for nine?“ 
Our pupil will attempt to proceed as in the former queſtion, 
and will begin by endeavouring to find out the ſhare of one of the 
| three boys; but this is not quite ſo eaſy ; he will ſee that each is 
to have one apple, and part of another; but it will-coſt him ſome 
SLY - pains 
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pains, to determine exaQly bow much. When at length he finds 
that one and two thirds is the ſhare of one boy, before he can an- 
ſwer the queſtion he muſt multiply one and two thirds by nine, 
which is an operation in fractions, a rule of which he at preſent 
knows nothing. But if he begins by multiplying the ſecond, inſtead 
of dividing it previouſly by the firſt number, ha will avoid the em- 
barraſſment occaſioned by fractional parts, and. will eaſily ſolve the 
queſtion, 


35 9 16 


ee $ 
by 9 


it makes At - 
which product 4 5. divided by 3, gives I 5. 


Here our pu ipit perceives, that if a given number, 12, for in tance, 
is to be divided by one number, and multiplied' by another, iz will 
come to the fame thing, whether he begins by dividing the given 
number, 0 or r by multiplying it. 


12 divided by 4 is 3, which 
multiplied by 6 is 18, 
And . T5 
12 multiplied by 6 is 72, which. 

divided by 4 is 18, 


2 222 K &@ ap emp — . aud 


We recommend it to preceptors not to fatigue the memories of 
their young pupils with ſums which are difficult only from the 
number of figures which they require, but rather to give exam- 
ples in pradiice, where aliquot parts are to be conſidered, "ond where 
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their ingenuity may be employed without exhauſting their patience. 

A variety of arithmetical queſtions occur in common converſation, 
and from common incidents ; theſe ſhould be made a N 4 
inquiry, and our pupils, amongſt others, ſhould try their {kill : 
ſhort, whatever can be taught 1 in converſation is clear gain in in- 
ſtruction. 


We ſhould obſerve, that wery explanation upon theſe ſubjects Fn 
ſhould be recurred to from time to time, perhaps every two or three 
months; as there are no circumſtances in the buſineſs of every day 
which recall abſtra& ſpeculations to the minds of children ; and 
the pupil who underſtands them to day, may, without any defi- 
ciency of memory, forget them entirely in a few weeks. Indeed, 
the perception of the chain of reaſoning, which connects demonſtra- 
tion, is what makes it truly advantageous in education, Who- 
ever has occaſion, in the buſineſs of life, to make uſe of the rule of 
three, may learn it effectually in a month as well as in ten years; 
but the habit of reaſoning cannot be acquired late in life without 
unuſual labour, and uncommon fortitude. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


GEOMETRY. 


THERE is certainly no royal road to Geometry, but the way 
may be rendered eaſy and . by timely preparations for the 
ne. 


Without any previous knowledge of the country, or of its pe- 
culiar language, how can we expect that our young traveller 
ſhould advance with facility or pleaſure. We are anxious that our 
pupil ſhould acquire a taſte for accurate reaſoning, and we reſort to 
Geometry, as the moſt perfect, and the pureſt . of ratiocina- 
tion which has been invented. Let us, then, ſedulouſly avoid 
whatever may diſguſt him; let his firſt ſteps be eaſy, and ſucceſs- 
ful; let them be frequently repeated till he can trace them with- 
out a guide. 


We have negmmended in the chapter upon Toys, that hi 
ſhould, from their earlieſt years, be accuſtomed to the ſhape of 
what are commonly called the regular ſolids ; they ſhould alſo be 
accuſtomed to the figures in mathematical diagrams. To theſe 
| ſhould be added their ihc names, and the whole language of 


the ſcience ſhould be rendered as familiar as poſſible. CE 
| Ds DRE. | Mr . 
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Mr. Donne, an ingenious mathematician of Briſtol, has pub- 
liſhed a proſpectus of an Eflay on Mechanical Geometr y: he has 


executed, and employed with ſucceſs, models in wood and metal 


for demonſtrating propoſitions i in geometry in a palpable manner, 
We have endeavoured, in vain, to procure a ſet of theſe models for 
our own pupils, but we e have no doubt of their entire utility. 


What has been thus rel in childhood mould not be ſuffered 


to eſcape the memory. Dionyfius ® had mathematical diagrams de- 
| ſcribed upon the floors of his apartments, and thus recalled their 
demonſtrations to his memory. The ſlighteſt addition that can be 
conceived, if it be continued daily, wall imperceptibly not only pre- 


ſerve what has been already acquired, but will, in a few years, 


amount to as large a ſtock of mathematical knowledge as we could 
with. It is not our object to make mathematicians, but to make 


it eaſy to our pupil to become a mathematician, if his intereſt, or his 


ambition, make it defirable; and, above all, to habituate him to 
clear reaſoning, and cloſe attention. - And we may here remark, 


that an early acquaintance with the accuracy of mathematical de- 


monſtration does not, within our experience, contract the powers 
of the imagination, On the contrary, we think that a young lady 
of twelve years old, who is now no more, and who had an un- 
common propenſity to mathematical n had an imagination 
remarkably vivid and inventive Te. 


We 1 our pupils to form in their minds the con- 


\ * 


 * Plutarch.—Life of Dion. 
4 v. Rivuletta, a little ar written entirely by her in 1 _ 
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ception of figures generated from points and lines, and ſurfaces 
ſuppoſed to move in different directions, and with different veloci- 
ties. It may be thought that this would be a difficult occupation 
for young minds; but, upon trial, it will be found not only eaſy 
to them, but entertaining. In their ſubſequent ſtudies it will be of 
material advantage; it will facilitate their progreſs not only in 
pure mathematicks, but in mechanicks and aſtronomy, and in every 
operation of the mind which requires exact reflection. 


To demand ſteady thought from a perſon who has not been 
trained to it, is one of the moſt unprofitable and dangerous requi- 
ſitions that can be made in education. 


6 Full in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, 
« And petrify a genius to a dunce.“ 


In the uſual commencement of mathematical ſtudies the learner 
is required to admit that a point, of which he ſees the prototype, 
a dot before him, has neither length, breadth, nor thickneſs, 
This, ſurely, is a degree of faith not abſolutely neceſſary for the neo- 
phite in ſcience. It is an abſurdity which has, with much ſuc- 
ceſs, been attacked in ** Obſervations'on the Nature of Demon- 

* ſtrative Evidence,” by Doctor Beddoes. 


We agree with the doctor as to the impropriety of calling a 
viſible Jot a point without dimenſions. But, notwithſtanding the 
high reſpe& which the author commands by a ſteady purſuit of 
het on all ſubjeas of human knowledge, we cannot avoid proteſting 
againſt part of the doctrine which he has endeavoured to inculcate. 
That the names s point, radius, &c. are derived from ſenſible ob- 
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jects, need not be diſputed ; but furely the word centre can be un- 


derſtood by the human mind without the preſence of any viſible or 


= tangible ſubſtance. 


Where two lines meet, their junction cannot have dimenſions; 


where two radi of a circle meet they conſtitute the centre, and 


the name centre may be uſed for ever without any relation toa tan- 
gible or viſible point. The word boundary, in Iike manner, means 


the extreme limit we call a line; but to aſſert that it has thickneſs, | 


wonld, from the very terms which are uſed to deſcribe it, be a 
direct contradiction, Biſhop Berkely, Mr. Walton, Philathetes 
Cantabrigienſis, and Mr. Benjamin Robins, publiſhed ſeveral 
pamphlets upon this ſubje& about half a century ago. No man 


* 


had a more penetrating mind than Berkely; but we apprehend that 


Mr. Robins cloſed the diſpute againſt him. This is not meant as 


an appeal to authority, but to apprize ſuch of our readers as wiſn 


to conſider the argument, where they may meet an accurate inveſ- 
tigation of the ſubject. It is ſufficient for our purpoſe to warn pre- 


ceptors, not to inſiſt upon their pupils acquieſcence in the dogma, 
that a point, repreſented by a dot, is without dimenſions; and at the 


ſame time to profeſs that we underſtand diſtinctly what is meant 


by mathematicians when they ſpeak of length without breadth, 


and of a ſuperficies without depth; expreſſions which, to our 
minds, convey a meaning as diſtinct as the name of any viſible 


or tangible ſubſtance in nature, whoſe varieties from ſhade, diſ- 


tance, % hy ſmoothneſs, heat, &c. are infinite, and not to be 
comprehended 1 in any definition. | 


In fact, this is a Abe merely about words, and as the extenſion 
„%%% ne 5 of 
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of the art of printing puts it in the power of every man to pro- 

poſe and to defend his opinions at length, and at leiſure, the beſt 

friends may ſupport different ſides of a ſpeculative queſtion with 

mutual regard, and the moſt violent enemies with civility and 

decorum. Can we believe that Tycho Brahe loſt half his noſe 5 Fo... 
in a diſpute with a Daniſh nobleman about a mathematical de- 

\ monſtration? a = 


CHAPTER | 


CHAPTER XVIL 


ON MECHANICKS. 


PARENTS are anxious that children ſhould be converſant with 
Mechanicks, and with what are called the Mechanick powers. Cer- 


tainly no ſpecies of knowledge is better ſuited to the taſte and ca- 


pacity of youth, and yet it ſeldom forms a part of early inſtruction. 
Every body talks of the lever, the wedge, and the pulley, but moſt 
people perceive that the notions which they have of their reſpective 
uſes is unſatisfactory, and indiſtindt; and many endeavour, at a 
late period of life, to acquire a ſcientific and exact knowledge of 
the effects that are produced by implements which are in every 
body's hands, or that are abſolutely neceſſary in the daily —_ 


tions of mankind, 


An itinerant lecturer ſeldom fails of having a numerous and ate 
tentive auditory, and if he does not communicate much of that 
knowledge which he endeavours to explain, it is not to be attribut- 
ed either to his want of ſkill, or to the inſufficiency of his appa- 
ratus, but to the novelty of the terms which he is obliged to uſe. 


Iznorance of the language in which uy ſcience is taught, is an in- 
ſuperable 
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ſuperable bar to its being ſuddenly acquired; beſides a 88 
knowledge of the meaning of terms, we muſt have an inſtanta- 
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neous idea excited in our da whenever they are repeated ; and, 


as this can be acquired only by practice, it is impoſſible that philo- 


ſophical lectures can be of much ſervice to thoſe who are not fi. 
miliarly acquainted with the technical language in which they _ 


delivered; and yet there is ſcarcely any ſubject of human i inquiry 


more obvious to the underſtanding than the laws of mechanicks, 


Only a ſmall portion of geometry is neceſſary to the learner, if he 


even wiſhes to become maſter of the more difficult problems which 
are uſually contained in a courſe of lectures, and moſt of what j is 


practically uſeful may be acquired by : any 1 who f is * in 
common arithmetick. 


But we cannot proceed a fingle ſtep without deviating from 
common language ; if the theory of the balance, or the lever, is 


to be explained, we immediately ſpeak of pace and time. To per- 


ſons not verſed in literature it is probable, that theſe terms appear 


more ſimple and intelligible than they do to a man who has read 
Locke, and other metaphyGral writers. The term ſpace, to the 
bulk of mankind, conveys the idea of an interval; they conſider 
the word time as repreſenting a definite number of years, days, or 
minutes; but the metaphyſician, when he hears the words ſpace 
and time, immediately takes the alarm, and recurs to the abſtract 
notions which are aſſociated with theſe terms; he perceives diffi- 


culties unknown to the unlearned, and feels a confuſion of ideas which 


diſtracts his attention. The lecturer proceeds with confidence, 
never ſuppoſing that his audience can be puzzled by ſuch common 
terms. He means by /pace the diſtance from the place whence 


2 body begins to fal to the Place. where its motion. ceaſes ; and by 
; 8 ine 
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time he means the number of ſeconds, or of any determinate di- 
viſions of civil time which elapſe from the commencement of any 
motion to its end; or, in other words, the duration of any given 
motion. After this has been frequently repeated, any intelligent 
perſon perceives the ſenſe in which they are uſed by the tenor of 
the diſcourſe ; but in the interim the greateſt part of what he has 
heard cannot have been underſtood, * the premiſes upon which 
every ſubſequent demonſtration is founded are unknown to him. 
11 this be true, when it is affirmed of two terms only, what muſt 
be the ſituation of thoſe to whom eight or ten unknown technical 
terms occur at the commencement of a lecture? A complete know- 
ledge, ſuch a knowledge as is not only full, but familiar, of all the 
common terms made uſe of in theoretic and practical mechanicks, 
is, therefore, abſolutely neceffary before any perſon can attend pub- 
lic lectures in natural . y with advantage. 


What has bags faig of ublic EN may, with equal propriety, 
be applied to private inſtruction; and it is probable, that inatten- 

tion to this circumſtance is the reaſon why ſo few people have diſ- 
. tin& notions of natural philoſophy. Learning by rote, or even 
reading repeatedly definitions of the technical terms of any ſcience, 
muſt undoubtedly facilitate its acquirement; but converſation, with 
the habit of explaining the meaning of words, and the ſtructure of 
common domeſtic implements to children, is the ſure and ef- 
fectual method of preparin g the mind for the acquirement of 


| ſcience, 


The ancients, in learning this ſpecies of knowledge, had an ad- 
vantage of which we are deprived: many of their terms of ſcience 
were the common names of familiar objects. How few do we meet 


. 127 
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who have a diſtinct notion of the words radius, angle, or valve? A 
Roman peaſant knew what a radius or a valve meant, in their ori. 


valve was a door, and a radius a ſpoke of a wheel; but an Eng. 
liſh child finds it as difficult to remember the meaning of the word 
— : angle, as the word parabola, An angle i is uſually confounded, by 


1 triangle, and the long reaſoning of many a laborious inſtructor has 
nl been confounded by this popular miſtake. - When a glaſs pump is 
ſhewn to an admiring ſpectator, he is deſired to watch the motion 

of the valves: he looks ** above, about, and underneath;“ but, ig- 

norant of the word value, he looks in vain. Had he been defired 

to look at the motion of the little doors that opened and ſhut, as the 

handle. of the pump was moved up and down, he would have fol- 

lowed the lecturer with eaſe, and would have underſtood all his 
ſubſequent reaſoning. If a child attempts to puſh any thing hea- 

vier than himſelf, his feet ſlide away from it, and the object can be 
moved only at intervals, and by ſudden ſtarts ; but if he be defired 
EE . his feet againſt the wall, he finds it eaſy to puſh what be- 
fore eluded his little ſtrength, Here the uſe of a fulcrum, or fixed 

17 point, by means of which bodies may be moved, is diſtinctly un- 
der ſtood. If two boys lay a board acroſs a narrow block of wood, 

or ſtone, and balance each other at the oppoſite ends of it, they 

acquire another idea of a center of motion, If a poker is reſted 

againſt a bar of a grate, and employed to lift up the coals, the ſame 

notion of a center is recalled to their minds. If a boy fitting upon 


ſtrength at one end of the ſeat, whilſt the other end of the {eat 
reſts on the ground, it will be readily perceived by them that the 


5 point of reſt, or center of motion, or fulcrum. is the ground, aud 
" that 


ginal ſignification, as well as a modern profeſſor; he knew that a 


thoſe who are ignorant of geometry and mechanicks, with the word 


a plank, a ſofa, or form, be lifted up by another boy applying his 


It 
W: 


kn 
un 


wo 
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that the fulcrum is not, as in the firſt inſtance, between the force 
that lifts, and the thing that is lifted ; the fulcrum is at one end, 
the force which is exerted acts at the other end, and the weight is 
in the middle. In trying theſe ſimple experiments the terms ful- 
crum, center of motion, &c. ſhould be conſtantly employed, and in 
a a very ſhort time they would be as familiar to a boy of eight years 
old as to any philoſopher. If for ſome years the ſame wa free 
quently recur to him in the ſame ſenſe, is it to be ſuppoſed that a 
lecture upon the balance and the lever would be as unintelligible 
to him as to perſons of good abilities, who at a more advanced age 
hear theſe terms from the mouth of a lecturer? A boy in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances would appear as if he had a genius for mechanicks, when, 
perhaps, he might have leſs taſte for the ſcience, and leſs capacity 
than the generality of the audience. Trifling as it may firſt ap- 
pear, it will not be found a trifling advantage, in the progreſs of 
education, to attend to this circumſtance, A diſtin knowledge 
ol a few terms aſſiſts a learner in his firſt attempts; finding theſe 
ſucceſsful, he advances with confidence, and acquires new ideas 
without difficulty or diſguſt. Rouſſeau, with his uſual eloquence, 
has inculcated the neceſſity of annexing ideas to words; he de- 
claims againſt the ſplendid ignorance of men who ſpeak by rote, and 
who are rich in words amidſt the moſt deplorable poverty of ideas, 
To ſtore the memory of his pupil with i images of things, he is will- 
ing to neglect, and leave to hazard, his acquirement of language. 
It requires no elaborate argument to prove that a boy, whoſe mind 
was ſtored with accurate images of external objects, of ex perimental 
knowledge, and who had acquired habitual dexterity, but who was 
unacquainted with the uſual ſigns by which ideas are expreſſed, 
would be incapable of accurate reaſoning, or would, at beſt, reaſon 
cnly upon particulars, Without general terms he could not ab- 
| = as 
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Kract; he could not, till his vocabulary was enlarged, and familie, 
to him, reaſon upon general topics, or dra concluſions from ge. 


neral principles: in ſhort, he would be in the ſituation of thoſe 4 


who, in the ſolution of difficult and complicated queſtions rela- 
tive to quantity, are obliged to employ tedious and perplexed cal. 
culations, inſtead of the clear and comprehenſive nn. that un- 
fold themſelves by the” * of figns f in algebra. | 


. EY is not "neceſſary in teaching children the tevhnival language of 
any art or ſcience, that' we ſhould urſue the ſame order that is re- 
quiſite in teaching the ſcience itſelf. Order is required in reaſon- 
ing, becauſe all reafoning is employed in deducing propoſitions 
from one another in a regular ſeries ; but where terms are em- 
ployed merely as names, his order may be diſpenſed with. It is, 
| however, of great conſequence to ſeize the proper time for intro- 
5 ducing 4 new term; a moment when attention is awake, and when 
accident has produced ſome particular intereſt in the object. In 
every family opportunities of this fort occur without any prepara- 
tion, and ſuch opportunities are far preferable to a formal lecture 
and a ſplendid apparatus for the firſt leflotis in natural philoſophy 
and chemiſtry, If the pump belonging to the houſe is out of order, 
and the pump- maker is fet to work, an excellent opportunity pre- 
ſents itſelf for variety of inſtruction. The center pin of the handle 
is taken out, and a long rod is drawn up by degrees, at the end of 
which a round piece of wood is {ten partly covered with leather. 
| Your pupil immediately afks the name of it, and the putnp-maker 
prevents your anſwer by infortning little maſter that it is called 
ſucker. You ſhew it to the child, he handles it, feels whether 
the leather is hard or foft, and at length diſcovers that there is a 


hole through. It which 18 cane Wich a little flap or door. This 
| | | he 


} 


forwards he will perceive that the clack, which ſhould now be 
called the valve, opens and ſhuts as the piſton is drawn back- 


| wards and forwards, It will be better not to inform the child how 
this mechaniſm is employed in the pump. If the names ſucker 


and piſton, clack and valve, are fixed in his memory, it will be 
ſufficient for his firſt leſſon. At another opportunity he ſhould be 
preſent when the fixed or lower valve of the pump is drawn up ; T7 


he will examine it, and find that jt is ſimilar to the valve of the 


piſton ; if he ſees it put down into the pump, and ſees the piſton 
put into its place, and ſet to work, the names that he has learned. 


will be fixed more deeply in his mind, and he will have ſome ge- 
neral notion of the whole apparatus. From time to time theſe 
names ſhould be recalled to his memory on ſuitable ecaſions, but 


be ſhould not be aſked to repeat them by rote.” What has been 


ſaid is not intended as a leſſon fer a child in mechanicks, but as f 
ſketch of a method of teaching which has * > employes with 


ſucceſs, 


ene repairs are carried on in a houſe children ſhould be 
permitted to ſee : whilſt every body about them ſeems intereſted, 
they become attentive from ſympathy ; and whenever action ac- 
companies inſtruction, it is ſure to make an impreſſion, If a lock 
is out of order, when it is taken off ſhew it to your pupil; point 
out ſome of its principal parts, and name them; then put it into 
the hands of the child, aud let him manage it as he pleaſes, Locks 
re full of oil, and lack with'duſt and iron; but if children have 
been taught Habits of neatneſs, they may be clock-makers and 
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he learns from the workmen is called a clack, The child ſhayld 
now be permitted to plunge the piſian (by which name it thoyld 
10 be called) into a tub of water; in drawing it backwards and 


3N2 w whiteſmiths, 
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Whitefmiths, without ſpoiling their clothes, or the furniture of 2 
houſe. Upon every occaſion of this ſort technical terms ſhould be 


made familiar; they are of great uſe in the every-day buſineſs of 


life, and are peculiarly ſerviceable in giving orders to workmen, 
who, when they are ſpoken to in a language that they are uſed to, 
es ue: is ſaid to them, and work with My; 


An early uſe of à rule and pencil, a eaßy acceſs to prints of 
machines,. of architecture, and of the implements of trades, are of 
obvious uſe in this part of education. The machines. publiſhed. by . 
the Society of Arts in London; the prints in Deſaguliers, Emer- 
ſon, le Spectacle de la Nature, Machines approuvees par VAca.. 
demie, Chambers's Dictionary, Berthoud ſur I'Horlogerie, Dic- 
-tionaire des Arts et des. Metiers, may, in ſucceſſion, be put into the 
hands of children. The moſt ſimple ſhould be firſt ſelected, and 
the pupils ſhould: be-accuſtomed to attend minutely to:one print be- 
fore another is given to them. A proper perſon ſhould carefully 
point out and explain to them the firſt prints that they examine, 
they * after wards be left to . = 


To 3 printvof machines, a . knowledge of what 
is meant by an elevation, a: profile, a ſection, a perſpective view, - 
and a (vue d' oiſeau) bird's eye view, is-neceflary, To obtain diſ- 
tinct ideas of ſections, a fer models of oommon furniture, as cheſts 
of drawers, bellows, grates, &c; may be provided, and may be 
cut aſunder in different directions. Children eaſily comprehend 
this part of drawing, and its uſes, which. may be pointed out in 
books of architecture; its application to · the common buſineſs of 
nife is ſo. various and immediate, as to fix it for eyer in the me- 


9s * dine the habit of ee, which is e by 
wing 


\ 
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drawing the ſections of complicated architecture or machinery, is 
highly advantageous to the mind. The parts which we wiſh to 
expreſs are concealed, and are ſugg geſted partly by the elevation or 
profi le of the figure, and partly by the connexion between the 
end propoſed in the conſtruction of the building, machine, &c. and 
the means which are adapted to effect it. 


A knowledge of perſpettive is to be acquired by an operation of 
the mind directly oppoſite to what is neceſſary in delineating the 
ſections of bodies; the mind muſt here be intent only upon the 
objects that are delineated upon the retina, exactly what we ſee; 
it muſt forget or ſuſpend the knowledge which it has acquired from 
experience, and muſt ſee with the eye of childhood no farther than 
the ſurface. Every perſon, who is accuſtomed to drawing . in perſpec- 
tive, ſees external nature, when he pleaſes, merely as a picture: 
this habit contributes much to form a taſte for the fine arts; it 
may, however, be carried to exceſs. There are improvers who 
prefer the moſt dreary ruin to an elegant and convenient manſion, 
and who prefer a blaſted. ſtump to the glorious foliage of the oak. 


Perſpective is not, however, recommended merely as a means 
ef improving the taſte, but as it is uſeful in facilitating the know- 
ledge of mechanieks. When once children are familiarly acquaintedd 
with perſpective, and with the repreſentations of machines by ele- 
vations, ſections, &c. prints will ſupply them with-an extenſive 
variety of information; and when they ſoe real machines, their 
ſtructure and uſes will be eaſily comprehended. The noiſe, the 
ſeeming confuſion, and the ſize of ſeveral machines,.. make i it diffi- 
| cult to comprehend,. and combine their various parts, without: 

much Les and. repeated examination; ;, the reduced ſize of prints 
| __ 
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_ lays the whole at once before the eye, and tends to facilitate not 
only comprehenfion, but contrivance. Whoever can delineate pro- 


greſſively as he invents, ſaves much labour, much time, and the ha. 


Zard of confuſion. Various contrivances have been employed to fi 
oillitate drawing in perſpective, as may be ſeen in ** Cabinet de 
* Servier, Memoires of the French Academy, Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, and lately in the Repertory of Arts.“ The following 


Is fimple, pun ig and He 


i { i 


PLATE % Flo... 


A B ©, three mahogany boards, two, four, and ſix iche long, 
and of the ſame breadth reſpectively, ſo : as to . in the n manger 


repreſented. 1 
PLATE 3 Fro. 2. 


The part A] is ſerewed, or clamped to a table of a convenient 
height, and a ſheet of paper, one edge of which is put under the 
piece A, 1 be held faſt to on table. | 
| The Hides P. is to be ſet at pleaſure) with i its ſharp point to y 
: part of an objeRt r the: 2 ſees 1 E the eye piece. 


„5 The hid] is now to be doubled as in Fig. 2, taking Care e that 

the index is not difturbed; the point, which was before perpen- 
. dicular, will then approach the paper horizontally, and the place to 
which it points on the paper muſt be marked with a pencil. The 
7 machine muſt be again unfolded, and another point of the object 


18 155 be aſcertained 1 in the fame manner as Sv? 3 the ſpace be- 
| tween 
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tween theſe points may be then connected with a line; freſh 
points ſhould then be taken, marked with a pencil, and connect- 
ed with a line; and ſo on ſucceſſively, till the whole object is de- 
lineated. 


Beſides the common terms of art, the technical terms of ſcience 
fhould, by degrees, be reudered familiar to our pupils. Amongſt 
theſe the words Space aud Time occur, as we have obſerved, the 
ſooneſt, and are of the oreateſt importance. Without exact defini- 


tions, or abſtract reafonings, a general notion of the uſe of theſe 


terms may be inculcated by employing them frequently in con ver- 
fation, and by applying them to things and circumſtances which 
occur without preparation, and about which children are inte- 
reſted, or occupied. There is a great ſpace left between the 
« words ir. that printing.” »The child underſtands that ſpace in 
this ſentence means white paper between black letters. You 
* ſhould leave a greater ſpace between the flowers which you are 

« planting,” —he knows that you mean more ground. There is 
* a great ſpace between that boat and the fhip, "—ſpace of water. 
„ hope the hawk will not be able to catch that pigeon, there is a 

great ſpace between them, —ſpace of air. The men who are 


4 «ing that ſack of corn into the granary, have raiſed it through 
half the ſpace between the door and the ground.“ A child can- 


nct de at any loſs for the meaning of the word ſpace in theſe or any 


other practical examples which may occur; but he ſhould alſo be 
uſed tothe word ſpace as a technieal expreſſion, and then he will 


not be confuſed or Mopped by a new term when employed ; in me- 
Chanicks, 


The word time may be uſed 1 in the ſame manner u pon a 
|; 8 | o occaſions: 
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or any machine that has a rotatory motion; he will "i entertained 
with his new employment; he will compare the velocities of dif- 
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occaſions to expreſs the duration of any movement which is per. 
formed by the force of men, or horſes, wind, water, or any me- 


chanical 5 | . —— — 


Did the horſes in the mill we ſaw yeſterday go as faſt as the 
* horſes which are drawing the chaiſe ?*” No, not as faſt as the 
* horſes go at preſent on level ground; but they went as faſt x; 


* the chaiſe-horſes do when they go up hill, or as faſt as horſes 
„draw a at 


ce How! 9 times 145 the fails of that windmill go round in 
4 minute? Let us count; I will look at my watch; do you 
4 count how often the ſail go round; wait till that broken arm 


4 is uppermoſt, and when you ſay zow I will begin to count the 
„ fine; when a minute has paſt I will tell you.“ | 


After a few trials this experiment will become eaſy to a child 
af eight or nine years old; he may ſometimes attend to the watch, 
and at other times count the turns of the fails ; he may eaſily be 
made to apply this to a horſe, mill, or to a water-mill, a corn-fan, 


ferent machines; the meaning of this word will be eaſily added to 
his vocabulary. «© Does that part of the arms of the wind-mill 


„which is near the axle-tree, or center, I mean that part which 
5 has no cloth or fail upon it, go as faſt as the ends of the arms 
| 86 that are the fartheſt from the center 240] 3 


6s No, not VE ſo faſt,” 


„ But 
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4 But that part goes as often 00006 1 in a minute as ; the reſt of the 
6 fall, 85 


— 


* 


| « Yes, but it does not go as faſt,” 


40 How ſo * 
« Tt does not go ſo far round.” 


« No, it does not. The extremities of the fails go through n more 
ee ſpace in the Same time than the Part near the center,” 


By ccarartitions like theſe the technical meanin g of the word 


velocity may be made quite familiar to a child much younger than 


| what has been mentioned; he may not only comprehend that ve- 
Jocity means time and ſpace conſidered together, but if he is ſuf- 
ficiently advanced in arithmetick he may be readily taught how to 


expreſs and compare in numbers velocities compoſed of certain por- 


tions of time and ſpace. He will not inquire about the abſtract 
meaning of the word Space ; ; he has ſeen ſpace meaſured on paper, 
on timber, on the water, in the air, and he perceives diſtinctly that 


it is a term equally applicable to all diſtances that can exiſt between 
objects of any ſort, or that he can ſee, feel, or imagine, 


Momentum, a leſs common word, the meaning of which it is 


not quite ſo eaſy to convey to a child, may, by degrees, be ex- 


plained to him: at every inſtant he feels the effect of momentum 
in his own motions, and in the motions of every thing that ſtrikes 
againſt him; his feelings and experience require only proper terms 
to become the ſubject of his converſation. When he begins to in- 
30 quire, 
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quire, it is the proper time to inſtruct him. For inſtance, a boy 
of ten years old, who had acquired the meaning of ſome other 
terms in ſcience, this morning aſked the meaning of the word 
momentum ; he was e to bi what he W 


| . meant. 


He ee Aae 


6. What do car mean n by force? Py | 

" « Effort. ” 15 8 . 

7 | | 

! ot what ae * 

il pp EL b 
| | 6 «Do you mean _ force by w which A body 3 is drawn down t to * 
„„ W 

; « No.” 

to 

66 Would a leather, if it were moving ith the greateſt « cou · 3 

6 ceivable ſwiftneſs or velocizy. throw down a caſtle? 60 

40 

| 46 Noe 7 3 66 
. 2 Would a mountain torn up by the roots, as fabled in Milton, the 


* When this queſtion was ſome time afterwards rupeated to $——, he obſerved 
that the feather would-throw down the caſtle if its ſwiftneſs were ſo great as lo 


make 'up for its want <f weight, | „ 
7 | | 


| «f 
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4 if it moved with the leaſt conceivable velocity, throw down a 
66 caſtle F 5 | 1-508 


4 Ves, Ithink it would s 


The difference between an uniform, and an uniformly ian 

| motion, the meaſure of the velocity of falling bodies, the compo- 
fition of motions communicated to the ſame body in different di- 
rections at the ſame time, and the cauſe of the curvilinear track of 
projectiles, ſeem, at firſt, intricate ſubjects, and above the ca- 
pacity of boys of ten or twelve years old; but by ſhort and well- 
timed leflons they may be explained without confounding or fa- 
tiguing their attention. We tried another experiment whilſt 
this chapter was writing, to determine whether we had aſſerted 

too much upon this ſubject. After a converſation between two 
boys upon the deſcent of bodies towards the earth, and upon the 
meaſure of the increaſing velocity with which they fall, they were 
deſired, with a view to aſcertain whether they underſtood what 
was ſaid, to invent a machine which ſhould ſnew the difference 
between an uniform and an accelerated velocity, and in particular 
to ſhew, by ocular demonſtration, ** that if one body moves in 4 
given time through a given ſpace, with an uniform motion, and 
« if another body moves through the ſame ſpace in the fame time 
© with an uniformly accelerated motion, the uniform motion of 
the one will be equal to half the accelerated motion of the other,” 
The eldeſt boy, H——, thirteen years old, inyopted and executed 
the fallowing machine for this purpoſe. 


* 


Plate I, Fig. - 3. bi is a bracket 9 inches "hp Fl 3 ot” 1 
back and two ſides of hard wood: two inches from the back two 
3 O 2 4 „„ 
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| flits are made in the ſides of the bracket half an inch deep, and an 


eighth of an inch wide, to receive the two wire pivots of a roller; 
which roller 1s compoſed of a cylinder, three inches long and half an 
inch diameter ; and a cone three inches long and one inch diame. 


ter in its largeſt part or baſe. The cylinder and cone are not ſe. 


parate, but are turned out of one piece; a ſtring is faſtened to the 


cone at its baſe a, with a bullet or any other ſmall weight at the other 


end of it; and another ſtring and weight are faſtened to the cylinder | 


at c; the pivot-p of wire is bent into the form- of a handle; if the 


handle is turned either way, the ſtrings will be reſpectiyely 
wound up upon the cone and cylinder; their lengths ſhould now 


be adjuſted, fo that when the ſtring on the cone is wound up as 


far as the cone will permit, the two weights may be at an equal 
diſtance from the bottom of the bracket, which bottom we ſup- 
poſe to be parallel with the pivots ; the bracket ſhould now be 


faſtened againſt a wall, at ſuch a height as to let the weights light- 
ly touch the floor when the ſtrings are unwound : filk or bobbin 
is a proper kind of ſtring for this purpoſe, as it is woven or plaited, 
and therefore is not liable to twiſt. When the ſtrings are wound 
up to their greateſt heights, if the handle be ſuddenly let go both 


the weights will. begin to fall at the ſame moment; but the weight 
1, will deſcend at firſt but ſlowly, and will paſs 4 but ſmall 
ſpace compared with the weight 2. As they deſcend farther, 

No. 2 ſtill continues to get before No. 1; but after ſome time, No. 


1 begins to overtake No. 2, and at laſt they come to the ground 
together. If this machine is required to ſhew exactly the ſpace 
that a falling body would deſcribe in given times, the cone and 
cylinder muſt have grooves cut ſpirally upon their circumference 


to direct the ſtring with preciſion. To deſcribe theſe ſpiral lines be · 
came a new lobed of 1 ir. The young mechanicks were again 


eager 
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eager to exert their powers of invention ; the eldeſt invented a 
machine upon the ſame principle as that which is uſed by the beſt 
workmen for cutting clock fuſees; and it is deſcribed in Ber- 


" out: The * invented * engine delineated, Plate 1, 


Fig 4. : 

The roller or cone (or both together), Which it is required to 
cut ſpirally, muſt be furniſhed with a handle, and a toothed wheel 
w, which turns a ſmaller wheel or pinion w This pinion carries 
with it a ſcrew s, which draws forward the puppet v, in which 
the graver or chiſel 6 flides without ſhake, This graver has a 


point or edge ſhaped properly to form the ſpiral groove, with a 


ſhoulder to regulate the depth of the groove. The iron rod R, 


which is firmly faſtened in the puppet, ſlides through mortices = 


MINI, and guides the puppet in a * line. 
The reſt of the machine 1s intelligible from the drawing. 


A imple method of ſhewing the nature of compound forces was 


thought of at the ſame time. An ivory ball was placed at the 
corner of a board fixteen inches broad, and two feet long; two 
other ſimilar balls were let fall down inclined troughs againſt 


the firſt ball in different directions, but at the ſame time. One 


fell in a direction parallel to the length of the board; the other 


ball fell in a direction parallel to its breadth. By raiſing the 
troughs, ſuch a force was communicated to each of the ling balls 
as was ſufficient to drive the ball that was at reſt to that fide or end 


of the board which was oppoſite, or at right. ten, to the line of 
its motion. 


When 
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When both balls were let fall together they drove the hall 
© that: was at reſt diagonally, ſo as to reach the oppoſite corner. If 
the ſame board were placed as an inclined plane, at an angle of five 
or ſix degroes, a ball placed at one of its uppermoſt corners would 
fall with an accelerated motion in a direct line; but if another ball 
were made (by deſcending through an inclined trough) to ſtrike 
the firſt ball at right angles to the line of its former deſcent, at 
the moment when it began to deſcend; it would not, as in the 
| former expgfiment, move diagonally, . would deſcribe a curve, 


E be ren . it deſerides a curve, and. why that curve is 
not a circular, was eaſily underſtood. Children who are thus in- 


duced to invent machines or apparatus far explaining and demon- 


ftrating the laws of mechaniſm, not only fix indelibly thoſe laws 
in their own minds, but enlarge their powers of invention, and pre- 
ſerve a certain originality of thought, which leads to new dif- 


coveries. FX | 


We . ſtron oly recommend it to hn to uſe as few 
precepts as poſſible i in the rudiments of. ſcience, and to encourage 


their pupils to uſe their own underſtandings as they advance. In 


mechaniſm a general view of the powers aud uſes of engines is 


all that need be taught; where more 1s: neceſſary, ſuch a foun- 


dation with the aſſiſtance of good books, and the examination of 
good machinery, will N . knowledge of ANY ap facilitate 
practice. EE 


; _— 


At firſt we ſhould not en our - pupits with accurate 


demonſtration. The application of mathematics to mechanics is 
undoubtedly of the higheſt can and has 1 a ſource of inge- 
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nious and important inquiry. Archimedes, the greateſt name 
amongſt mechanic philoſophers, ſcorned the mere practical ap- 
plication of his ſublime diſcoveries, and at the moment when the 
moſt ſtupendous effects were producing by his engines, he was ſo 
deeply abſorbed in abſtract ſpeculation as to be inſenſible to the 
fear of death. We do not mean, therefore, to undervalue either 
the application of ſtrict demonſtration to problems in mechanics, 
or the exhibition of the moſt accurate machinery in philoſophical | 
le&ures ;, but we wiſh. to point out a method of giving a general 
notion of the mechanical organs to our pupils, which ſhall be im- 
mediately obvious to their comprehenſion, and which may ſerve as 
' a ſure foundation for future improvement. We are told by a vul- 
gar proverb, that though we believe what we ſee, we have yet a 
higher belief in what we feel. This adage i 1s particularly applica- 
ble to mechanics. When a perſon | perceives the effect of his own 
bodily exertions with different engines, and when he can compare 
in a rough manner their relative advantages, he is not diſpoſed te 5 
reject their aſſiſtance, or to expect more than is reaſonable from 
their application. The young theoriſt in mechanics thinks he 
can produce a perpetual motion! When he has been accuſtomed 
to refer to the plain dictates of common ſenſe and experience, on 
this, as well as on every other fubject, he WIII not ai be led 
along by viſionary theories, 


Tv bring the ſenſe of feeling to our ones | in Wa the 
uſes of the mechanic" powers, the following apparatus was con- 
ſtructed, to which we have your! the name PO. | 


It is compoſed of two principal parts; za ande to contain the 
moving Dy and a capſian or windlaſi, which is erected 
| on 


4 _ 
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frame is by this means and by fix braces or props rendered ſteady, 
poſt to make it lighter and cheaper. The capſtan conſiſts of an 
rope may be wound up, and two levers- or arms by which it may 
| lower part of the ſhaft, to ſhew the properties of the ſcrew as a 
another pulley near the bottom of the frame, As two drum of 


different fizes are employed, it is neceſſary to have an upright 
roller to conduct the rope 1 in a proper direction to the pulleys, when 


a ſmall ledge tones with different e 1 be un. Plate z. 2. 
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on a — or plank, that is ſunk a few inches into the ground; the 
The croſs rail, or tranſom, is ſtrengthened by braces and a king- 
upright ſhaft, upon which are fixed two drums; about which 2 
be turned round. There is alſo a ſerew of iron coiled round the 


mechanic power. The rope which goes round the drum paſſes 
over one of the pulleys near the top of the frame, and under 


either of the drums is uſed. Near the frame, and in the direction 
in which the rope runs, is laid a platform or road of deal boards, 
one board in breadth, and twenty or thirty feet long, upon which 


Fig: V | "4; 
f. r. The frame. 6 e 
* » | Braces to ; keep the frame d. th - . 


a. a. a. An oular braces to Arengthen the trauſom; and ao a 


8. A 1 taper, ſhaft, eagle aboy and below the 
mortices with iron Deere, © | 


LL, Tw 


dr 


moved Ws: F 


'D D. - The n which hind-1 two rims of fferent circum- 
ferences. d c : 


R. The alive to conduct the ropes | 


P. The pulley, round which the rope paſſes to the larger drum. 


P 2. Another pulley to anſwer to the bade drum. 


P; 3. A ſt through which the rope raſſs when exper. 
ments are tried with d & c. 


\ 


P 4. Another pulley through which the rope paſſes when the 
fledge is uſed, | 


Ro. The | road of deal gs ar the ſledge | fo move my 


8. "The fled; ge with pieces of hard wood attached to it to | 
guide 1 it on n the road. 


Uſes of the Pas F 


As this wachite. is to be moved by the iron of men or chil- 
dren, and as their force varies not only with the ſtrength and 
weight of each individual, but alſo according to the different 


3 P | | manner 


1. IL. Two arms or lever by which the e ſhaft, — are to be 8 
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manner in which that firength or weight is applied, it is, in the 
firſt place, requiſite to eſtabliſh one determinate mode of applying 
human force to the machine; and alfo a method: of determining 
the relative force of each individual whoſe ſtrength. 1s. apple 


to it; 


Ce 
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. of eftimate ge Force with which a Parks can. draw bor 1 
9 . & a Rope over hi Shoulder. 
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: ExPERIMENT J. 


Hang a common long fcale-beam (without feales or chains) 
from the top or tramſom of the frame, ſo as that one end of it may 
come within an inch of one ſide or poſt of the machine. Tie a 
rope to the hook of the ſcale- beam, where the chains of the ſcale 
are uſually hung, and paſs it through the pulley P 3. which is 
about four feet den the ground; tet the perſon pull this rope 
from 1 towards 2, turning bis back to the machine, and pulling 
=o the rope over his ſhoulder. Pl. 2. Fi ig. 6. As the pulley may be 
| [ 1 either too high or too low to permit the rope to be horizontal, the 
perſon who pulls it ſhould be placed ten or fifteen feet from the 
machine, which will leſſen the angular direction of the cord, and 
the inaccuracy of the experiment. Hang weights to the other end 
of the ſcale · beam, till the perſon who pulls can but juſt walk 
forward, pulling fairly without propping bis feet againſt any thing. 


—_  -: .--- weight will eſtimate ef force with which he can draw 12 f 
=. | 6 | : | Zonta 7 


— 


walk on the board with dry ſhoes ; let him afterwards chalk his 
ſhoes, and afterwards try it with his ſhoes ſoaped : he will find 
that he can pull with different degrees of force in theſe different 


always dry, that his force may be ace the ſame. 
To . the Power of the three Iberer Sorts of Leveis. | 
| EXPERIMENT II, $f 


in the laſt experiment, over the ſhoulder of the boy, hook it to the 


through a. ſocket. Plate 2. Fig. 3. in which it can be ſhifted from 
one of its ends towards the other; and can be faſtened at any 


upon which it, and the lever which it contains, can turn. This 
| ſocket and its gudgeons can be lifted out of the holes in which it 
plays, between the rail RR, Plate 2. Fig. 2. and may be put into 


this lever, and let the boy pull as before. Perhaps it ſhould be 
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ontally by a rope over his, ſhoulder *. Let a child who tries this 


circumſtances ; but when he tries the following, let his ſhoes * - 


Inſtead of putting the cord that comes from the ſcale-beam, as 


end 1 of the lever L, Fig. 2. Plate 2. This lever is paſſed 


place by the ſcrew of the ſocket. This ſocket has two gudgeons, | 


other holes at RR, Fig. 5. Loop another rope to the other end of 


Were it thought neceſſary to make theſe experiments perfectly accurate, a ſeg- , 
ment of a pulley, the radius of which is half the length of the ſcale-beam, ſhould be 
attached tothe end of the beam ; upon which the cord may apply itſelf, and the pulley 
(P 3.) ſhould be raifed or lowered, to bring the rope e from the man's 
e when in the attitude of drawing. 
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pointed ont; that the boy muſt r in a direction contrary to that 

in which he walked. before; viz. from 1 towards: 3. The 
height to which the weight aſcends, and the diſtance to which 
the boy advances, ſhould be carefully marked and meaſured; 
and it will be: found, that he can raiſe” the weight to the — 
height, advancing through the ſame ſpace as in. the former expe- 


riment. In this caſe, as both ends of the lever moved throu oh 
equal ſpaces, the lever only changed the direction of the motion, 
and added; no mechanical power to- the direct eg of the 


boy. 


1 


nnn | 


Sbikt che hw to its i in the heb the: 3 of the 


8 lever will be now oppoſite to the pulley, Pl. 2. Fig. 4; hook 
do it the rope that goes through the pulley P 3, and faſten to the 
other end of the lever the rope by which the boy is to pull. This 
will be a lever of the ſecond kind, as it is called in books of me- 

. chanics ; in uſing which, he re gallance i 15 placed betqveen the centre 
of motion or fulcrum,. and the moving. power. He will now raiſe 


double the weight that he did in Experiment *. and he will ad: 


ud 


| Exyrancen® IV. 


Shift the lever, "dud is ſocket which danke che axis, (without | 


en the lever from the place in which it was in the ſocket in 


the laſt experiment) to the holes that are Prepared for it at RR, 
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from the ſcale- beam). Hook this rope to it, and hook the rope 


by which the boy pulls to the middle of the lever. The effect | 


will now be different from what it was in the two laſt experiments; 


the boy will advance only half as far, and will raiſe only half as 
much weight as before. This is called 4 lever of the third fort. 


The firſt and ſecond kinds of levers are uſed in quarrying ;. and 
the operations of many tools may be referred to them. The third 
kind of lever is employed but ſeldom, but its properties may be ob- 


ſerved with advantage whilſt a long ladder is raiſed, as the man 


who raiſes it is obliged to exert an increaſing force till the ladder is 
nearly perpendicular. When this lever 18 . it is obvious, from 
what has been ſaid, that the power muſt always paſs through leſs 
ſpace than the thing which 1 is to to be moved; it can never, theo. 
fore, be of ſervice in gaining power. But the obje& of ſome ma- 
chines is to increaſe velocity, inſtead of obtaining power, as in a 
fledge-hammer moved by mill-work. (V. the pn | in Emerſon” s 
Ne rin: ** 2 _ * 


The experiments upon levers may be varied at pleaſure, in- 
ereaſing or diminiſhing the mechanical advantage, fo as to balance 


the power and the reſiſtance, to accuſtom the learners to calculate 
the relation between the power and the effect in different circum- | 


ſtances; always pointing out, that whatever exceſs there is in the 


power *, or in the reſiſtance, 18. always compenſated by the 


difference of ſpace throu gh which the inferior paſſes... 


The word power is here uſed im a _ ſenſe, to denote the mean or efficacy 
lat is employed to produce an * by means of * * 


25 


Plate 2. Fig. 5. The free end of the lever E al now be op- 
poſits to the rope, and to the pulley. (over which the rope comes 
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The experiments which we. have mentioned are ſufficiently 
ſatisfactory to a pupil, as to the immediate relation between the 
power and the reſiſtance ; but the different ſpaces, through which 
the power and the reſiſtance move when one exceeds. the other, 
cannot be obvious, without they * 2 much larger Ipaces 


mah overs wall nn 


/ — ExyBRIMENT V. 
Place the Nodes on the fartheſt end of the wooden road, Plate 2, 
Fig. 1.; faſten a rope to the ſledge, and conduct it through the 
loweſt pulley P 4, and through the pulley P 3, ſo as that the 
boy may be enabled to draw it by the rope paſſed over his ſhoulder, 
The ſledge muſt now be loaded, till the boy can but juſt advance 


with ſhort ſteps ſteadily upon the wooden road; this muſt be done 


with care, as there will be but juſt room for him beſide the rope. 

He will meet the ſledge exactly on the middle of the road, from 
Which he muſt ſtep aſide to paſs the ledge. Let the time of this 
experiment be noted. It is obvious that the boy and the ſledge 
move with equal velocity, there is therefore no mechanical ad- 


vantage obtained by the pulleys. The weight that he can draw / 


will be about half a hundred, if he weigh about ſtone; but the 


exact force with which the boy draws. is to be known by Ex- · 


periment "90 


< 
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The wheel and axle. 


This organ is uſually called in mechanicks, The axis in peritro- 
chio. A bard name, which might well be ſpared, as the word 
windlaſs or r capſtan would convey a more diſtinct idea to our 


* 
ExrxxrEN T. VI. 


To the largeſt drum, Plate 2. Fig. 1, faſten a cord, an vaſe i it 
through the pulley P downwards, 6d then through the pulley 


P4 to the ſledge placed at the end of the wooden road, which 


is fartheſt from the machine. Let the boy, by a rope faſtened to 


the extremity of one of the arms of the capſtan, and paſſed over 


his ſhoulder, draw the capſtan round; he will wind the rope round 


the drum, and draw the ſledge upon its road. To make the ſledge 
advance twenty- four feet upon its road, the boy muſt have walked 


eircularly 144 feet, which is ſix times as far, and he will be able 
to draw about three hundred weight, which, is fix times as much 


a in the laſt experiment. 


lt may now be pointed out, that the difference of Hm: paſſed 
through by the power in this experiment, is exactly equal to the 


difference of weight, which. the boy could draw without the 


Capltan, 


EXPERIMENT | 
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YZ ; 
| by EXPERIMENT VI. 2 

„ Let the rope be now attached to the ſmaller aan! ; the boy 
1 


will draw nearly twice as much weight upon the yy: as' before, 
and will go through double the _ 1 
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EXPERIMENT VII 


\ ; 
i bi 


Where chave | are a number of boys, let 876 or ſix of them,” whoſe 

power of drawing (eſtimated as in Experiment I) amounts to fix 
bs times as much as the force of the boy at the capſtan, pull at the 
end of the rope which was faſtened to the ſledge; they will ba- 
lance the force of the boy at the capſtan : either they, or he, by 

ſudden pull may advance, but if they pull fairly, there will be no 

advantage on either part. In this experiment the rope ſhould paſs 

through the pulley P 3, and ſhould be coiled round the larger 
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i ** . And it muſt be alſo obſerved, that in all experiments upon 

ll! | the motion of bodies, in which there is much friction, as where a 

l | fledge is employed, the reſults are never ſo uniform as in other 
circumſtances. | 


= 
* 


Upon the pulley 1 we ſhall fay little, as it is in every 'body' 


hands, and experiments may be tried upon it without any par- 
0 | 5 | ticular 
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ticular apparatus. It ſhould, however, be diſtinctly ineuleatd, 
| that the power is not increaſed by a fixed pulley. For this pur- 
poſe, a wheel without a rim, or, to ſpeak with more propriety, a 


inſtead of a cord, becauſe a cord would be unſteady ; and a ſtrap of 


may at times be ſuſpended, and from which at other times a weight 
may be hun 2 | 

EXPERIMENT IX. 

Let this ſkeleton of a pulley be hung 1 the iron ſtrap from 


radii, and another to the end of the oppoſite radius. If two boys 


equilibrio. If a piece of girth- web be put round the u ppermoſt 


moveable; but if either of them be pulled, or if a fmall additional 
| weight be added . to either of them, it will deſcend, and the web will 
apply itſelf ſucceſſively to the aſcending radi, and will detach 
itſelf from thoſe that are deſcending, If this movement be care- 


*. acts in the ſame manner upon the radii as two ropes would 
if they were hung to the extremitics of the oppoſite radii in ſuc- 
cellion, The two Tadii which are appolite, may be conſidered as 


number of ſpokes fixed in a nave ſhould be employed. (Plate 2. 
Fig. 9.) Pieces like the heads of crutches ſhould be fixed at the 
ends 2 theſe ſpokes, to receive a piece of girth - web, which is uſed 


iron with a hook to it ſhould play upon the center, by which it 


the tranſom of the frame; faſten a piece of web to one of the 


| of equal weight pull theſe pieces of girth- web, they will balance 
each other; or two equal weights hung to theſe webs will be in 


radius, two equal weights hung at the ends of it will remain im- 


fully conſidered, it will be perceived, that the web in unfolding 


. 5 . a lever 
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a lever of the firſt ſort, where the center is in the jenny oo of the 


a common Slocł or tackle, its motions and i will be en- 
tirely different. | 


ExPERIMENT X. Plate 2. Fig. 9. 


. 


” boy hold the ſkeleton-pulley ſuſpended by the web; hook 


the radius to which the fixed girth-web i is faſtened will remain im- 


hand upwards, he will be.able to lift nearly double the weight, 
which he can raiſe. from the ground by a ſimple rope, without the 


+ mechanical advantage, which he would have by a lever of the 
ſecond ſort, as in Experiment III. Let a piece of web be put round 
the under radii, let one end of it be nailed to the poſt, and the 


„ rope to a moveable pulley; if its motion be carefully conſidered, 
it will appear that the radii, as they ſucceſſively apply themſelves 
to the web, repreſent a ſeries of levers of the ſecond kind. A 


the cord at one end of the diameter ſerving as a fulcrum for the 
organ 


lever; as each end moves throu gh an equal ſpace, there is no 
maechanical advantage. But if this ſkeleton-pulley be employed as 


Nail a piece of girth· web to a poſt, at the diſtance of three or 
four feet from the ground]; faſten the other end of it to one of the 
radii. ' Faſten another piece of web to the oppoſite radius, and let 

weights to the ſtrap that hangs from the center. The end of 
| moveable; but, if the boy pulls the web which he holds in his 


machine, and he will perceive that his hand moves through 
twice as great a ſpace as the weight aſcends : he has therefore the 


other be held by the boy, and it will repreſent the application of 


pulley is nothing more than an infinite number of ſuch levers; 


TAY 
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organ during its progreſs. If this feeleton-pulley be uſed horizon- 
tally inſtead of perpendicularly, the circumſtances which have 


been mentioned wil appear more obvious. 


Upon the vs road lay di « hoes of girth- web; nail 


one end of it to the road; place the pulley upon the web at the 
\ other end of the board, and bringing the web over the radii, let the 


boy, taking hold of it, draw the loaded ledge faſtened to the hook 
at the center of the pulley : he will draw nearly twice as much 


in this manner as he could without the pulley “. 


Here the web lying on the ad ſhews mare diſtinctly, that it 


is quieſcent where the loweſt radius touches it; and if the radii, as 
they tread upon it, are obſerved, their points will appear at reſt, 
whilſt the center of the pulley will go as faſt as the ſledge, and 
the top of each radius ſucceſſively (and the boy's hand which un- 
folds the web) will move twice as faſt as the center of the pulley 
and tbe he fledge. : 


If a perſon, holding a ſtick in his hand, obſerves the re- 
lative motions of the top, and the middle, and the bottom of the 
ſtick, whilſt be inclines it, he will ſee that the bottom of the ſtick 
has no motion on the ground, and that the middle has only half 
the motion of the top. This property of the pulley has been 
dwelt upon, becauſe it elucidates the motion of a wheel rolling 


upon the ground ; and it explains a common 1 paradox, which ap- 


1 
* 


* In all theſe experiments with the keleton-pulley Arnebidy muſt keep it in its 
proper direction; as from its ſtructure, which is contrived for illuſtration, not for 
practical uſe, it carmot retain its proper ſituation without afliſtanco. 


3 1 ; pears 
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penty at firſt inexplicable, „The bottom of a rolling wheel 


never moves #por the road.“ This is aſſerted only of a wheel 
moving over hard ground, which, in fact, may be conſidered rather 
as having down its circumference upon the road, than as moving 


vpon it. : 


. The inclined Plane and the Wedge. 


The inclined plane is to be next 3 When a heayy 


body i 1s to be raiſed, it is often convenient to lay a ſloping artificial 
road of planks, up which it may be puſhed-or drawn. This me- 


chanical power, however, is but of little ſervice without the afliſt- 


ance of wheels or rollers; we ſhall therefore ſpeak of it as it is 


applied 1 in another manner, under the name of he wedge, which 1 
in fact a moving inclined plane; but if it is required to explain the 


properties of the inclined plane by the Panorganon, the wooden 


road may be raiſed and ſet to any inclination that is required, and 
the e e be drawn upon it as in the former experiments. i 


Let one end of a lever, N. Plate 2. Fig. 7. with a wheel at one 


end of it, be hinged to the poſt of the frame, by means of a 


gudgeon driven or ſcrewed into the poſt. To prevent this 


lever from deviating fideways, let a {lip of wood be connected 
with it by a nail, which ſhall be faſt in the lever, but which 
moves freely in a hole in the rail. The other end of this 
flip muſt be faſtened to a ſtake driven into the ground at three 


or four feet from the lever, at one ſide of it, and towards the 
- end in which the wheel 1 is fixed (Plate 2. Fig. 10. which is a 


4. 


\ 


% & 


— — Ge 
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Calſcau) in TY ſame manner as the treadle of a common lathe 


is MDagely ang as the treadle of a loom is ſometimes guided ®, 


„ mr 


nder the wheel of this lever place an inclined plane or half - 
wedge (Plate 2. Fig. 7.) on the wooden road, with rollers under 


it, to prevent friction + ; faſten a rope to the foremoſt end of 


the wedge, and paſs it through the pulleys (P. 4. and P. 3) 
as in the fifth experiment. Let a boy draw. the ſledge by this 
rope over his ſhoulder, and he will find, that as it advances it will 
raiſe the weight upwards ; the wedge is five feet long, and elevated 
one foot, Now, if the perpendicular aſcent of the-weight, and 


the ſpace through which he advances be compared, he will find 
that the ſpace through which he has paſſed will be five times as 


great as that through which the weight has aſcended ; and that 


this wedge has enabled him to raiſe five times as much as he could 
_ raiſe without it, if his ſtrength were applied, as in Experiment 
I, without any mechanical advantage. By making this wedge 


in two parts hinged together, with a graduated piece to keep them 


aur, the wedge may be 9281 to wy given obliquity ; 121 3 


* In a loom this benen lever is called a lamb, by wiſtake, for lam; from lamina, 


vip of wood. 


| + There ſhould be three rollers uſed; one of them muſt be placed before the 
ledge, under which it will eaſily find its place, if the bottom of the ſledge near the 
foremoſt end is a little floped ypwards. To retain this foremoſt roller in its place till 


the oy meets it, it mond be ſtuck . on the road ta typ. aa * ar 
br pi ; 


„ it 
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it will be always found, that the mechanical advantage of the wedge 
may be aſcertained by comparin g its perpendicular elevation with 
its baſe. If the baſe of the wedge is 2, 3, 4, 5, or any other 
number of times greater than its height, it will enable the boy to 


raiſe reſpectively 2, 3, 4, or 5 times more weight than he could 


do in Ione I, by which his power is mated. 


The Screw. ” 


compared with the ſpace, through which the power that turns it 
paſſes, , 1s the meaſure of its mechanical advantage . Let the lever, 


| uſed in the laſt experiment, be turned in ſuch a manner as to 


reach from its gudgeon to the ſhaft of the Panorganon, guided by 


an attendant lever as before. (Plate 2. Fig. 8.) Let the wheel 


reſt upon the loweſt Helix or thread of the ſcrew : as the arms of 
the ſhaft are turned round, the wheel will aſcend, and carry up 
the weight which is faſtened to the lever T. As the ſituation of 


the ſcrew prevents the weight from being ſuſpended exactly from 


the center of the ſcrew, proper allowance muſt be made for this in 
eſtimating the force of the ſcrew, or determining the mechanical ad- 


'® Mechanical advantage is not a proper-term, but our language i is deficient in pro- 


per technical terms. The word power is uſed fo indiſcriminately, that it is ſearcely 


poflible to convey our meaning, without n it more ſtrictiy. 


1 In this experiment, the boy ſhould pull as near as poſſible to the ſhaft, within 
2 foot of it, for inſtance, elſe he will have ſuch mechanical advantage as cannot be 


counterbalanced by any weight which the machine would be ſtrong enough to. bear, 


> 


The ſcrew. is an inclined plane wound round a cylinder; the 
height of all its revolutions round the cylinder taken together, 


vantage 


| 
( 
( 
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vantage gained by the lever: this can be done by meaſuring the 
perpendicular aſcent of the weight, which 1n all caſes is better, and 
more expeditious, than meaſuring the parts of a machine, and 
eſtimating its force by calculation ; becauſe the different diameters 
of ropes, and other ſmall W are frequently miſtaken in 
eſtimates. 


The ſpace paſſed through by the moving power, and by that 
which it moves, are infallible data for eſtimating the powers of 
engines. Two material ſubjects of experiments yet remain for 
the Panorganon ; friction, and wheels of carriages; but we have 
already extended this article far beyond its juſt proportion to ſimi- 
lar chapters in this work. We repeat, that it is not intended in 
this, or in any other part of our deſign, to write treatiſes upon 
ſcience; but merely to point out methods of initiating young 
people in the rudiments of knowledge, and of giving them a clear 
and diſtin& view of thoſe principles upon which they are founded. 
No preceptor, who has had experience, will cavil at the ſuperficial 
knowledge of a boy of twelve or thirteen upon theſe ſubjects; he 
will perceive, that the general view, which we wiſh to give our 
pupils of the uſeful arts and ſciences, muſt certainly tend to form a 
taſte for literature and inveſtigation. The ſcioliſt has learned 
only to #a/&—we with to teach our pupils to think, upon the va- 
nous objects of human bf peculation, - 


The Panorganon may be ak 4 in | ending the a of 
air and water; the force of different muſcies; and in a great va- 
rity of amuſing and uſeful experiments, In academies, and private 
families, it may be erected in the place allotted for amuſement, where 
it will furniſh entertainment for many a vacant hour, When it 
has 
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has loſt its novelty, the ſhaft may from time to time be taken 
. down, and a ſwing may be ſuſpended in its place. It may be con- 
ſtructed at the expence of five or fix pounds: that which ſtands 
before our window was made for leſs than three guineas, as we had 
many of the materials beſide us for other purpoſts. 


V+ 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 


e HE MIS T R V. 


1s the firſt attempts to teach chemiſtry to children, objects 
ſhould be ſelected, the principal properties of which may be eaſily diſ- 
criminated by the ſenſes of touch, taſte, or ſmell; and ſuch terms 
ſhould be employed as do not require accurate definition. 


When a child has 8 caught in a ſhower of ſnow, he goes to 
the fire to warm and dry himſelf. After he has been before the 
fire for ſome time, inſtead of becoming dry, he finds that he is 
wetter than he was before: water drops from his hat and clothes, 
and the ſnow with which he was coveted diſappears. If you aſk 
him what has become of the ſnow, atid why he has become wetter, 
he cannot tell you. Give him a tea- cup full of ſnow, deſire him to 
place it before the fire, he perceives that the ſuow melts, that it 
has become water. If he puts his finger into the water, he finds 
that it is warmer than ſnow ; he then perceives that the fire which 
warmed him, warmed likewiſe the ſnow which then becime 
water; or, in other words, he diſcovers, that the heat which came 
from the fire goes into the ſnow and melts it: he thus acquires 
the idea of the diffolution of ſnow by heat, 5 


e 
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If the cup containing the water, or melted ſnow, be taken from 
the fire, and put out of the window on a frofty day, he perceives, 
that in time the water grows colder, that a thin brittle ſkin fpreads 
over it, which grows thicker by degrees, till at length all the water 
becomes ice; and if the cup be again put before the fire, the ice 
returns to water. Thus he A that by diminiſhing the heat 
of water it becomes ice; by adding heat to ice it becomes water. 


A child watches the drops of melted ſealing wax as they fall 
upon paper. When he ſees you ſtir the wax about, and perceives, 
that what was formerly hard, now becomes ſoft, and very hot, 
he will apply his former knowledge of the effects of heat upon ice 
and ſnow, and he will tell you, that the heat of the candle melts 
the wax. By. theſe means the principle of the ſolution of bodies 
by heat will be imprinted upon his memory; and you may now 
N his idea of ſolution. 


When a lump of ſugar i is put into a dich of hot tea, a chile ſees 

that it becomes leſs Ka” leſs, till at laſt it diſappears. | W hat has 
become of the ſugar ? ? Your pupil will ſay, that it is melted by the 
heat of the tea : but if i it be put into cold tea, or cold water, he 
will find that it diſſolves, though more ſlowly. You ſhould then 
; ſhew him ſome fine ſand, ſome clay, and chalk, thrown into water; 
| and he will perceive the difference between mechanical mixture, 
and diffuſion, or chemical mixture. Chemical mixture, as that of 
ſugar in water, depends upon the attraction that ſubſi ſts between 
the parts of the ſolid and fluid which are combined. Mechanical 
mixture is only the ſuſpenſion of the parts of a ſolid in a fluid. When 
fine fand, chalk, or clay, are. put into water, the water continues for 
R ſome tune turbid or muddy ; - but by n fand, &c. falls us 
( * the 


* 


the bottom, and the water becomes clear. In the chemical mix- 
ture of ſugar and water there is no muddineſs, the fluid is clear 
and tranſparent, even whilſt it is ſtirred, and when it is at reſt 
there is no ſediment, the ſugar is joined with the water; a new 
fluid ſubſtance is formed out of the two ſimple bodies ſugar and 


water, and though' thE parts which compoſe the mixture are not 


diſcernible: to the eye, yet they are perceptible by the taſte. 


After he has obſerved the mixture, the child ſhould be aſked, 


whether he knows any method by which' he can ſeparate the 
ſugar from the water. In the boiling of a kettle of water he has 
ſeen the ſteam which iſſues from the mouth of the veſſel, he 


knows that the ſteam is formed by the heat from the fire, which 


joining with the water drives its parts farther aſunder, and makes 
it take another form, that of vapour or ſteam. He may apply this 


knowledge to the ſeparation of the ſugar and water; he may 
turn the water into ſteam, and the ſugar will be left in the veſſel 
in a ſolid form. If, inſtead of evaporating the water, the boy had 
added a greater quantity of ſugar to the mixture, he would have 
ſeen, that after a certain time, the water would have diſſolved no 
more of the ſugar ; the ſuperfluous ſugar would fall to the bottom 
of the veſſel as the ſand had done: "the pupil ſhould then be told 


| that the liquid! is s ſaturated with the flid. 


By theſe OY eee a child may acquire a general 


knowledge of ſolution, evaporation, and ſaturation, without the 


formality of a lecture, or the apparatus of a chemiſt. In all your 
attempts to inſtruct him in chemiſtry, the greateſt care ſhould be 


taken that he ſhould completely underſtand one experiment, before 
Ju proceed to another. The common metaphorical expreſſion, 


3 that 


r 
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that the mind ſhould have time to digeſt the food which It re- 


ceives, is founded upon fact and obſervation, 


Qur pupil ſhould ſee the ſolution of a variety of ſobſtances in 
fluids, as falt in water; marble, chalk, or alkalies, in acids; and 
camphor in ſpiri its of wine : this laſt experiment he may try by 
himſelf, as it is not dangerous. Certainly many experiments are 


dangerous, and therefore unfit for children ; but others may be 
ſelected, which they may ſafely try without any aſſiſtance; and the 


dangerous experiments may, when they are neceſſary, be ſhewn to 
them by ſome careful perſon, Their firſt experiments ſhould be 

dueh as they can readily execute, and of which the reſult may pro- 
bably be ſucceſsful : this ſucceſs will pleaſe and intereft the pupils, 
and will encourage them to perſeverance. 


A child may have ſome ſpirit of wine and ſome camphor given to 


him: the camphor will diſſolve in the ſpirit of wine, till the 
ſpirit is ſaturated ; but then he will be at a loſs how to ſeparate 
them again. To ſeparate them he muſt pour into the mixture a 
conſiderable quantity of water; he will immediately ſee the liquor, 


which was tranſparent, become muddy and white: this is owing 


to the ſeparation of the camphor from the ſpirit ; the campho 


falls to the bottom of the veſſel in the form of a curd, If the 

child had weighed the camphor, both before and after its ſolution, 
he would bare found the reſult nearly the ſame. He ſhould be 
informed, that this chemical operation (tor technical terms ſhould 
now be uſed) i is called precipitation: the' ſubſtance that is ſeparated 
from the mixture by the introduction of another body is cal 
down, or precipitated. from the mixture. In this inſtance thc 


ſpirit of wine attracted the camphor, and therefore diſſolved i. 
| When 


2 


3 phor from the ſpirit of wine by Proc MEren, he may ſeparate the 
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When the water was poured in, the ſpirit of wine attracted the 
water more ſtrongly than it did the wm rol the en being 


let looſe, fell to the bottom of the veſſel. 


The mop has now been ſown two ane by which a ſolid 


may be ſeparated from a fluid in which it has been diſſolved. 


A ſtill ſhould now be produced, and the pupil ſhould be in- 


ſtructed in the nature of diſtillation. By experiments he will learn 
the difference between the volatility of different bodies; or, in 


other words, he will learn that ſome are made fluid, or are turned 
into vapour, by a greater or leſs degree of heat than others. The 


degrees of heat ſhould be ſhewn to him by the thermometer, and 
the uſe of the thermometer, and its nature, ſhould be explained. 


As the pupil already knows that moſt bodies expand by heat, he. 
will readily underſtand, that an increaſe of heat extends the mer- 
cury in the bulb of the thermometer, which, having no other 
ſpace for its expanſion, riſes in the ſmall glaſs tube; and the degree 


of heat to which it is expoſed is marked by the figures on | the 


ſcale of the inſtrument. 


The bufineſs of diſtillation is to ſeparate the more volatile, 
from the leſs volatile of two bodies. The whole mixture is put into 
a veſſel, under which there is fire: the moſt volatile liquor begins 
firſt to turn into vapour, and rifes into a higher veſſel, which, being 
kept cold by water or ſnow, condenſes the eee fluid; after 
it has been condenſed it drops into another veſſel. In the experi- 
ment that the child has juſt tried, after having ſeparated the cam- 


ſpirit 
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= - ſpirit-from the water by diſtillation, ' When the Fubltarice that be 
1 riſes, or that is ſeparated from other bodies by heat, is a ſolid, or qu 
1 when what i is collected after the operation is ſolid, 0 proceſs Is to 
Wl not called $0 NG but ſubliniation. rec 
1 | & Sy 1 
| 5 "Daw ont) may! vent 10 niche mb a ah Sigel quali | po 
if ties of acids and alkalies. For inſtructing him in this part of che. uſe 
1 miſtry, definition ſhould as much as poſſible be avoided; example, for 
11 | and ocular; demonſtration, ſhoyld be purſued. Who would begin ſhe 
1 to explain by words the difference between an acid and an alkali, the 
wy when theſe. can be ſhewyn by experiments upon the ſubſtances wh 
8 themſelves? The firſt great difference, which. is perceptible be- be! 
8 tween an acid and an alkali, is their taſte. Let a child have a diſ. the 
i 1 | tinct perception of the difference of their taſtes; let him be able to diſt 
| 1 _ diſtinguiſh them when his eyes are ſhut ; let him taſte the ſtrong- be | 
Wi eſt of each ſo as not to hurt him, and when he has once Actin =P 
1 diſtinct notions of the pungent taſte of an alkali, and of the ſour acid 
1 taſte of an acid, he. will neyer forget the difference. He muſt he 
1 afterwards. ſee the effects of an ack; and alkali on the blue colour hi 
| | j of vegetables at /e parate times, and not on the ſame day ; 'E by theſe adva 
1 means he will more eaſily remember the experiments, and he will | ſtea 
"i not confound their different Teſults. The blue colour of vegetables 
= is turned red by acids, and green by alkalies. Let your pupil 
x take a radiſh, and ſcrape « off the. blue part into water; it ſhould be 
1 left for ſome time, till the water becomes of a blue colour: let 5 
1 him pour ſome of. this liquor into two glaſſes; add vinegar or le- V 
1 mon juice to one of them, and the liquor will become red ; diſſolve "_ 
| | *. ; 5 ſome alkali in water, and pour this into the other glaſs, and the k p 
I | 1 os diflplynd radiſh wall become green. If. into the red mixture alkali 95 f 
| 1 8 | | | be | 
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CHEMISTRY, — 
be poured, the colour will change into green; and if into the li- 
quor which was made green acid be poured, the colour will change 


to red: thus alternately you may pour acid or alkali, and produce a 


red or green colour ſucceſſively. Paper ſtained with the blue co- 


| Jour of vegetables is called 7ef paper; this is changed by the leaſt 


powerful of the acids or alkalies, and will therefore be peculiarly 
uſeful in the firſt experiments of our young pupils. A child ſhould | 
for ſafety uſe the weakeſt acids in his firſt trials, but he ſhould be 
hewn that the effects are ſimilar whatever acids we employ ; only 
the colour will be darker when we make uſe of the ſtrong, than 
when we uſe the weak acids. By degrees the pupil fhould 
be accuſtomed to employ the ſtrong acids; ſuch as the vitriolic, 
the nitric, and the muriatic, which three are called foſſil acids, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the vegetable, or weaker acids. We may 
be permitted to adviſe the young chemiſt to acquire the habit of 
wiping the neck of the veſſel out of which he pours any ſtrong 
acid, as the drops of the liquor will not then burn his hand when 
he takes hold of the bottle; nor will they i injure the table upon 

which he is at work. This cuſtom, trivial as it may ſeem, is of 
advantage, as it gives an appearance of order, and of eaſe, and 
ſteadineſs, which are all neceflary in trying chemical experiments. 


The little pupil may be told, that the cuſtom which we have juſt 


mentioned is the an! r of the youe' chemiſt, Dr. | 
Black. £ 4 | 


4 
0 þ 


We ſhould . care CEQ we firſt af ths 8 term fab in freaking 
to children, leſt they ſhould acquite indiftin& ideas: he ſhould be 
told, that the kind of ſalt which he eats is not the only ſalt in the 


= vorld; he may be put in mind of. the kind of falts which he bas 
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perhaps ſmelt in ſmelling-bottles ; and he ſhould be further told, 
that there are a number of earthy, akaline, and metallic Hlts, with 
which he will 1 in time become OR” 


| When an aid an an alkali, or upon limeſtone, chalk, or 
marle, a bubbling may be obſerved, and a noiſe is heard; a child 
ſhould be told, that this is called gferve/cence. After ſome time 

the efferveſcence ceaſes, and the limeſtone, &c. is diſſolved in the 
acid. This efferveſcence, the child ſhould be informed, ariſes from 
the eſcape of a conſiderable quantity of a particular ſort of air, 
called fixed air, or carbonic acid gas. In the ſolution of the 
line in the acid, the lime and acid have an attraction for one 

another; but as the preſent mixture has no attraction for the 
gas, it eſcapes, and in riſing forms the bubbling or efferveſcence. 
This may be proved to a child, by ſhewing him, that if an acid i 
poured upon cauſtic lime (lime which has had this gas taken from 
* fire), there will be no 22 


Than are various other chemical . with which 
children may amuſe themſelves; they may be employed in an- 
lyſing marle, or clays; they may be provided with materials for 
making ink or foap. It ſhould be pointed out to them, that 

the common domeſtic and culinary. operations of making butter 
and cheeſe, baking, brewing, &c. are all chemical proceſſes 
We hope the reader will not imagine, that we have in this {light 
. | ſketch pretended to point out the he experiments which ca 
be deviſed for children; we have only offered à few of tit 
fmpleſt which occur to us, that patents may not at the cot 


cluſion of this _ erclaim, What is to be done? Hol 
| ; 7 46 are 
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« are we to begin? What experiments are ſuited to children? e 11 
, If we knew our children ſhould try them?? EE NE gn „ } 
It is of little conſequence what particular experiment is | | 
ſelected for the firſt; we only wiſh to ſhew, that the minds of 5 ; | | 
children may be turned to this ſubject; and that, by accuſtoming 
them to obſervation, we give them not only the power of learn= n : ij 
ing what has been already diſcovered, but of adding, as they 73 | | 
| grow older, ſomething to the general ſtock of human knows | | | 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


\ ; 


TRE anxious parent, after what has been ſaid concerning taſks and 


elaſſical literature, will inquire whether the whole plan of education 


recommended in the following pages is intended to relate to pub- 
lie or to private education. It is intended to relate to both. It is 
not uſual to ſend children to ſchool before they are eight or nine 


years old: our firſt object is to ſhew how education may be con- 
duced to that age in ſuch a manner, that children may be well 


prepared for the acquiſition of all the knowledge uſually taught at 
ſchools, and may be perfectly free from many of the faults that pu- 


pils ometimes have acquired before they are ſent to any public 


ſeminary. 


much ulclels labour and anxiety, were - parents to take ſome pains 


in the previous inſtruction of their children; and more eſpecially, if 
they were to prevent them from learnin ga taſte for total idleneſs, 
or habits of obſtinacy and of falſchood, which can ſcarcely be 


conquered by the utmoſt care and vigilance, We can aſſure pa- 


rents from experience, that if they purſue ſteadily a proper plan 


2 T3 not 
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with * to the underſtanding and the moral habits, * will 
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not have much trouble with the education of their children after 
the age we have mentioned, as long as they continue to inſtru 
them at home; and if they ſend thern to public ſchools, their ſupe- 
riority in intelle& and in conduct will quickly appear. Though 
ve have been principally attentive to all the circumſtances which. 
can be eſſential to the management of young people during the 
firſt nine or ten years of their lives, we have by no means confined 
our obſervations to this period alone; but we have endeavoured to 
lay before parents a general view of the human mind (as far as it 
3 to our ſubject), of proper methods of teaching, and of the ob- 


jects of rational inſtruction. So that they may extend the prin- 


ciples which we have laid down through all the ſucceeding pe- 
riods of education, and may apply them as it may beſt ſuit their 
peculiar fituations, or their peculiar wiſhes, We are fully con- 
ſcious, that we have executed but very imperfectiy even our own 
deſign, that experimental education is yet but in its infancy, and 
that boundleſs ſpace for improvement remains; but we flatter 
ourſelves, that attentive parents and preceptors will conſider with 
candour the practical aſſiſtance which is offered to them, eſpecially 
as we have endeavoured to expreſs our opinions without dogmatical 
preſumption, and without the illiberal excluſion, of any [aiding 
inſtitutions or prevailing ſyſtems. People, who, even with the belt 
intentions, attack with violence any of theſe, and who do not con- 
ſider what is practicable, as well as what ought to be done, are not 
likely to perſuade, or to convince mankind, to increaſe the general 
ſum of happineſs, or their own portion of felicity. Thoſe who 


really defire to be of ſervice to ſociety ſhould point out decidedly, _ 


but with temperate indulgence for the feelings and opinions of 


| others, whatever appears to them abſurd'or reprehenſible in any 
prevailing 
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prevailing cuſtoms : having done this, they will reſt in the per- 
ſuaſion, that mh 18 moſt reaſonable will ultimately — 


Mankind, at leaſt the ad wa eb part of mankind, 
have an averſion to pull down, till they have a moral certainty that - 
they can build up a better edifice than that which has been de- 
ſtroyed. Would you, fays an eminent writer, convince me, 
that the houſe I live in is a bad one, and would you: perſuade me 
to quit it, build a better in my neighbourhood, I ſhall be very 
ready to go into it, and ſhall return you my very ſincere thanks. 
Till another houſe be ready, a wiſe man will ſtay in his old one, 
however inconvenient its arrangement, however ſeducing the plans 
of the enthuſiaſtic projector. We do not ſet up for projectors, or 
reformers; we wiſh to keep ſteadily in view the actual ſtate of 
things, as well as our own hopes of progreſſive improvement; and = 
to ſeize and combine all that can be immediately ſerviceable; all = | 
that can aſſiſt, without precipitating improvements. Every well | Ii 

informed parent, and every liberal ſchoolmaſter, muſt be ſenſible, | 
that there are many circumſtances in the management of public ; — 
education which might be condemned with reaſon; that too = : 
much time is ſacrificed to the ſtudy of the learned languages; that 
too little attention is paid to the general improvement of the un- 
 derſtanding and formation of the moral character; that a ſchool- 
maſter cannot pay attention to the temper or habits of each of his 
numerous ſcholars; and that parents, during that portion of the 
year which their children ſpend with them, are not ſufficiently 
ſolicitous to co-operate with the views of the ſchoolmaſter ; ſo 
that the public is counteracted by the private education. Theſe 
and many other things we have heard objected to ſchools; but 
What are we to put in the place of ſchools? How are vaſt num- 
= 5 5 bers 
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bers who are occupied themſelves in public or profeſſional purſuits, 


how are men in buſineſs or in trade, artiſts or manufacturers, to ti 

educate their families, when they have not time to attend to them; 1 

when they may not think themſelves perfectly prepared to under. TT 

take the claſſical inſtruction, and entire education of ſeveral boys; = 

and when, perhaps, they may not be in circumſtances to engage „ 

| | the aſſiſtance of ſuch a preceptor as they could approve? It is ob- u 
1 vous, that if in ſuch ſituations parents were to attempt to educate tl 

—_ «their children at home, they would haraſs themſelves, and proba- 


_ bly ſpoil their. pupils irrecoverably. It would, therefore, be in every 
reſpect impolitic and cruel to diſguſt thoſe with public ſchools, who 


„„ have no other reſource for the education of their families. There is 1 
5 another reaſon which has perhaps operated upon many in the mid. i 

dle ranks of life unperceived, and which determines them in fa- ab 

vour of public education. Perſons of narrow fortune, or perſons to 

who have acquired wealth in buſineſs, are often deſirous of breed- flit 

- ing up their ſons to the liberal profeſſions; and they are conſcious fo 

that the company, the language, and the ſtyle of life, which their ſe 

children would be accuſtomed to at home, are beneath what would fa 

be ſuited to their future profeſſions. Public ſchools efface this ruſ- to 

ticity, and correct the faults of provincial dialect: in this point of de 

view they are highly advantageous. We ſtrongly recommend it to th 

. ſuch parents to ſend their children to large public ſchools, to Rug - th 
by, Eton, or Weſtminſter; not to any ſmall ſehool: much leſs to ha 

one in their own. neighbourhood. Small ſchools are apt to be er 

5 155 filled with perſons of nearly the ſame ſtations, and out of the ſame as 
5 ' neighbourhood: from this circumſtance they contribute to perpe- th 
5 tuate uncouth antiquated idioms, and many of thoſe obſcure pre- do 
| ww which cloud the intelle& in the future — of life. a] 
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- Whilſt we admit the neceſſity which compels the largeſt por- 
tion of ſociety to prefer public ſeminaries of education, it is incum- 
bent upon us to caution parents from expecting that the moral 
character, the underſtandings, or the tempers of their children, 


| ſhould be improved at large ſchools ; there the learned languages, 
| we acknowledge, are ſucceſsfully taught. Many ſatisfy themſelves: 


with the aſſertion, that public education is the leaſt troubleſome, 
that a boy once ſent to ſchool is ſettled for ſeveral years of life, and 


will require only ſhort returns of parental care twice a year at the 
| holidays. It is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe who think in 
| this mauner ſhould have paid any anxious, or at leaſt any judicious 


attention to the education of their children, previouſly to ſending 
them to ſehool. It is not likely that they ſhould be very ſolicitous 
about the commencement of an education which they never meant 
to finiſh ; they would think that what could be done during the 


| firſt few years of life is of little conſequence ; that children from 
| four to feven years. old are too young to be taught; and that a 


ſchool would ſpeedily fupply all deficiencies, and correct all thoſe 


| faults which begin at that age to be troubleſome at home. Thus 
to a public ſchool, as to a general infirmary for mental diſeaſe, all 


feſperate ſubjefs are ſent, as the laſt reſource. They take with 
them the contagion of their vices, - which quickly runs through 
the whole tribe of their companions, eſpecially amongſt thoſe who 
happen to be nearly of their own age, whoſe ſympathy peculiarly 
expoſes them to the danger of infection. We are often told, that 
as young people have the ſtrongeſt ſympathy with each other, | 
they will learn moſt effectually from each others example. 'They 


= do learn quickly from example, and this is one of the dangers of 


a public * a n which is not 4 but . 7 | 
| | danger 
8 
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A en againſt which nai ſchoolmaſter con poffibly guard, but 
which parents can by the pravious education of tho pupils prevent. 
Boys are led, driven, or carried to ſehool; and in a ſchool room 
they firſt meet with thoſe who are to be their fellow prifoners, 
IT bey do not come with freſh unprejudiced nimds:to-comnience 
their courſe of ſocial education, they bring with them all dhe idea 
and habits which they have already learned at their reſpedive 
homes. It is highly unreaſonable to expect that all theſe habits 
ſhould be reformed by a public preceptor. If he had patience, how 
could he have time for ſuch an undertaking: Thoſe who have 
never attempted to break a pupil of any one bad habit, have no | 
idea of the degree of patience requiſite to ſucceſs. We once heard 
an officer of . dragoons' aſſert, that ho would rather break twenty 
borſes of their bad habits, than one man of his. The N 
0 en of teaching days may le eaſily, 2 | 


| to 8 


— 
5 » 


11 is an aflerted, that the an of x 2 ſchool ln the 
| change e of ſituation, alters tho habits, and forms in boys a new cha- 
| raQter. Habits of eight or nine years ſtanding cannot be inflan- 
tancouſly, perhaps can never be radically deftroyed ; they will mix, 
themſelves imperceptibly with tho new ideas which are planted in 
their minds, and though theſe may ſtrike the eye by the rapidity of 
their growth, the others, hich have taken a ſtrong root, will not 
eaſily-be diſpoſſeſſed of the foil. In this new character, as it is 
called, there will to a diſcerning eye appear a ſtrong mixture of the 
old diſpoſition. The boy, who at home lived with his father's 
ſervants, and was never taught to have any ſpecies of literature, 
will not acquire a taſte for it at ſehool, merely by being compelled 


to learn his leffons ; the wp who at home was ſuffered to be a 
- - litt 
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little tyrant of a family, will, it is true, be forced to ſubmit to 


ſuperior ſtrength or ſuperior numbers at ſchool * ; but does it im- 
prove the temper to practiſe alternately the habits of a tyrant and 
a ſlave? The leſſon which experience uſually teaches to the temper 
of a ſchoolboy is, that ſtrength, and power, and cunning, will 
inevitably govern, in ſociety ; as to reaſon, it is out of the queſtion, 
it would be hiſſed or laughed out of company. With reſpect to 


| ſocial virtues, they are commonly amongſt ſchoolboys ſo much 


mixed with party ſpirit, that they miſlead even the beſt diſpoſitions. 
A boy at home, whoſe pleaſures are all immediately connected 
with the idea of ſelf, will not feel a ſudden enlargement of mind 


| from entering a public ſchool. He will, probably, preſerve his ſelf- 


iſh character in his new ſociety ;- or, even ſuppoſe he eatehes that 


of his companions, the progreſs is not great in moral education 
from ſelfiſhneſs to- ſpirit of party: the one is a deſpicable, the 


bother a dangerous principle of action. It has been obſerved, that 


what we are when we are twenty, depends on what we were 


when we were ten years old. What a young man is at college, 


depends upon what he was at ſchool; and what he is at ſchool, 
depends upon what he was before he went to ſchool. In his fa- 
ther's houſe the firſt important leſſons, thoſe which decide his 
future abilities and character, muſt be learned. We have repeated 


this idea, and placed it in different points of view, in hopes that it 


will catch and fix theattention. Suppoſe that parents educated their 
children well for the firſt eight or nine years of their lives, and 
then ſent them all to public ſeminaries, what a difference this muſt 
immediately make in public education: the boys would be diſ- 
poſed to iniptove theaafoives 1 with al the ardour Which the moſt 
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perverſe ſtupidity would provoke them; no capricious contempt of 


aud wrong dy which they had been governed all their lives; they 


pedagogues and tyrants, This may be thought an Utopian idea of 
a ſchool; indeed it is very improbable, that out of the numbers of 


them to take ſerious trouble in their previous inſtruction. But much 


to a public ſeminary at nine or ten years old, would, probably, far 

ſurpaſs their competitors in every reſpect, they would inſpire others 
with ſomuch emulation, would do their parents and preceptors ſomuch 
credit, that numbers would eagerly inquire into the cauſes of their 
ſuperiority; and theſe boys would perhaps do more good by their 
example, than by their actual acquirements. We do not mean to 
; promiſe that a boy judiciouſly educated ſhall appear. at ten years 
old a prodigy: of learning; - far from it: we ſhould not even eſti- 
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ſinguine preceptor could deſire; their tutors would find that there 
was nothing to be unearned; no habits of idleneſs to conquer; no 


application would appear in pupils of the quickeſt abilities. The 
moral education could then be made a part of the preceptor's care, 
with ſome hopes of ſucceſs ; the pupils would all have learned the 
firſt neceſſary moral principles and habits; they would, con- 
ſequently, be all fit companions for each other; in each others ſo- 
ciety they would continue to be governed by the ſame ideas of right 


would not have any new character to learn; they would! improve, 
by mixing with numbers, in the ſocial virtues, without learning 
party ſpirit; and though they would love their companions, they 
would not therefore combine together to treat their inſtructors as 


parents who ſend their children to large ſchools, many ſhould ſud- 
denly be much moved, by any thing that we can ſay, to perſuade 


may be effected by gradual attempts: : ten well educated boys, ſent 


mate his capacity, or the chain of his future progreſs, by the quan- 


My of Sg ſtored in his . wel the number of Latin 
lines 
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lines he had got by rote, by his expertneſs in repeating the rules 
of his grammar, by his pointing out a number of places readily in 
a map, or even by his knowing the latitude and longitude of all 
the capital cities in Europe; theſe are all uſeful articles of know- 
ledge, theſe are not the teſts of a good education. We ſhould ra- 
ther, if we were to examine a boy of ten years old, for the credit 
ol his parents, produce proofs of his being able to reaſon accurately, 
of his quickneſs in invention, of his habits of induſtry and appli- 
cation, of his having learned to generaliſe his ideas, and to apply his 
obſervations and his principles: if we found that he had learned all, 
or any of theſe things, we ſhould be in little pain about grammar, 
or geography, or even Latin; we ſhould be tolerably certain that 
be would not long remain deficient in any of theſe; we ſhould 
know that he would overtake and ſurpaſs a competitor who had 
only been technically taught, as certainly as that the giant would 
overtake the panting dwarf, who might have many miles the ſtart 
of him in the race. We do not mean to ſay, that a boy ſhould not 
be taught the principles of grammar, and ſome knowledge of geogra- 
phy, at the ſame time that his underſtanding is cultivated; in the 
moſt enlarged manner: theſe objects are not incompatible, and we 
particularly recommend it to parents who intend to ſend their chil- 
dren to ſchool, early to give them confidence in themſelves by ſe- 
curing the rudiments of literary education; otherwiſe their pupils, 
Vith a real ſuperiority: of underſtanding, may feel depreſſed, and 
may perhaps be deſpiſed, when they mix at a public ſchool with 
numbers who will eſtimate their abilities merely by their _ 
quay in particular ſtudies. | : 
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Mr, Frend ®, in recommending the ſtudy of arithmetic for 
e Frend's Principles of Algebra, e . 
5 2 T3 —- young 
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_ young people, has very ſenſibly remarked, that boys bred up in 


public ſchools are apt to compare themſelves with each other 


merely as claſſical ſcholars; and, when they afterwards go into 


the world excellent Greek and Latin ſcholars, are much aſtoniſhed 


to perceive, that many of the companions whom they had under- 
valued at ſchool, get before them when they come to actual bu- 
ſineſs, and to active life. Many in the purſuit of their claſſical 


ſtudies have neglected all other knowledge, eſpecially that of 


arithmetic, that uſeful eſſential branch of knowledge, without 
which neither the abſtract ſciences nor practical arts can be taught, 
The preciſion which the habit of applying the common rules of 


arithmetic gives to the underſtanding, is highly advantageous, par- 


ticularly to young people of vivacity, or, as others would ſay, of 
genius. 'The influence which the habit of eſtimating has upon 
that part of the moral character called prudence, i is of ae con- 


ſequence. We ſhall further explain upon this ſubject when we 
ſpeak of the means of teaching arithmetic and reaſoning to chil- 
dren ; we only mention the general ideas here, to induce intelligent 
parents to attend early to theſe particulars. If they mean to ſend 
their children to public claſſical ſchools, it muſt be peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to. teach them early the rudiments of arithmetic, and 


to give them the habit of applying their knowledge in the common 
buſineſs of life. We forbear to enumerate other uſeful things, 


which might cafily be taught to young people before they leave 
| home, becauſe we do not with to terrify with the apprehenſion, 
that 2 perplexing. variety of things are to be taught. One thing 
well taught, 1 is better than a hundred taught imperſo@ty. 


The effect of the pains which are taken i in the firſt nine or ten 


”=—_ of a child s life, ** not be apparent immediately to the 
ES : ; view 
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view, but it will gradually become viſible. To careleſs obſervers, 2 
two boys of nine years old, who have been very differently educated, | =! 7 
may appear nearly alike in abilities, in temper, and in the veomiſe 5 8 1 
ol future character. Send them both to a large public ſchool, let 
them be placed in the ſame new ſituation, and expoſed to the ſame 
trials, the difference will then appear: the difference in a few 

years will be ſuch as to ſtrike every eye, and people will wonder 
what can have produced in ſo ſhort a time ſuch an amazing 
change. In the Hindoo art of dyeing, the ſame liquors commu- 
nicate different colours to particular ſpots, according to the ſeveral 

| baſes previouſly applied; to the ignorant eye no Ames is diſ- 
cernible in the ground, nor can the deſign be diſtinctly traced till 
the air, and light, and open expoſure, bring out the bright and 15 
permanent colours to the — eye of the ſpectator. VVV _— 1 
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' Beſides thbwing Lime n upon early education, parents, 
who ſend their children to ſchool, may much affiſt the public pre- 
ceptor by judicious conduct towards children during that portion 
of the year which is uſually ſpent at home*. Miſtaken parental 
fondneſs delights to make the period of time which children ſpend 
at home as ſtriking a contraſt as poſſible with that which they 
paſs at ſchool. The holydays are made a jubilee, or rather reſem- 
ble the Saturnalia, Even if parents do not with to repreſent a 
ſchoolmaſter as a tyrant, they are by no means diſpleaſed to ob- 
ferve, that he is not the friend or favourite of their children. 
They put themſelves in mean competition with him for their af- 
fection, inſtead of co-operating with him in all his views for their 
aivantage. Hau! is it re that 11 maſter can "ug retain the 
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with or the hope of ſucceeding in any plan of education, if he per- 

ceives that his pupils are but partially under his government, if 

his influence over their minds be counteracted from time to time 

by the ſuperior influence of their parents! * An influence which he 

muſt not wiſh to deſtroy. To him is left the power to puniſh, 

it is true; but parents reſerve to themſelves the privilege to re- 
ward. The ancients did not ſuppoſe, that even Jupiter could 

govern the world without the command of pain and pleaſure, 
5 ; wy the vaſes near his throne depended his influence over man- 
, kind. | 


- had whut are theſe holyday delights ? And in what conſiſts 
parental rewards? In diſſipation and idleneſs. With theſe are 
conſequently aſſociated the idea of happineſs and the name of plea- 
ſure ; the name is often ſufficient, without the reality. During 
the vacation children have a glimpſe of what is called 25h world; 
and then are ſent back to their. priſon, with heads full of vifions of 
liberty, and with a ſecond-fight of the bleſſed lives which they are 
to lead when they have left ſchool for ever. What man of ſenſe, 

' who has ſtudied the human mind, who knows that the ſucceſs of 
any plan of education muſt depend upon the concurrence of every 
perſon, and every circumſtance, for years together, to the fame 

point, would undertake any thing more than the partial inſtruction 
of pupils, whoſe leading aſſociations and habits muſt be perpetually 

broken? When the work of ſchool is undone during the holy- 
days, what hand could hare the en eee to repair the 


8 5 


Dan the vacations s ſpent at home ben may be made ex- 


tremely bappy i in the hay: and in the e afſeCtions of their friends, 
p | 1 : but 
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but they need not be taught that idſeneſs is pleaſure : on the 
contrary, occupation ſhould by all poſſible methods be rendered 
agrecable to them ; their ſchool acquiſitions, their knowledge and 
taſts ſhould be drawn out in converſation, and they ſhould be 
made to feel the value of what they have been taught; by theſe 
means there would be ſome connexion, ſome unity of deſign, pre- 
ſerved. in their education. Their ſchoolmaſters and tutors ſhould 
never become the theme of inſipid ridicule; nor ſhould parents 
ever put their influence in competition with that of a preceptor : 
on the contrary, his pupils ſhould uniformly perceive that from his 
authority there is no appeal, except to the ſuperior power of reaſon, 
which ſhould be the . arbiter to which all ſhould be ſub» 
mitted. 


Some of the 3 effects of chat ined; faciety at 50 — vill 
of which we have contain, may be counteracted by the judi- N TE 
cious conduct of parents during the time which children ſpend at 
home. A better view of ſociety, more enlarged ideas of friend- 
ſhip and of juſtice, may be given to young. people, and the vile 
principle of party ſpirit may be treated with juſt contempt and ri- 
dicule. Some ſtandard, ſome rules may be taught to them, by 
which they may judge of character independently of prejudice, or 


childiſh #421; apart 


3 Ido not like you, Docdon Fell; * 
The reaſon why I cannot tell: 
4 But this I know full well, 
Ido not like you, Doctor Bell” —-' | 


s an exact ſpecimen of the uſual mode of reaſoning, of the 
uſual method in which an ill educated ſchoolboy expreſſes his 
Opinion 
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opinion and feelings about all; perſons, and all things. “ The 
„ reaſon why, ſhould always be inquired whenever: children ex- 
preſs 9 averſion, j 
'To connect the idea _ childhood wilt that of inferiority and 
1 content, is unjuſt and impolitic; it ſhould not be made a re. 
proach to young people to be young, nor ſhould it be pointed out 
to them, that when they are ſome years older they will be more 
reſpected; the degree of reſpect which they really command, 
whether in youth or age, will depend upon their own conduct, 
their knowledge, and their powers of being uſeful and agreeable 
to others. If they are convinced of this, children will not at eight 
years old long to be fifteen, or at fifteen to be one and twenty; 
proper ſubordination would be preſerved, and the ſcale of happi- 
neſs would not have a forced and falfe connexion with that of age. 
If parepts did not firſt excite fooliſh wiſhes in the minds of their 
children, and then imprudently promiſe that theſe wiſhes ſhall be 
gratified at certain periods of their exiſtence, children would not be 
impatient to paſs over the years of childhood; thoſe years which 
idle boys wiſh to paſs over as quickly as poſſible, men without oc- 
cupation regret as the happieſt of their exiſtence. To a child, 
who has been promiſed that he ſhall put on manly apparel on his 
next birth day, the pace of time is flow and heavy until that happy 
zra arrive. Fix the day when a boy ſhall leave ſchool, and he 
wiſhes inſtantly to mount the chariot, and laſh the horſes of the 
ſun. Nor when he enters the world, will his reſtleſs ſpirit be 
ſatisfied; the firſt ſtep gained, he looks anxiouſly forward to the 
height of minly elevations | 
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Theſe juvenile anticipations diminiſh the real happineſs of life ; 


| thoſe who are in continual expeQation never enjoy the preſent ; the 


habit of expectation is dangerous to the mind, it ſuſpends all in · 
duſtry, all voluntary exertion. Voung men, who early acquire this 
habit, find exiſtence inſipid ts them without the immediate ſtimuli 


af hope and fear: no matter what the object is, they muſt hare 
ſomething bh fors « curricle, a anndg, or an ee. 27 


Much may be done by aſucetia to prevent this boyich reſtleſs» 


neſs, Parents ſhould refrain from thoſe imprudent promiſes, and: 
flight innendoes which the youthful imagination always miſunder- 
ſtands and exaggerates. Never let the moment in which a young 


man quits a ſeminary of education, be repreſented as a moment in 
which all inſtruction, labour, and reſtraints, ceaſe. The idea, that 


he muſt reſtrain and inſtruct himſelf, that he muſt. complete his 


own education, ſhould be excited in a young man's mind; nor 


ſhould he be ſuffered to imagine that his education is finiſhed, be- 


cauſe he has attained to ſome given age. 


When. a common ſchoolboy bids adieu to that ſchool whick he 


has been taught to conſider. as a priſon, he exults in his eſcape from 
books and, maſters, and from all the moral and intellectual diſci- 
pline, to which he imagines that it is the peculiar diſgrace and miſery | 


of childhood: to be condemned; He is impatient to be thought a 


man, but his ideas of the manly. character are erroneous, conſe- 


quently his ambition will only miſlead him. From his companions 
whilſt at ſchool; from his father's acquaintance, and his father's 
ſervants, with whom: he has been ſuffered to conſort during the 
vacations, he has collected imperfect notions of life, faſhion, and 


Y lociety, Thy do not mix well im his mind with the examples 


3 * and 
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and precepts of Greek and Roman virtue: a temporary enthuſiaſm 
may have been kindled in his ſoul by the eloquence of antiquity; 
but, for want of ſympathy, this enthuſiaſm neceſſarily dies away. 
f His heroes are not the heroes of the preſent times; the maxims of 
es are not eaſily introduced into the converſation of the day. 
8 At the tea table he now ſeldom hears even the name of Plato; and 
| he. often bluſhes for not knowing a line. from a popular Engliſh 


poet, whilſt he could repeat a cento from Horace, Virgil, and Ho- 


mer; or an antiſtrophe from AÆſchylus or Euripides. He feels 
aſhamed to produce the knowledge he has acquired, becauſe he has 
not learned ſufficient addreſs to produce it without pedantry. On 
his entrance into the world there remains in his mind no grateful, 
no affectionate, no reſpectful remembrance of thoſe under whoſe 


care he has paſſed ſo many years of his life. He has eſcaped from 


the reſtraints impoſed by bis ſchoolmaſter, and the.connexion is 
difſolved for ever. 0” 


* 


But when a ſon 8 trom is father, if he has _ well 


educated, he wiſhes to continue his own education : the courſe of 
bis ideas are not ſuddenly broken; what he has been, joins imme- 


diately with, what he is to be; his knowledge applies to real life, it 
is ſuch as he can uſe in all companies; there is uo ſudden meta- 


morphoſis in any of the objects of his ambition; the boy and man 
are the ſame individual. Pleaſure will not influence him merely 


by her name, or by the contraſt of her appearance with the rigid 
diſcipline of ſcholaſtie learning; he. will feel the difference be- 


tween pleaſure and happineſs, ah his early taſte for domeſtic life | 


vill remain or return upon his mind. His old precepts and new 
motives are not at War with Nr other, his experience will con- 


mum his education. 4nd enteral circumſtances will call forth his 
| latent 
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latent virtues. When he looks back he can trace the gradual 


growth of his knowledge, when he looks forward it is with the 


delightful hope of progreſſive improvement. A deſire in ſome de- 
gree to repay the care, to deſerve the eſteem, to fulfil the animatin g 
prophecies, or to: juſtify the fond hopes of the parent Who has 
watched over his education, is one of the ſtrongeſt motives to an 


ingenuous young man; it is an incentive to exertion in every ho- 
nourable purſuit: A ſon who has been judiciouſly and kindly 
educated, will feel the value of his father's friendſhip. The per- 
ception thit 

that concerns. him, 'the idea that- no-one more than his father can 
ſhare in his glory or in his diſgrace, will preſs upon his heart, 
will: reſt; upon his underſtanding. Upon theſe ideas, upon this 
eommon family intereſt, the real ſtrength of the connexion be- 
tween a father and his ſon depends. No public preceptor can have 


the ſame advantages; his connexion with his. pupil is not necef- 


ſarily formed to laſt. 


7 


W ſpoken with freedom, but we hope with modera- 5 
tion, of public ſchools, we may perhaps be: aſked our opinion of 
- univerſities: Are univerſities the moſt ſplendid repoſitories: of 


learning? We are not afraid to declare an opinion in the negative. 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, has ſtated ſome objections to 


them, we think, with unanſwerable force of reaſoning. We do 
not however wiſh to deſtroy. what we do not entirely approve. 


Far be that inſanity from our minds which would, like Orlando, 


tear up the academic groves.; the madneſs of innovation is 
as deſtructive as the bigotry of ancient eſtabliſiments. The 


learning and the views of the riſing century muſt have diffe- 
rent objects from thoſe of the wiſdom and benevelence of Alfred, 
Fü! 


t no man can be more entirely intereſted in every thing 
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| q 5 : Balſham, or Wolſey; and without depreciating or deſtroying the 


maguificence or eſtabliſhments of univerſities, may not their in- pre 

ſtitutions be improved? May not their ſplendid halls echo with tio 

other ſounds than the exploded metaphyſics of the ſchools ? and car 

| may not other learning be as much rewarded and eſteemed as pure abi 
Y Gn ? | the 

edi 

We 100 10 dikindly noint ants; aha young men deſigned his 

by the army or the navy ſhould not be educated in private fa- bet 

3 milies. The domeſtic habits, the learned leiſure of private educa- obli 
tion are unſuited to them; it would be abſurd to waſte many years ſent 
in teac hing them the elegancies of claſſic literature, which can fam 

probably be of no eſſential uſe to them; it would be cruel to gire priy 

them a nice and refined choice of right and wrong, when it will be den! 


Wo their profeſſional duty to act under the command of others; when 
| 5 implicit, prompt, unqueſtioning halle muſt be their firſt mili- 
| tary virtue, Military academies, where the. ſciences practically 
. eſſential to the profeſſions are taught, muſt be the beſt ſituations 
3 for all young ſailors and ſoldiers; ſtrict inſtitution for them is the 
beſt education. We do not here inquire how far theſe profeſſions 
are neceſſary i in. ſociety; ; it is obvious, that in the preſent ſtate of 
European cultivation, ſoldiers and failors are indiſpenſable to every 
nation. We hope, however, that a taſte for peace may, at ſome 
future period ia the hiſtory of the world, ſucceed to the paſſion for 
military glory; and in the mean time, we may ſafely recommend 
ii It to parents, never to truſt a young man deſigned for a ſoldier, to 
_ _ the care of 4 philoſopher, even if it were * to ind one who 
—_ 5. : would undertake the charge. 


2 W. hop that we ehe ſhewn ourſelres the friends af the public 


preceptor, 


4 


PI 
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proving. public inſtitutions by parental care and parental co-opera- 
tion. But, until ſuch a meliorating plan ſhall actually have been 
carried into effect, we cannot heſitate to aſſert, that even when the 
abilities of t he parent are inferior to thoſe of the public preceptor, 


education. A father, who has time, talents, and temper, to educate 
his family, is certainly the beſt poſſible preceptor, and his reward will 
be the higheſt degree of domeſtic felicity. If from his ſituation he is 


ſenſe, and integrity, to whom he can-confide his children, Opulent 
families ſhould not think any reward too munificent for ſuch a 
private preceptor. Even in an economic point of view, it is pru- 


and wealthy families by a judicious education. 


_— 


=» - 


— „ ST 


preceptor, that we have pointed out the practicable means of im 


the means of enſuring ſucceſs preponderate in favour of private 


obliged to forego this reward, he may ſele& ſome man of literature, 


dent to calculate how many thouſands laviſhed on the turf, or loſt 
at the gaming table, might have been ſaved to the heirs of noble 
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CHAPTER XX. 


o FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
MASTERS, AND GOVERNESSES. = 


SoME years ago an opera dancer at Lyons, whoſe charms were 
upon the wane, applied to an Engliſh gentleman for a recommen- 
dation to ſome of his friends in England, as a governeſs for young 
ladies. Do you doubt,” ſaid the lady, (obſerving that the gen- 
tleman was ſomewhat confounded by the eaſy affurance of her 
requeſt,) do you doubt my capability? Do I not ſpeak good Pa- 
nfian French? Have I any provincial accent ? I will undertake to 
teach the language grammatically, And for mulic and, dancing, 
without vanity, may I not pretend to teach them to any young 
perſon ?” The lady's excellence in all theſe particulars was 
unqueſtionable. She was beyond diſpute a highly accompliſhed. 
woman, Preſſed by her forcible interrogatories, the gentleman 
was compelled to hint, that an Engliſh mother of a hails might 
be inconveniently inquiſitive about the private hiſtory of a bu. 1 
who was to educate her daughters. Oh,” ſaid the lady, I can 


* change wy Dane; and at my age nobody will make farther 
" nquiries.'" | 
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Before we can determine how far this lady's pretenſions were 


Mm founded, and before we can exactly decide what qualifications | 


are moſt deſirable in a governeſs, we muſt form ſome eſtimate of 
the poſitive and relative value of what are called accompliſh. 
ments. N . 


We are not t going to nk any of them vith NE? alperity, 
or with the ambition to eſtabliſh any new dogmatical tenets in 
the place of old received opinions. 
harm to diſcuſs this important ſubject with proper reverence and 
humility. Without alarming thoſe mothers, who declare them. 
ſelves above all things anxious for the rapid progreſs of their 


daughters i in every 0 accompliſhment, it may be innocent- 


Iy afked, what price fuch mothers are willing to pay for theſe 
advantages. Any price within | the limits of our r Sottune! they 


1 probably exclaim. 


There are other ſtandards by which we can meaſure the value 


of objects, as Well as by money. Fond mother, would you, if it 


A were in your power, accept of an opera dancer for your daugh- 


ters governefs, upon condition that you ſhould live to ſee that 
4 Wagner dance the beſt minuet at a WO ball?” 


0 Not for the vols: ag reli the mother. Do you think! 


would hazard my daughter s innocence and reputation, for te 


fake of ſeeing her dance a good. minuet? Shocking ! Abſurd! 
6 What can you mean by ſuch an ontragnons queſtion | d. . 


. Tofix your 8 | Where the mind hs a preciſely af- 
« certained its wiſhes, it is ſometimes uſeful to conſider extremes; 


— 
* / 
N 
i 
oth \ 
_—_— 11 
— 1 / 
Geared x 1 
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It can, however, do no 
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« by determining what price you will not pay, we ſhall at length 


« aſcertain the value which you ſet upon the object. ' Reputation 
« and innocence, you ſay, you will not, upon any account, hazard. 


« But would you conſent that your daughterſhould, by univerſal ac- 
« clamation, be proclaimed the moſt accompliſhed woman in Eu- 


« rope, upon the ſimple FONG that ſhe ſhould paſs her ey in 


* nunnery 2 


* 


41 mould 1 — no right to auke ſ uch a condition; domeſtic hap- 
e pineſs I ought. certainly to prefer to public admiration, for my 


66 daughter. Her accompliſhments would be of little uſe to her, if 


« ſhe were to be ſhut up from the world: who is to be the judge 
66 of them! in a nunnery! 2 | 


«] will ſay no more thou the nunnery. But wad not you, as 


66 a good mother, conſent to have your daughter turned into an au- 


« tomaton for eight hours in every day for fifteen years, for the pro- 
„ miſe of Pearing her, at the end of that time, pronounced the firſt 


« private performer at the moſt faſhionable, and moſt crowded con- 
* cert in London?“ F 


Ws Eight hours a day for fifteen years are too much, Nc o one need 


» praiſe ſo much to become the firſt performer in Englaud 5 


“ That is another queſtion. You have not told me whether you f 


could ſacrifice ſo much of your dau ghter's exiſtence for ſuch an 
" . h ſuppoſing 1 that you could obtain it at no other price.“ 
. \ 
y For one concert, 1 ys the heſitating lis; «] think i it would 
" be too high: a pier. Let 1 would Sive any thing to have my daugh- 
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ns ter play better than any one in England. What a diſtinction! She 
« would be immediately taken notice of in all companies! She might 
get into the firſt circles in London ! She would want neither 
46 beauty nor fortune to recommend her! She would be a match for 
40 any man, who has any taſte for muſic! And muſic is univerſally 
- 66 admired, even by thoſe who have the misfortune to have no taſte 
for it. Beſides, it is ſuch an elegant accompliſhment initſelf! Such 

a conſtant ſource of innocent amuſement! Putting every thing elſe 
e out of the queſtion, I ſhould wiſh my daughter to have every poſ- 

& fible accompliſhment; \ becauſe accompliſhments are ſuch charm- 
40 ing re efources for young women, they keep them out of harm's 
way, they make a vaſtdeal of their idle time paſs ſo pleaſantly to 
«© themſelves and others! This! is my chief reaſon for likin g them,” | 


4 


-* Here” are ſo many reaſons, brought together at once, , along with 
the chief reaſon, that they are altogether unanſwerable.; we mult 
ſeparate, claſs, and conſider than one at a time. Accompliſh- 
ments, it ſeems, are valuable, as being the objects of univerſal ad- 
miration. Some accompliſhments: have another ſpecies of value, 

as they are tickets of admiſſion to faſhionable company. Accom- | 
pliſhments have another, and a higher ſpecies of value, as they are 
ſuppoſed to increaſe a young lady's.chance of a prize in the matri- 
monial lottery. Accompliſhments have alſo a value as reſources 
againſt ennui, as they afford continual amuſement and innocent 
occupation. | This is oſtenſibly their chief praiſe z it deſerves to 
be conſidered with reſpect. Falſe and odious muſt be that philo- 
ſophy which would deſtroy any one of the innocent pleaſures of 
our exiſtence. No reward was thought too high for the inven- 
tion of a new pleaſure; no puniſhment would be thought too ſe- 


vere | for thoſe who would deſtroy an old one. Women are pecu · 
| liarly 


: larly . in thait ſituation, and in'their employments, by the : 
cuſtoms of ſociety : to diminiſh the number of theſe employments, 
therefore, would be cruel; they ſhould rather be encouraged, by 


all means, to cultivate thoſe taſtes which can attach them to their 
home, and which can preſerve them from the miſeries of diſſipa- 
tion. Every fedentary occupation muſt be valuable to thoſe who 
are to lead ſedentary lives; and every art, however trifling in itſelf, 


which tends to enliven and embelliſh domeſtic life, muſt be advan- 


tageous, not only to the female ſex, but to ſociety in general. As 


far as accompliſhments can contribute to all or any of theſe excel- 


lent purpoſes, they muſt be juſt objects of attention in early educa- 


tion, * 


A number of experiments have already been tried; let us exa- 
mine the reſult. Out of the prodigious number of young women 
who learn muſic and drawing, for inſtance, how many are there, 
who, after they become miſtreſſes of their own time, and after they 
have the choice of their own amuſements, continue to praQiſe theſe 


accompliſhments for the pure pleaſure of the occupation? As ſoon 
as a young lady is married, does not ſhe frequently diſcover, that 


« ſhe really has not /c;/ure to eultivate talents which take up ſo 
© much time. Does not ſhe complain of the labour of practiſing 
four or five hours a day to keep up her muſical character? What 
motive has ſhe for perſeverance ; ſhe is, perhaps, already tired of 


playing to all her acquaintance. She may really take pleaſure in 
bearing good muſic ; but her own performance will not then 


pleaſe her ear ſo much as that of many others. She will prefer the 
more indolent pleaſure of hearing the beſt muſic that can be heard 


fo mom at Takte concerts, She will then of courſe leave off 
"<4 SS ben. 
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playing, but continue very fond of muſic, How often is the labour 
of years thus mA ever! „% 


Thoſe 800 We ere in drawing do not appear to abandon 
the occupation ſo ſuddenly ; it does not demand ſuch an inordinate 
quantity of time to keep up the talent; the exertion of the imita- 
tive powers with apparent ſucceſs is agreeable ; ; the employment Is 
progreſſive, and therefore the mind is carried on to complete what 
has been begun. Independently of all applauſe, which may be ex- 
pected for the performance, there is a pleaſure in going on with the 
work. But ſetting aſide enthufiaſm and habit, the probability that 


any ſenſible perſon will continue to purſue a given employment, a 
muſt depend, in a great meaſure, upon their own conviction of its I 
utility, or of its being agreeable to thoſe whom they wiſh to F 
_ pleaſe, The pleaſure, which a lady's friends receive from her 4 
drawings, ariſes chiefly from the perception of their comparative t 
excellence. Comparative excellence is all to which gentlewomen 1 

artiſts uſually pretend, all to which they expect to attain; po- _ 

ſitive excellence is ſcarcely attained by one in a hundred. Com. of 
pared with the performances of other young ladies of their ac- th 
quaintance, the drawings of Miſs X or V may be juſtly confidered 
as charming! ddmliablet and aſtoniſhing! But there are few 
| drawings by young ladies which can be compared with thoſe of a | of 
profeſſed artiſt, The wiſhes of obliging friends are ſatisfied with the 

a few drawings i in handſome frames, to be hung up for the young 4 

lady's credit; and when it is allowed amongſt their acquaintance 4 

that ſhe draws in a ſuperior ſtyle, the roſs of this part of her ** 

education is ſatisfactorily anſwered. We do not here ſpeak of 1 

thoſef few individuals who really excel 1 in drawing, who have learnt - 


ſomething 


” p Xx 
* 4 
i b 
_— * - 8 
. 1 . 5 > 
" , 4 4 


from a drawing maſter, who have acquired an agreeable talent, 
not for the mere purpoſe of exhibiting themſelves, but for the ſake 
of the occupation it affords, and the pleaſure it may give to their 


honourable exceptions to theſe general obſervations. 


From whatever ene © it ariſes, we may n that . young 
women are ſettled in life, their taſte for drawing and muſic gra- 


tion. of individuals. We may hence form ſome eſtimate of the real 


ments, conſidered as occupations. Hence we may alſo conclude, 
that parents do not form their judgments from the facts which 
they ſee every day in real life; or elſe may we not infer that they 


than thoſe which are uſually openly acknowledged? 4 


It 1s . in the . council of mothers, that Ga ſhare 


nobody, and nothing, without accompliſhments ; they are as 
** neceflary to her as a fortune: they are indeed conſidered as 
part of her fortune, and ſometimes, are even found to ſupply 
the place of it. Next to beauty, they are the beſt tickets of ad- 
6, milka, into ſociety. which ſhe can produce; and every body 

| N knows 


* 
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| ſomething more than the common routine which is uſually learnt. 


friends. We have the pleaſure of knowing ſome who exactly an- 
ſwer to this deſcription, and who muſt bel themſelves GAGE and 


dually declines. For this fact we can appeal only. to the recplllec- 


value which ought to be put upon what are called accompliſh- 


deceive themſelves as to their own motives; and that, amongſt the 
reaſons which make them ſo anxious about the accompliſhments 
of their daughters, there are ſome ſecret motives more powerful 


of the value of accompliſhments depends upon the demand for 
them j in the faſhionable world. A young lady,” they ſay, <6 28: 
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« e woman 8 1 nenn in the world. * 


— * 1 
1 
F-. 


© Knows, that on the company he keeps depends the ein of a 


> 


To ts; of. what will pleaſs and attach tnen o for perior - ſenſe 
and characters We are not quite certain that theſe are the men 


= | who are to be conſidered firſt when we ſpeak of a young lady's 
| ſettling advantageouſly in the world; but we will take this for 


granted——to judge of what will pleaſe and attach men of ſuperior 
ſenſe and characters, we muſt obſerve their actual conduct in life, 


and liſten to their ſpeculative opinions. Superficial accompliſh- 


ments do not appear to be the objects of their preference. In enu- 
merating the perfections of his wife, or in retracing the progreſs 
of his love, does a man of ſenſe dwell upon his miſtreſs s ſkillin 


drawin g: or dancing, or muſic? No. Theſe, he tells you, are extreme- 
ly agrecable talents, but they could have never attached him ; they 
are ſubordinate parts in her character; he is angry that you can rank 
them amongſt her perfections; he knows that a thouſand women 


poſſeſs theſe accompliſhments, who have never touched his heart. 


He does not perhaps deny, that in Chloe, altogether, they have 
ee to pleaſe, but he does not think them Hential to her 


„ 5 „„ , : . "4 


| The opinion of women, who have Wen a ada deal of the 


world, is worth attending to upon this ſubject; eſpecially if we can 
obtain it when their paſſions are wholly unintereſted in their de- 


ciſion. Whatever may be the judgment of individuals concerning 


the ebaracter and politics of the celebrated Madame Roland, her 
opinion as a woman of abilities, and a woman who had ſeen a va- 


"ey of life, wil be * e of attention. Her 990 was 
| 4. . written 
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written at a time when ſhe was in daily expectation of death, 
when ſhe could have no motive to conceal her real ſentiments 


upon any ſubject. She gives an account of her employments in 
priſon, and, amongſt others, mentions muſic and drawing. 


n £ hs employed myſelf in os till dinner time, I had 
4 ſo long been out of the habit of uſing a pencil, that I could not 
4 expect to be very dexterous; but we commonly retain the power 

« of repeating with pleaſure, or at leaſt of attempting with eaſe, 

_ & whatever we have ſucceſsfully practiſed in our youth. There- 
fore the ſtudy of the fine arts, conſidered as a part of female 
. & education, ſhould. be attended to, much leſs with a view to the 
« acquiſition of ſuperior talents, than with a deſire to give women 
« a taſte for induſtry, the habit of application, and a greater va- 
riety of employments ; for theſe aſliſt us to eſcape from ennui, 
« the: moſt cruel diſeaſe of civiliſed ſociety ; by theſe we are pre- 
ſerved from the dangers of vice, and even from thoſe ſeductions 
which are far more likely to lead us aſtray. 


. 


0 


” 
La) 


N 1 would not make my daughter a coined. 1 remember, 

©« that my mother was afraid that I ſhould become a great mu- 

+ fician, or that I ſhould have devoted myſelf entirely to painting: 

« ſhe wiſhed that I ſhould, above all other things, love the duties of 
© myſex; that I ſhould be a good ceconomiſt, a good miſtreſs, as well 
* as a good mother of a family. I wiſh my Eudora to be able to 
$6 „ accompany | her voice agreeably on the harp. I with that the 
may play agrecably on the piano- forte; that ſhe may know 

* enough of ne to feel pleaſure from the fight and from the 
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6. examination of the fineſt pictures of the great painters; that ſhe 


8005 may be able to draw a flower that happens to pleaſe her; and 


. that ſne may unite in her dreſs elegance and ſimplicity. [ 
4 ſhould wiſh that her talents might be ſuch, that they ſhould 


neither excite the admiration of others, nor inſpire her with va- 
- nity ;\ I ſhould wiſh that ſhe ſhould pleaſe by the general effec 
of her whole character, without ever ſtriking any body with 
44 aſtoniſhment at firſt fight; and that ſhe ſhould attach by her 


of pov a rather than ſhine 55 her eee, 5 
ase eaundt eie what may be the taſtes of ths indivi 
5 duals with whom they are to paſs their lives. Their own taſtes 
| ſhould not therefore be early decided ; they ſhould, if poſſible, be 


ſo educated that they may attain any talent in perfection which 


they may deſire, or which their circumſtances may render neceſ⸗ 
ſary. If, for inſtance, a woman were to marry a man Who was 
fond of muſic, or who admired painting, ſhe ſhould be able to cul- 
tivate theſe talents for his amuſement and her own. If he be a 
man of ſcuſe and feeling, he will be more pleaſed with the motive 


than with the thing that 1s actually done. But if it be urged, that 


all women cannot expect to marry men of ſenſe and feeling ; and 
if we are told, that nevertheleſs they muſt look to . an advanta- 

1 geous eſtabliſhment,” we muſt conclude, that men of rank and 
fortune are meant by that comprehenſive phraſe. © Another ſet of 
arguments muſt be uſed to thoſe, who ſpeculate on their daugh- 
ters accompliſhments in this line. They have, perhaps, ſeen ſome 


inſtances of what they call ſucceſs; they have ſeen ſome young 


women of their acquaintance, whoſe accompliſhments have at- 
ttacted men of fortune ſuperior to their own; conſequently, ma- 


ternal tenderneſs | is awakened, and many mothers arc fanguine in 


heit 
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their expectations of the effect of their daughters education. But 
they forget that every body now makes the ſame reflections, that 
parents are, and have been for ſome years, ſpeculating in the ſame 
line; conſequently, the market is likely to be overſtocked, and, of 
courſe, the value of the commodities muſt fall, Every young lady 
(and every young woman is now a young lady) has ſome preten- 
ſions to accompliſhments. - She draws a little; or ſhe plays a lit- 
tle; or ſhe ſpeaks French a little. Even the blue-board boarding 
ſchools, ridiculed by Miſs Allſcrip i in the Heireſs, profeſs to oerfint 
young ladies in ſome or all of theſe neceſſary parts of education. 
Stop at any good inn on the London roads, and you will probably 


find that the landlady's daughter can ſhew you ſome of her o | 


' framed drawings, can play a tune upon her ſpinnet, or ſupport a 
dialogue in French of a reaſonable length, in the cuſtomary queſ- 
tions and anſwers. Now it is the practice in high life to under- 
value, and avoid as much as poſſible, every thing which deſcends to 
the inferior claſſes of ſociety. The dreſs of to-day is unfaſhion- 
able to-morrow, becauſe every body wears it. The dreſs is not 
preferred becauſe it is pretty or uſeful, but becauſe it is the diſ- 
tinction of well bred people. In the ſame manner accompliſh- 
ments have loſt much of that value which they acquired from 
opinion, ſince they have become common. They are now ſo 
common, that they cannot be conſidered as the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics of even a gentlewoman's education. The higher claſſes 
in life, and thoſe individuals who aim at diſtinction, now eſtabliſh 
another ſpecies of monopoly, and ſecure to themſelves g certain ſet 
of expenſive maſters in muſic, drawing, dancing, &c.; and they 
endeavour to believe, and to make others believe, that no one can 
be well educated without having ſerved an apprenticeſhip of ſo 
many leſſons under ſome of theſe Privileged maſters, But it is in 
$I gs vain 
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vain that they intrench themſelves, they are purſued by the in- 
truſive vulgar. In a wealthy mercantile nation there is nothing 
which can be bought for money, which will long continue to bs 


an envied difin@ion. The hope of attaining to that degree of 
—emigence in the fine arts which really deſerves celebrity, becomes 


every day more difficult to private practitioners, becauſe the num- 
der of competitors daily increaſes; and it is the intereſt of maſters 


to forward their pupils by every poſſible means. Both genius and 


perſeverance muſt now be united to obtain the prize of diſtinc- 


tion ; and how ſeldom are an Dio found, or kept together, in the 
common courſe of ans ol are! 


| Confdering all theſe circumſtances, i 13 not there ſome reaſon to 


| apprehend, that in a few years the taſte for ſeveral faſhionable ap- 


pendages of female education may change, and that thofe will con- 
ſequently be treated with neglect who have no other claim to pub- 
lic regard than their proficiency in what may, perhaps, then be 


thought vulgar or obſolete accompliſhments? Our great grand- 


Sl diſtinguiſhed themſelves by truly ſubſtantial tent "gok 
chairs and carpets, by needle work pictures of Solomon and the 
queen of Sheba. Theſe were admirable in their day, but their day 
is over; and theſe uſeful, ingenious, and laborious ſpecimens of 
female talents, are conſigned to the garret, or they are produced 
but as curioſities, to excite wonder at the ſtrange patience and 
miſerable deſtiny of former generations: the taſte for tapeſtry and 
embroidery : are thus paſt; the long Iabours of the loom. have ceaſed. 
Cloth-wotk, ctape-work, chenllle-work, ribbog-work, wafer- 
work, with a long train of etceteras, have all paſſed away in our 
own memory; yet theſe conferred much evaneſcent fame, and 


a proportional W of vain emulation. A ** for drawing, or 
4 | 8 | 8 | | mulic, 
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muſic, cannot be claſſed with any of theſe trifling performances; 
but there are many faded drawings of the preſent generations, 
which cannot ſtand in competition with the glowing and faithful 
colours of the filk and worſted of former times; and many of the 
hours ſpent at a fammering harpſichord might ſurely, with full as 
much domeſtic advantage, have been devoted to the embelliſhment 
of chairs and carpets. We hope that no one will fo perverſely 
miſunderſtand us, as to infer from theſe remarks, that we defire to 
ſee the revival of old tapeſtry work; or that we condemn the ele- 
gant accompliſhnients. of muſic and drawing. We condemn only 
the abuſe of theſe accompliſhments ; we only wiſh that they 
ſhould be confidered as domeſtic occupations, not as matters of 
competition, or of exhibition, or yet as the means of attracting 
temporary admiration, We are not afraid that any, who are really 
conſcious of having acquired accompliſhments with theſe prudent 
and honourable views, ſhould miſapprehend what has been ſaid. 
Mediocrity may, perhaps, attempt to miſrepreſent our remarks, and 


may endeavour to make it appear that we have attacked, and that 
we would diſcourage, every effort of female taſte and ingenuity in 
the fine arts; we cannot thereforo ks tao explicit in e 
ſuch iliberal views. 4 43 


We havd not yet ſpoken of duiblagy though it is one of the 
moſt admired of female accompliſhments, This evidently is an 
amuſement, not an occupation ; it is an agreeable exerciſe, uſeful 
| tothe health, and advantageous, as it confers a certain degree of 

habitual eaſe and grace. Mr. Locke ſeems to think, that it gives 

. young people confidence in themſelves when they come into com- 
pany, and that it is therefore expedient to teach children early to 
Gnce ; but there are ſo many other methods of infpiring young 
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| people with this. confidence in themſelves, that it appears unneceſ- 


fary. to hy much ſtreſs upon this argument. If children live in 


+ good company, and ſee conſtantly people with agreeable manners, 
they will acquire manners which the dancing maſter does not al- 


ways teach; and they will eaſily vary. thei forms of politeneſs 


with the faſhion of the day. Nobody comes into a room regular. 
| Jy as their dancing maſter taught them to make their entrance; 
we ſhould think a ſtrict adherence to his leſſon ridiculous and 


awkward i in well bred company ; therefore much mult be left to 


the diſcretion and taſte of the'pupil, after. the dancing maſter has 


made his laſt bow. Eaſe of manners is.not always attained by thoſe 


_ who have been. ſtrictly diſciplined by a Veſtris, becauſe the leſſons are 


not always practiſed in preciſely the ſame circumftances in which 


they were learnt :. this confuſes and confounds. the pupils, and 
they rather loſe than gain confidence in themſclves, from perceiv- 
ing that they cannot immediately apply what they have been 
taught. But we need not expatiate upon this ſubject, becauſe 


there are few parents of good ſenſe, in any rank. of life, who will 


not perceive that their daughters. manners cannot be formed or 
poliſhed by a dancing maſter. We are not to conſider dancing in a 
grave and moral light; it is an amuſement much more agreeable 
to young people, and much better ſuited to them in every reſped, 
than cards, or filent aſſemblies of formal viſitors, It promotes 


cheerfulneſs, and prevents, in ſome meaſure, the habits of goſſiping 


'converſation, and the love of ſcandal. So far we moſt willingly 
agree with its moſt vivacious advocates, in its common 
eulogium. But this is not, we fear, faying enough. We 
ſee, or fancy that we ſee, the ſober matron lay down her care- 
fully ſorted cards upon the card table, and with dictatorial ſolem- 
nity ſhe pronounces, That dancing is ſomething more than an 
66 amuſement ; ; that girls muſt learn to dance, becauſe they muſt 


! 
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4 appear well in public; becauſe the young ladies who dance the 
« beſt are uſually. moſt taten notice of in public; moſt admired 
« by the other ſex ; moſt likely, i in ſhort, not only to have their 
choice of the beſt . in. a ball room, but. ſometimes of the 
« beſt n for 3 


With fubraiſion to nic authority, theſe arguments: do not 
ſeem to be juſtified of late years. Girls, who dance remarkably 
well, are, it is true, admired in a ball room, and followed, perhaps, 
by thoſg idle, thoughtleſs young men, who frequent public places 
merely for want of ſomething elſe to do. This race of beings are 
not particularly calculated to make good huſbands in any ſenſe of 
the word; nor are they uſually diſpoſed to think of marriage in any 
other light than as the laſt deſperate expedient to repair their injured 
fortunes. They ſet their wits againſt the ſex in general, and con- 
der themſelves as in danger of being jockeyed into the matrimo- 
nial ſtate. Some few, perhaps, who have not brought their imagi- 
nation ſufficiently under the command of the caleulating faculty, 
are caught by beauty and accompliſhments, and many againſt the: 


Z eommon rules of intereſt. Theſe men are conſidered with pity; 


or with ridicule, by their companions, as dupes who--have ſuffered. 
themſelves: to be taken in: others are warned by their fate; and 
the future probability of ſimilar errors; of courſe, muſt be diminiſh- 
ed. The'faſhionable apathy, whether real or affected, with which 
young men lounge i in public places, with ſcarcely the appearance: 
of attention to the fair exhibitors before them, ſufficiently marks 
the temper of the times; and if the female ſex have loſt any thing 
of the reſpe and eſteem which ought: to be paid to them in 4 
ciety, they can ſcarcely expect to regain their proper influence. by 
conceſſions to-the falſe and vitiated taſte. of thoſe who combine to 
| 6 „ l 
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| treat them with neglect bordering upon infolence. If the ſyſtem 
of female education, if the ſyſtem of female manners, conſpire to 


ration, wealthy, or titled homage, is it ſurpriſing that every young 
man, who has any pretenſions to birth, fortune, or faſhion, ſhould 


conſider himſelf as the arbiter of their fate, and the deſpotic Judge 
of their merit? Women, who underſtand their real intereſts, per. 


ceivo the cauſes of the contempt with which the ſex is treated by 


_ faſhionable coxcombs, and they feel ſome . indignation at the 


| meaunels with which this contempt, tacitly or openly expreſſed, is 
_ endured, Women, Who feel none of this indignation, and who, 
either from their education, or their circumdtances; are only ſolici- 
tous to obtain preſent amuſement, or what they think the perma- 
nent advantages of a fortunate alliance, will yet fiad themſelves 
miſtaken by perſiſting in their thoughtleſs career; they will not 


gain even the objects to which they aſpire. How many accom- 


pliſhed belles run the uſual round of diſſipation in all public 
places of exhibition, tire the public eye, and after a ſeaſon or two 
fade and are forgotten! How many accompliſhed belles are there, 
who, haying gained the object of their own, or of their mother's 
ambition, find themſelves doomed to miſery for life] Thoſe une- 


qual marriages, which are ſometimes called excellerit matches, ſel- 


dem produce much dra And where eee is Ms what 
Keb, e e 1 


. 


if alle: or _ ay af ths Bins, ſhould 2 the "ROY and 
 eonvinee: the underſtanding,, of an anxious, but reafonable mother, 
ſhe will, probably, immediately determine upon her own conduit 
in the education. of her daughters: ſhe will reſolve to avoid the 


coma errots of the frivolous or the intereſted ; the wall not be 
influenced 


ſhew in the fait ſex a:degrading anxiety to attract worthleſs admi - 
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| influenced by the importunity of every idle acquaintance, who 
may talk to her of the neceſſity of her daughter's being taken no- 


of the good fortune of Mifs Y 


- or lady Angelina X— 


re e 
In 


riority of their accompliſhments: : ſhe will conſider, for one mo- 


deur loſe their power to pleaſe, and © falute the ear almoſt un- 
obſerved. The happineſs, the permanent happineſs of her child, 


mother: to this all her views and all her efforts will tend; and to 


this ſhe will make every faſhionable, every elegant A ear 
ſubſeryient. | 


be abſurd, and preſumptuous, to preſent here any vague precepts, 


and muſic. Theſe can be beſt learned from the maſters who pro- 
leſs to teach them, as far as the techaical part is neceſſary. But 
ſucceſs will not ultimately depend upon any technical inſtructions 
that 2 maſter can give: he may direct the efforts of induſtry ſo 


quiring bad practical habits 3 he may affiſt, but he cannot inſpire, 
the ſpirit of perſeverance. A maſter, who is not expected, or in- 
| tecd allowed, to interfere in the general education of his pupils, 

can only e attend to thera whilſt he is giving his leſſons: 
he 


tice of in public, of the chances of an advantageous eſtabliſhment, 
meeting with a coxcomb or a ſpendthrift for a huſband ; or will 
ſhe be moved with maternal emulation when ſhe is further told; 
that theſe young ladies owed their /ucceſs entirely to the ſupe- 
ment, what is meant by the word ſucceſs ; ſhe will, perhaps, not 


be of opinion that *tis beſt repenting in a coach and ſix;“ the 
will, perhaps, refle&, that even the foft ſounds” of titled gran- 


will be the firſt, the laſt object of the good and the enlightened: 


; As to the means of acquiring theſe accompliſhments, it would 


or tedious details, upon the mode of learuing drawing, dancing, 


4 to fave much uſclefs labour; he may prevent his pupils from ac- 


| 
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che has not any power, except that pernicious motive, competition, be 

to excite them to excel; his inſtructions cannot be peculiarly adapt- th 

ed to their tempers or their underſtandings, becauſe with theſe he is m 

5 unacquainted. Now a ſenſible mother has it in her power to ſup- th 
ply all theſe deficiencies ; even if ſhe does not herſelf excel in any art 

2 of the accompliſhments which her daughters are learning, her lee 

: knowledge of their minds, her taſte, her judgment, her affedtion, th 

her ſuperintending intelligence, will be of ineſtimable value to her WI 


children. If ſhe has any ſkill in any accompliſhment, ſhe will, for 
the firſt years of her daughters life, be undoubtedly the beſt per. 
| ſon to inſtruct them. By ſkill, we 0 not mean ſuperior talents, or 

b 55 proficiency in muſic or drawing; without theſe ſhe may be able to 
—_— :;  :- *--- - that is neceflary in the early part of education. One of 

= bye beſt motives'which a woman can have to cultivate her talents 
after ſhe marries, is the hope and belief, that ſhe may be eſſentially 
ſerviceable 1 in the inſtruction of her family. And that ſhe may be 

eſſentially ſerviceable, let no falſe humility lead her to doubt. Sbe 

need not be anxious for the rapid progreſs of her little pupils; ſhe 

need not be terrified if ſhe ſee their equals in age ſurpaſs them under 

what ſhe thinks more able tuition; ſhe may ſecurely ſatisfy herſel, 

that if ſhe but inſpires her children with a deſire to excel, with the 
5 habits of attention and induſtry, they will certainly ſucceed, Jooner 

© os or later, in whatever it is deſirable that they ſhould learn. The 
| exact age at which the muſic, dancing, or drawing maſter, ſhould 
begin their inſtructions need not be fixed. If a mother ſhould | 
not beſo ſituated as to be able to procure the beſt maſters for her 
daughters whilſt they are yet children, the need not be in deſpair; 
a rapid progreſs is made in a ſhort time by well educated young | 
people; thoſe: who, have not acquired. any bad habits are cafily | 
taught: it ſhould en ſeem prudent, if the beſt maſters cannot 


be 
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be procured at any given period of education, to wait patiently, 
. to hazard their firſt impreſſions, and the firſt habits which 


might be given by any inferior technical inſtruction. It is ſaid, 
that the celebrated muſician Timotheus, whoſe excellence in his 
art Alexander the conqueror of the world was forced to acknow- 
| ledge, when pupils flocked to him from all parts of the world, had 
the prudence to demand double entrance money from every ſcholar ; 


who had had any other muſic maſter. 


Beſides the advantage of being entirely free from other bad ha- 
bits, children who are not taught by inferior maſters, will not con- 
tract habits of liſtleſs application. Under the eye of any indolent 
perſon children ſeldom give their entire attention to what they 


are about. They become mere machines, and without uſing their 
own underſtanding in the leaſt, have reſource to the convenient 


maſter upon every occaſion. The utmoſt that children in ſuch 


circumſtances can learn, is all the technical part of the art which 
the maſter can teach. When the maſter is at laſt diſmiſſed, and - 


her education completed, the pupil is left both fatigued and help- 


les. ** Few have been taught to any purpoſe, who have nat 
© been their own teachers, ſays Sir Joſhua Reynolds, This re- 
flection upon the art of teaching may perhaps be too general; but 

thoſe perſons, who look back upon their education, will in many 
reſpects allow it to be juſt. They will | perceive that they have 


been too much taught, that they have been wholly paſſive under 


the dominion of tutors, - and that they have learned every thing 
which they know as an art, and nothing as a ſcience. Few peo- 


ple have ſufficient. courage to recommence their own education, 


and for this reaſon few people get beyond a certain point of medio- 
erity. It is Wy to them to practiſe the leſſons which they have 
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| learned, if they practiſe them in intellectual Jerknels4 but if 1 you 
let in upon them one ray of philoſophic light, you dazzle and con · 
found them, ſo that they cannot even perform their cuſtomary 
feats. A young man *, who had been blind from his birth, had 
learned to draw acroſs, a. dirle, and a ſquare, with great accuracy; 
When he was twenty his eyes were couched, and when he could 
ſee perfectly well, he was deſired to draw his circle and ſquate. 
His new ſenſe of ſeeing, ſo far from affifting him in this operation, 
was extremely troubleſome to him; though he took more pains 
\ than uſual, he performed very ill: confounded by the new difficul- 
ty, he concluded that fight was uſeleſs in all operations to be per- 
formed by the hand, and he thought his eyes would be of no uſe 
to him in future. How many people find their reaſon as uſeleſs | 


and . troubleſome to them as this young man found his eye 


Whilſt we are learning any mechanical operation, or whilſt we 
are acquiring any technical art, the mind is commonly paſſive. In 
the ſirſt attempts, perhaps, we reaſon or invent ways of abridging 
dur own labour, and the awkwardneſs of the unpractiſed hand is 
äaſſiſted by ingenuity and reflection; but as we improve in manual : 
: dexterity, attention and ingenuity are no, longer exerted ;. we go 
on habitually without thought. Thought would probably inter- 
rupt the operation, and break the chain of aſſociated actions“. 
An artificer ſtops his hand the moment you aſk him to explain 
what he 1s about: he can work and talk o indent jects ; but 


3 * v. Str a K quattro fratell nati ; clocks e a ti coll a delle cateratte 

| 2 | Di Franceſco Buzzi. 
| 4 v. Samak 1 | 
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if he reflects upon the manner in which he performs certain 
flight of hand parts of his buſineſs, it-is ten to one but he cannot 
go on with them. A man, who writes a free running hand, goes 
on without thinking of the manner in which he writes; fix his 
attention upon the manner in which he holds his pen, or forms his 
letters, and he probably will not write quite ſo faſt, or ſo well, as 
uſual. When a girl firſt attempts to dreſs herſelf at a claſs, the 
glaſs perplexes, inflead of aſſiſting her, becauſe ſhe thinks, and 
reaſons about | every motion ; but when by habit ſhe has learned 
| how to move her hands in obedience to the flige/-image *, which 
performs its exerciſe in the mirror, no farther. Nane is em- 
ployed. Make the child obſerve that ſhe moves her left hand 
forward when the i image in the glaſs moves in a contrary manner, 
turn the child's attention to any of her own motions, and ſhe will 
make miſtakes as ſhe did before her habits were formed. 
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Many occupations, which are generally ſuppoſed to depend upon 
the underſtanding,” and which do probably depend in the firſt in- 
ſtance upon the underſtanding, become by practice purely mecha- 
nical. This is the caſe in many of the imitative arts. A perſon 
unuſed to drawing exerts a great deal of attention in copying any 
new object; but cuſtom ſoon ſupplies the place of thought. By - 
cuſtom , as a great artiſt aſſures us, he will become able to draw 
the human figure tolerably correctly with as little effort of the 
e as to trace with a pen the letters of the Hphabet, 


E. 


We muſt further obſerve, that the habit of purſuing any occu- 


* This word is ſometimes by miſtake ſel 1 - 


| + Sir Joſhua Reynolds, „ a 
3 Z 2 | pation, 
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pation, which requires no mental exertion, imntrots- an indo. 
lence or mcapacity of intellect. Mere artiſts are commonly az 
ſtupid as mere artificers, and theſe are little more -than ma- 
ern 8 | * 
The tedgth: of time which is e to FR a kill 
| and duterity in certain accompliſhments i is one reaſon, why there 
are ſo few people Who obtain any thing more than mechanical ex- 
cellence. They become the ſlaves of cuſtom, and they become 
proud of their ſlavery. - At firſt they might have conſidered cuſ- 
tom as a tyrant; but when they have abeyed her for a certain 
time, they do her voluntary homage ever after, as to a ſovereign 
by divine right. To prevent this ſpecies of intellectual degrada- 
tion, we muſt in education be careful to rank mere mechanical 
talents below the exerciſe of the mental powers. Thus the am · 
bition of young people will be directed to high objects, and all in- 
ferior qualifications may be attained without contracting the un- 
derſtanding. Praiſe children for patience, for perſeverance, for 
induſtry; encourage them to reaſon and to invent upon all fub- 
jects, aud you may direct their attention afterwards as you think 
proper. But if you applaud children merely for drawing a flower 
neatly, or copying à landſcape, without exciting their ambition 
to any thing higher, you will never create ſuperior talents, or a 
ſuperior character. The proficiency that is made in any particular 
accompliſhment, at any given age, ſhould not be confidered 10 
much, even by thoſe who highly value accompliſhments, as the 
power, the energy, that is excited in the pupil's mind, from which 
future progreſs is enſured. The writing and drawing automaton 
performs its advertiſed wonders to the ſatisfaction of the ſpeQators; 


but the machine is not 0 Miner with fprrit,” you cannot expect 
| 5. 
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from its pencil the ſketch of .a Raphael, or from. its pen the | 
thoughts of a Shakſpeare. It is caſy tp guide __ hand, but who 
can transfuſe a ſoul into the 1 image 3 


It is not an uncommon thing to hate young people, who have 
been long under the tuition of maſters, complain of their own want 
of genius. They are ſenſible that they have not made any great 
progreſs in any of the accompliſhments, which they have en- 
deavoured to learn; they ſee others, who have not perhaps had 
what they call ſuch opportunities and advantages in their education, 

ſuddenly ſurpaſs them; this they attribute to natural genius, and 
they ſay to themſelves in deſpair, 5 Certainly 1 have no taſte for 
drawing, 1 have no genius for muſic, I have learned ſo many 
„years, I have had ſo many leſſons from the beſt maſters, and yet 
« here is ſuch and ſuch a one, who has had no maſter, who has 
* taught herſelf, and perhaps did not begin till late in life, has got 


« before me, becauſe ſhe has a natural genius for theſe things. She 
« muſt have a natural taſte for them, becauſe ſhe can fit whole 
hours at theſe things for her own pleaſure. Now I never would 
take a pencil in my hand from my own choice; and I am glad, 
at all events, that the time for lefſons and maſters is over. My 

7 education i is finiſhed, for I am of wal 


— 


The Aiſguſ aud deſpair, which are ithup 1 by an . 
education, abſolutely defeat even its own trivial purpoſes. So 
that, whatever may be the views of parents, whether they con- 

| fider ornamental accompliſhments as eſſential to their daughter's 
_ ſucceſs in the world, or whether they value them rather as ſecon+ 
dary objects, ſubordinate to her happineſs ; whether they wiſh 


their daughter actually to excel in any particular accompliſhment, 
8 or 


% 


A 
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or to have the power of Rey" wn in any to which circumſtance 
may direct her, it is in all caſes adviſable to cultivate the general 


power of the pupils underſtanding, inſtead of confining her' to tech- 
nical practices and precepts, under the eye of ny maſter, who does 


not ede that Which! is the foul of 3 art. 


— 


we 90 not mean any iliberel attack upon maſters, but i in Wri- 
ting upon education it is neceſſary to examine the utility of dif- 


| ferent modes of inſtruction, without fear of offending any claſs of 


men. We acknowledge, that it is ſeldom. found that thoſe can 
mmmzünichte their knowledge the beſt, who poſſe eſs the. moſt, 


eſpecially if this knowledge be that of an artiſt or a linguiſt, Be- 


fore any perſon is oroperly qualified 7o teach, he muſt have the 
power of recollecting exactly how he learned; he muſt go back ſtep 


by ſtep to the point at which he began, and he muſt be able to 


conduct his pupil through the ſame path without impatience or 
precipitation. He muſt not only have acquired a knowledge of 


the proceſs by which his own ideas and habits were formed, but 


he muſt have extenſive experience of the varieties of the human 
mind. He muſt not ſuppoſe, that the operations of intelle@ are 
carried on preciſely in the ſame manner in all minds; he muſt not 
imagine, that there is but one method of teaching, which will ſuit 
all perſons alike. The analogies which ſtrike 516 own mind, the 


arrangement of ideas, which to him appears the moſt perſpicuous, 


to his pupil may appear remote and confuſed. He muſt not at- 
tribute this to his pupil's inattention, ſtupidity, or obſtinacy ; but 
he muſt attribute it to the true cauſes; the different affociation of 
ideas in different minds, the different habits of thinking, which 
ariſe from their various tempers and previous education. He muſt 


de aequajated with the habits of all tempers: the yy the quick, 
4 e | = -— 
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the inventive, the inveſtigating ; and he muſt adapt his inſtruc- 
tions accordingly, - There is ſomething more requiſite: a maſter 
' muſt not only know what he profeſſes to teach of his own peculiar 
art or ſcience, but he ought to know all its bearings and depen- 
dences. He muſt be acquainted not only with the local topogra- 
phy of his own diſtrict, but he muſt have the whole map of hu- 
man knowledge before him; and whilſt he dwells moſt upon his 
own province, he muſt yet be free from local prejudices, and muſt 
_ conſider himſelf as a citizen of the world. Children who ſtudy 
geography 1 in ſmall ſeparate maps, underſtand, perhaps, the view of 
each country tolerably well; but. we ſee them quite puzzled. when 
they are to connect theſe maps in their idea of the world. They 
do not know the relative ſize or ſit uation of England or France; 
tbey cannot find London or Paris when they look for the firſt 

time upon the globe, and every country ſeems to be turned upſide 
down in their imagination. Voung people who learn particular 
arts and ſciences from maſters who have confined their view to 
the boundaries of each, without having given an enlarged idea of 
the whole, are much i in the ſame ne with theſe unfortunate 
geographers. 85 


The perſiſting to teach things ſeparately, which ought to be 
taught as a whole, muſt prevent the progreſs of mental cultiva- 
tion. The diviſion and ſubdiviſion of different parts of educa- 
tion, which are monopoliſed as trades by the maſters who profeſs 
to teach them, muſt tend to increaſe and en error. Theſe 

intellectual cr are pernicious. 


: 4 Condillac. 
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It is ſaid, that the Perfians had maſters to teach their children 


each ſeparate virtue: one maſter to teach juſtice, another fortitude, 
another temperance, and ſo on. How theſe maſters could pre- 
ſerve the boundaries of their ſeveral moral territories, it is not eaſy 


to imagine, eſpecially if they all infiſted upon independent ſovereign- 
ty. There muſt have been ſome danger, ſurely, of their diſputing 


With one another concerning the importance of their reſpective 
pProfeſſions, like the poor bourgeois gentilhomme's dancing maſter, 
muſic maſter, maſter of morality, and maſter of philoſophy, who 


all fell to blows to ſettle their pretenſions, forgetful of the preſence 


Of their pupil. Maſters, who are only expected to teach one thing, 
may be ſincerely ayxious for the improvement of their pupils in that 
particular, without being in the leaſt intereſted for their general | 


character or happineſs, Thus the drawing maſter has done his 


part, and is ſatisfied if he teaches his pupil to draw well; it is no 


concern of his what her temper may be, any more than what ſort 
of hand ſhe writes, or how the dances. The dancing maſter, in 
dis turn, is wholly indifferent about the young lady's progreſs 
in n.. ; "hs undertakes i is, to teach her to dance. N 


| We mention theſe circumſtances to ſhew parents; that maſters 
even when they do the utmoſt that they engage to do, cannot 
educate their children; they can only partially inſtruct them in 


particular arts Parents muſt themſelves prefide over the educa - 


| tion of their children, or muſt entirely give them into the care of 


 forne perſon of an enlarged and philoſophic mind, who can ſupply | 
all the deficiencies of common maſters, and who can take advan- 


tage of all the poſitive good that can be obtained from exiſting 1 in- 
ſtitutions. Such a preceptar or governeſs muſt poſſeſs extenſive 


8 n and that ſuperiority of mind which ſees the juſt ” | 


port ion 


G 


9 . 
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portion and value of every acquiſition, Sk) is not to be overawed 
by authority, or dazzled by faſhion, Under the eye of ſuch per- 
ſons, maſters will keep preciſely their proper places; they will teach 


all they can teach, without inſtilling abſurd prejudices, or inſpiring 


a ſpirit of vain riralſhip; nor will maſters be ſuffered to continue 
their __ when 8 0 have Song more to teach, | 


| Parents, apo "OP not think (oa they have leilure, or feel that 


| they have capacity to take the entire direction of their children's 


education upon themſelves, will truſt this important office to a 
governeſs. The inquiry concerning the value of female accom- 
pliſhments has been purpoſely entered into before we could ſpeak 


of the choice of a governeſs, becauſe the eſtimation in which 


* are held will "_ much determine n, in their choice. 
* what 1. been faid of the probability af a decline in the pub- 

lic taſte for what are uſually called accompliſhments ; of their little 

utility to the happineſs of families and individuals; of the waſte 


of time, and waſte of the higher powers of the mind in acquiring | 


them: if what has been obſerved on any of theſe points is allowed 
to be-juſt, we ſhall have little difficulty in purſuing the ſame prin- 


ciples further. In the choice of a governeſs we ſhould not then, £ 
conſider her faſhionable -accompliſhments as her beſt recommenda- 


tions; theſe will be only ſecondary objects. We ſhall examine 
with more anxiety, whether ſhe polleſy a ſound, diſcriminating, 
and enlarged. underſtanding. Whether her mind be free from 
prejudice ; whether ſhe has ſteadineſs of temper to purſue her own 


plans; and, above all, whether ſhe has that ſpecies of integrity 
which will juſtify a parent in truſting a child to her care. We 


ſhall attend to. our converſation, and obſerve. her manners, with 
: 4 " 9 ſcrupulous 
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| Ecrupulous minuteneſs. Children ase injgative eimal, and they 
are peculiarly diſpoſed to imitate the language, manners, and geſ- 

tures, of thoſe with whom they live, and to whom they look up 
with admiration. In female education too much care cannot be 
taken to form all thoſe habits in morals. and in manners, which 


are diſtinguithing. charaQeriſtics.of amiable women. Theſe habits 
muſt be acquired early, or they will never appear eaſy or graceful; 


* ; | 5 | they will REF. be formed by * * 1 none but good 
5 models. N | | 
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We have ads pointed ant the abfolute WOE of union 
mad all thoſe who are concerned in a child's education. A 


governeſs muſt either rule, or obey, decidedly. If the do not agree | 
with the child's parents in opinion, ſhe muſt either know how to | 
convince them by argument, or the muſt with ſtrict integrity con- 1 
form her Practice to their theories. There are few parents, who t 
Vill chooſeto give up the entire care of their children to any go- t 
verneſs,; therefore there will probably be ſome points in which a b 


difference of opinion will ariſe. A ſenſible woman will never ſub- 
mit to be treated, as governeſſes are in ſome families, like the ſer- 
vant who: was aſked by his maſter what buſineſs he had to 
think; or will a women of ſenſe or 'temper inſiſt upon her 
opinions without producing her reaſons. She will thus. enfure the 
. and the confidence ob ACER fk. EN 


It is find 8 tereſt of — to treat the 8 who edu- 
vates their children with that perſect equality and kindneſs, which 
will conciliate her affection, and which will at the fame time pre- 

terve her influence and authority over her pupils. And it is with 


; _ wo ny,” that the ftyle of behaviour to-governeſſes, 4 
„„ N well 
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wellcbted families, is much changed within theſe few years. 
governeſs is no longer treated as an upper ſervant, or as an . 
mediate being between a fervant and a gentlewoman: ſhe is now 
treated as the friend and companion of the family, and ſhe muſt, 

conſequently, have warm and permanent intereſt in its proſperity : 
ſhe becomes attached to her pupils from gratitude to their parents, 

from ſympathy, from generoſity, as well as from the ſtrict ſenſe of 


In faſhionable life there is, however, ſome danger, that parents 
ſhould go into extremes in their behaviour towards their governeſſes. 
Thoſe who diſdain the idea of aſſuming ſuperiority of tank ad 
fortune, and who deſire to treat the perſon who educates their | 
children as their equal, act with perfect propriety ; but if they 
make het their companion in all their amuſeents they go a ſtep 
too far, and they defeat their own putpoſes. If a governeſs at- 

tends the card table, and the affembly room; if the is to viſit; and 
be viſited, what is to become of her pupils in her abſence? They 
mult be left to the cate of ſervants. There are ſome ladies who 
will not accept of any invitation, in which the governeſs of their 
children is not included. This may be done from a good motive, 
burt, ſurely, it is unreaſonable; for the very uſe of a governeſs is to 
fupply the mother's place in her abſence. Cannot this be managed 
better? Cannot the mother and governeſs both amuſe thetnſelves 


at different times? There would then be perfect equality; the go- 
rerneſs would be in the ſame ſociety, atid would be treated with 


the ſame reſpec, without neglecting het duty. The reward which 
is giver to women of abilities, and of unbletniſfied reputation, who | 
| devote themfelves to the ſuperintendenes of the education of yung 
ladies in the hi gher rankx vf life, the daughters of our effluent nobinty, | 
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_ ought to be conſl iderably g greater than what it is at preſent : it ought 
to be ſuch as. to excite women to cultivate their talents, and their 
underſtandings, with a view to this profeſſion. A profeſſion we call 
it, for it ſhould be conſidered as ſuch, as an honourable profeſſion, 


—— 8 
* n 
— . é ⅛ l . TINY —— — 
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which a gentlewoman might follow without loſing any degree of 


the eſtimation in which ſhe is held by what 1s called the world. 
"There is no, employment, at preſent, by which a gentlewoman can 


ow £7 


maintain herſelf without loſing ſomething of that reſpect, ſome- 
thing of that rank in ſociety, which neither female fortitude nor 


male philoſophy, willingly foregoes. The liberal profeſſions are 


open to men of ſmall fortunes ; by preſenting one ſimilar reſource 
to women, we ſhould give/a ſtrong motive for their moral and in- 


tale@tal improvement. 7 1 She 


1 +11} 4! 


or imprudegt uſe of their increafing influence, and liberty in this 
caſe,.. becauſe. \tbeir . previous education muſt previouſly prepare 


.them properly. .. The misfortune of women has uſually been, to 
have power truſted to them before they were educated to uſe it 


prudently. To ſay that preceptreſſes in the higher ranks. of life 


ſhould be liberally rewarded, is but a vague expreſſion ; ſomething. 
fpecific ſhould. be mentioned, wherever general utility is the ob- 
ject. Let vs; obſerve, that many of the firſt dignities of the 
; church are beſtowed, and Properly beſtowed, upon men who have 
educated. the bigheſt, ravks of our nobility. Thoſe who look with 
an evil eye upon theſe promotions do, not fairly eſtimate the na- 
tionaſ importance of education for the rich and powerful. No pro- 


viſion can be made for women, who direct the education of the 
daughters of our nobility, any ways equivalent to the * 
de for proceptors by. thoſe who. have. influence i in the ſtate, A 


pecuniary 


N. or does. if 1 ** — 88 that they mould make 2 Y iſgraceful 
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pecuniary compenſation is in the power of opulent families. Three 


hundred a year, for twelve or fourteen years, the ſpace of time 


which a preceptreſs muſt probably employ in the education of a 
young lady, would be a ſuitable ceompenſation for her care. With 


this proviſion the would be enabled, after her pupil's education was. 
completed, either to ſettle in her own family, or ſhe would in the 
decline of life be happily independent, ſecure from the temptation, | 
of marrying for money. If a few munificent and enlightened in- 
dividuals ſet the example of liberally rewarding merit in this ſitua- 

tion, many young women will probably appear with talents and, 


good qualities ſuited to the views of the moſt ſanguine parents. 
With good ſenſe, and literary taſtes, a young woman might in- 


ſtruct herſelf during the firſt years of her pupil's childhood, and 
might gradually prepare herſelf with all the neceſſary knowledge ; 
according to the principles that have been ſuggeſted, there would 
be no neceſſity for her being a mſtreſi of arts, a performer in 


muſic, a: paintreſs, a linguiſt, or a poeteſs. A general knowledge 
of literature is indiſpenſable; and yet farther, ſhe muſt have ſuf- 
ficient taſte and judgment to direct the literary talents of her 


With reſpe& to the literary education of the female ſex, the ar- 


guments on both ſides of the queſtion have already been ſtated, 
with all the impartiality in our power, in another place *: without 
obtruding a detail of the ſame arguments again upon the public, 


it will be ſufficient to profeſs the diſtin opinion, which a. longer 
conſideration of the ſubject has yet more fully confirmed, That 


it will tend to the | bappineſs of ſociety i in general, that women 


5 * V. Letters for Literary Ladies. 
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ſhould have their underſtandings cultivated and enlarged as much 
as poſſible; that the happineſs of domeſtic life, the virtues and 


the powers of pleaſing in the female ſex, the yet more defirable 


power of attaching thoſe worthy of their love and eſteem, will be 


increaſed by the judicious cultivation of the female underſtanding, 


more than by all that modern gallantry or ancient chivalry could 
deeviſe in favour of the ſex, Much prudence and ability are re- 
quiſite to conduct properly a young woman's literary education, 
Her imagination muſt not be raiſed above the taſte for neceſſary 


occupations, or the numerous ſmall, but not trifling pleaſures of 
domeſtic life : her mind muſt be enlarged, yet the delicacy of her 


manners mult be preſerved: her knowledge muſt be various, and 
her powers of reaſoning unawed by authority ; yet ſhe muſt Habi- 


tually feel that nice ſenſe of propriety, which is at once the guard 


and the charm of every feminine virtue, By early caution, unre- 
mitting, ſcrupulous caution in the choice of the books which are put 


into the hands of girls, a mother, or a preceptreſs, may fully oo- 


cupy, and entertain their pupils, and excite in their minds a 7afe 

for propriety, as well as a taſte for literature. It cannot be neceſſary 
to add more than this general idea, that a mother ought to be an- 
ſwerable to her dau ghter's huſband for the books ber daughter 


bad read, as well as or the W ſhe had . 


| Thoſe obſervations, which y equally ro the cultivation of | 


the underſtanding both of men and of women, we do not here 


mean to point out; we would ſpeak only of what may be peculiar | 


to female education, From the ftudy of the learned languages 
women by cuftom, fortunately for them, are exempted : of an- 
cient literature they may, in tranſlations which are acknowledged 


to be excellent, obtain a ſufficient knowledge, without paying too 


much 
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much time and labour for this claſſie pleaſure. Confuſed notions 
from faſhionable publications, from periodical papers, and comedies, 
have made their way into common converſation, and thence have 
aſſumed· an appearance of authority, and have been extremely diſad- 
vantageous to female education. Sentiment and ridicule have con- 
ſpired to repreſent-reaſon, knowledge, and ſcience, as unſuitable or 
_ dangerous, to women; yet at the ſame time wit, and ſuperficial ac- 
quirements: in literature, have been the object of admiration in ſo- 
ciety; ſo that this dangerous inference has been drawn almoſt 
without our perceiving its fallacy, that ſuperficial knowledge 1 is 
more deſirable in women than accurate knowledge. This prin— 
ciple muſt lead to innumerable errors; it muſt produce continual. 
contradictions in the courſe of education: inſtead of making wo- 
men more reaſonable, and leſs preſuming, it will render them at 
once arrogant and ignorant; full of pretenſions, incapable of appli- 
eation, and unfit to hear themſelves convinced, Whatever young 
women learn, let them be taught accurately; let them know ever 
ſo little apparently, they will know much if they have learnt that 
little well. A girl who runs through a courſe of natural hiſtory, 
| hears ſomething about chemiſtry, has been taught ſomething of 
| botany, and who knows but juſt enough of theſe to make her fancy 
that ſhe is- well informed, is in a miſerable ſituation, in danger of 


becoming ridiculous, and inſupportably tireſome to men of ſenſe 
# and ſcience. But let a woman know any one thing completely, 
3 and ſhe will have ſufficient underſtanding to learn more, and to 
5 apply what ſhe has been taught ſo as to intereſt men of generoſity 
5 and genius in her favour. The knowledge of the general prin- 
— eiples of any ſcience is very different from ſuperficial knowledge of 
1 


the ſcience ; perhaps, from not attending to this diſtinction, or 
from not ,undeſtanding it, many have failed in female education. 


\ % a f 


Some attempt will be made to mark this diſtinction practicaly, 
when we come to ſpeak of the cultivation of the memory, inven- 
tion, and judgment. No intelligent preceptreſs will, it is hoped, 


meet with in the chapters on imagination, ſympathy and ſenſibi- 


„the maſculine 1 is tho! more worth y gender.” 
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find any difficulty in the application of the obſervations they may 


lity, vanity, and temper. The maſculine pronoun he, has been 
uſed for grammatical convenience, not at all becauſe we agree with 
the prejudiced, and uncourteous grammarian, who aſſerts 6 that 


( 553 ) 


CHAPTER XXI. 


MEMORY AND INVENTION. 


Brrokk we beſtow many years of time and pains upon any 
objeck, it may be prudent to afford a few minutes previouſly to aſ- 
certain its preciſe value. Many perſons have a vague idea of the 


great value of memory, and, without analyſing their opinion, they 
reſolve to cultivate the memories of their children as much, and as 


| ſoon, as poſſible. So fat from having determined the value of this 
talent, we ſhall find that it will be difficult to give a popular defini- 
tion of a good memory, Some people call that a good memory 
which retains the greateſt number of ideas for the longeſt time. 
Others prefer a recolleRive, to a retentive memory, and value not 
ſo much the number, as the ſelection of facts; not ſo much the 
maſs, or even the antiquity, of accumulated treaſure, as the power 
of produeing current ſpecie for immediate uſe. Memory is ſome- 
times ſpoken of as if it were a faculty admirable in itſelf, without 
any union with the other powers of the mind. Amongſt thoſe 
who allow that memory has no independent claim to regard, there 
are yet many who believe, that a ſuperior degree of memory is 


eſſential to the ſucceſsful exerciſe. of the higher faculties, ſuch as 
7 4 B Judgment 
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reſolve to cultivate the memories of their children as much, and as 


ſoon, as poſſible. So far from having determined the value of this 
talent, we ſhall find that! it will be difficult to give a popular defini- 


tion of a good memory. Some people call that a good memory 


vhich retains the greateſt number of ideas for the lon geſt time. 


Others prefer a recollective, to a retentive memory, and value not 
ſo much the number, as the ſelection of facts; not ſo much the 


maſs, or even the antiquity, of accumulated treaſure, as the power 
of produeing current ſpecie for immediate uſe. Memory i is ſome- 

times ſpoken of as if it were a faculty admirable i in itſelf, without 
any union with the other powers of the mind. Amongſt thoſe 


who allow that memory has no independent claim to regard, there 
are yet many who believe, that a ſuperior degree of memory is 


eſſential to the e ſucceſafu] exerciſe: of the higher facwlties, ſuch as 


1 N oe B Es | judgment 
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| BerorE we beſtow many years "of time and pains upon any 
object, it may be prudent to afford a few minutes previouſly to aſ- 
certain its preciſe value. Many perſons have a vague idea of the 
great value of memory, and, without analyſing their opinion, they 
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judgment and invention. The degree in which it is uſeful to 
thoſe powers, has not however been determined. Thoſe who are 
| governed in their opinions by precedent and authority can pro- 
duce many learned names, to prove that memory was held in the 
| higheſt eſtimation amongſt the great men of antiquity; it was 
cultivated with much anxiety in their public inſtitutions, and in 

their private education. But there were many circumſtances, 
which formerly contribytgd to make a great memory eſſential to a 
great man. In civil and military employments, amongſt the an- 
cients, it was in a high degree requiſite. Generals were expected ä 
to know by heart the names of the ſoldiers in their armieg 3 de- 
: magogues, who hoped to pleaſe the people, were expected to know 
the names of all their fellow citizens *. Orators, who did not 
ſpeak extempore, were obliged to get their long orations by rote. 
5 Thoſe who ſtudied ſcience or philoſophy y were obliged to culti- 
vate their memory with inceſſant care, becauſe, if they frequent- 
. ed the ſchools for inſtruction, they treaſured up the ſayings of the 
maſters of different ſects, and learned their doctrines only by oral 
inſtruction. Manuſeripts were frequently got by heart by thoſe 
who were eager to ſecure the knowledge they contained, and who 
had not opportunities of recurring to the originals. It i is not ſur- 
priſing, therefore, that memory, to which 10 much was truſted, 
hab have been held! in ſuch gd elteem. 1 ab | 


At the revival of lirerdturo in Europe, before the Hitorery of 

| the art of printing, it was ſcarcely poſſible to make any progreſs 
in the literature of the age, without poſſeſfing 2 retentive memory. 
4 Ar man who had. 70 a few e and could OO. them, | 
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was 2 wonder, and à treaſure: he could travel from place to 
place, and live by his lear ning ; he was a circulating library to a 


nation, and the more books he could carry in his hob the better; 
be was certain of an admiting audience if he could repeat what 


Ariſtotle or Saint Jerome had written; and he had far more en- 


couragement to engrave the words of others on his —— al to 
invent or judge for bimſelf. 


In the twelfth century above fix hundred ſcholars afſembled i in 


the foreſts of Champagne, to hear the lectures of the learned 


Abeillard; they made themſelves huts of the boughs of trees, and 
in this new academic grove were ſatisfied to go almoſt without the 
neceflaries of life. In the ſpecimens of Abeillard's compoſition, 
which are handed down to us, we may diſcoyer proofs of his having 
been vain of a ſurpriſing memory; it ſeems to have been the 
ſuperior faculty of his mind : his fix hundred pupils could carry 


away with them only ſo much of his learning as they could get 
by heart during his courſe of lectures; and he who had the beſt 


memory muſt have mum beſt on for his Joarney „ 


The art of willig by eouktiplyicg copies ſo as to put them 


within the eaſy reference of all clafſes of people, has lowered the 
value of this ſpecies of retentive memory. It is better to refer to 

the bock itſelf, than to the man who has read the book. Know- 
| ledge is now ready claſſed for uſe, and it is ſafely ſtored up in the 


great common-place books of public libraries. A man of literature 
need not eacumber "Dy with whole pallages from the au- 


. Beringion' $ lie of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloiſa, page 173. 
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| qhots be wants to quote; he need ouly mark down the * Pages and 
the words are aſe. 48 ee e e e ab Yr. bet _ 


" Mere n Da. 901. in WY FR 1 Wuelnent FOR 
The names of the Abbe de Longuerue, and of the Florentine libra- 
rian Magliabechi, excite no vivid emotions in the minds of thoſe 
who have heard of them before; and there are many, perhaps not 
illiterate perſons, who would not be aſhamed to own that they had 
: never heard of them at all, Yet theſe men were both of them, but 
a few years ago, remarkable. for extraordinary memory and erudi- 
tion. When M. de Longuerue was a child, he was ſuch a prodigy of 


memory and knowledge, that Lewis the fourteeuth, paſſing through 


6 * 


the abbe's province, ſtopped to ſee and hear him, When he grew 
up, Paris conſulted him as the oracle of learning. His erudition, 
ſays d'Alembert *, was not only prodigious, but actually terrible. 
Greek and Hebrew were more familiar to him than his native 
tongue. His memory was ſo well furniſhed with hiſtoric facts, 
with chronological and typographical knowledge, that upon hear- 
ing a perſon aſſert 1 in converſation, that it would be a difficult taſk 
to write a good hiſtorical deſcription of France Þ ; he aſſerted, that 
he could do it from memory, without conſulting any books. All 
he aſked was, to have ſome maps of France laid before him: theſe | 
recalled to his mind the hiſtory. of each province, of all the fiefs 
"of the crown of each city, and even of each diſtinguiſhed noble- 
man 8 ſeat in the kingdom. He wrote bis folio hiſtory in a year. 
It Was admired as a great curioſity i in manuſcript; but when it 
came to be printed, lundey groſs errors appeared: he was W to 


C Hans de M . L'Abbe Alf. . ” Mun aalen 8 y page 385. 
„ take 
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take out ſeveral leaves in correcting the preſs. The edition was 
very expenſive, and the work, at laſt, would have been rather more 
acceptable to the public, if the author had not written it from 


er. Love of the nnn 10 yield to eſtoem for the 
. 1 


The effect 8 al this den had upon the Abbe FR Lins 
| guerue s taſte, judgment, and imagination, is worth our attention. 
Some of his opinions ſpeak ſufficiently for our purpoſe. He was 
of opinion that the Engliſh have never done any good *, ſince they 
renounced the ſtudy of Greek and Arabic, for Geometry and Phy- 
fics. He was of opinion, that two antiquarian books upon Ho- 
mer, viz. Antiquitates Homerice and Homeri Gnomologia, are pre - 
ferable to Homer himſelf, He would rather have them, he de- 
clared, becauſe with theſe he had all that was uſeful in the poet, 
without being obliged to go through long ſtories, which put him 
to ſleep. 1 for that aa Arioſto, ſaid he, © I ſome- . 
« times divert myſelf with him.“ One odd volume of Racine 
was the only French book to be found in his library. His erudi- 
tion died with him, and the world has not n. Men by bis 


Jupniing memory. 


_ 
of 


The librarian Magliabechi was no leſs Gans than M. de Lon- 5 

guerue for his memory, aud he was yet more ſtrongly affected by 
| the mania for books. His appetite for them was fo voracious, 
that he acquired the name of the glutton of literature f. Before 
ke died he had fivallowed fix . rooms full of books. Wehen 


* D'Alembert ; Eloge de M. 2 Aar. Curiofitie 1 . 
Page 145 | Wn „ 1 


5 


of Proiklin and of Shukſpeare are known wherever literature is 


mory are ſeldom found united, If this were true, and that we 
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he had time to digeſt any of Gem we do not know, but "08 are 
ſure that he wiſhed it; for the only line of his dyn compoſition, 


which he has left for the inſtruction of poſterity, is round a medal. 


The medal repreſents him fitting with a book in his hand, and with 
a great number of books - ſcattered on the floor round him. The 

(ance inſcription ſignifies, .that to become learned it is-not ſuf- 
much, if we read without reflection. The names 


cultivated, to all who have any pretenſions to ſcience or to genius; 
yet they were neither of them men of extraordinary erudition, nor 


from their works ſhould we judge that memory was their predo- 


minant faculty. It may he ſaid, that a ſuperior degree of memory 
was eſſential to the exerciſe of their judgment and invention; that 
without having treaſured up in his memory a variety of minute 


obſervations upon human nature, Shakſpeare could never have 


painted the paſſions with ſo bold and juſt a hand, that if Frank- 


lin had not accurately remembered his own philoſophical obſerva- 
tions, and thoſe of others, he never would have made thoſe diſ- 


coveries Which have immortalized his name. Admitting the juſ- 
tice of theſe afſertions, we ſee that memory to great men is but a 
ſubordinate ſervant, a treaſurer who receives, and is expected to 
keep faithfully whatever is committed to his care; and not only to 


preſerve faithfully all depoſits, but to produce them at the moment 


they are wanted. There are ſubſtances which are ſaid to imbibe 


and retain the rays of -light, and to emit them only i in certain 
fituations. As long as they retain the Fs no eye regards 


85 them. 
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1 our choice of either, which ſhould we prefer? For the pur- 


poſes of oſtentation, perhaps the one; for utility the other. A 
perſon who could repeat from beginning to end the whole Econo- 
my of Human Life, which he had learned in his childhood, might, 
if we had time to ſit fill and liſten to him, obtain our admiration. 
for his extraordinarily retentive memory; but the perſon who, in 


daily occurrences. or intereſting affairs, recollects at the proper 
time what is uſeful to us, obtains from our gratitude ſomething 


more than vain admiration. To ſpeak accurately, we mult re- 
mark, that retentive and recollective memories are but relative 


terms: the recollective memory muſt be retentive of all that it re- 
colle&s ; the retentive memory cannot ſhew itſelf till the moment 
it becomes recollective. But we value either preciſely i in propor- 
tion as they are uſeful and agreeable. | 


V 


| Joſt at the time 8 philoſophers w were intent upon trying ex- 

ee in electricity, Dr. Heberden recollected to have ſeen, 
many years before, a ſmall electrical ſtone called tourmalin *, in 
the poſſeſſon of Dr. Sharpe at Cambridge. It was the only one 
known in England at that time. Dr. Heberden procured it; and 
| ſeveral curious experiments were made and verified with it. In 
this inſtance it is obvious, that we admire the retentive local me- 
mory of Dr. Heberden, merely becauſe it became recollective and 
uſeful. Had the tourmalin never been wanted, it would have 
been a matter of indifference, whether the direction for it at Dr. 
Sharpe's at Cambridge had been remembered or forgotten. There 
was a e who undertook. in going from Temple Bar to the 
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fartheſt 100 of Cheapſide and back again, to enumerate at his re- 


turn every ſign on each ſide of the way in its order, and to repeat 
them, if it ſhould be required, either backwards or forwards. This 


he exactly accompliſhed. As a playful trial of memory, this affords 


us a moment's entertainment; but if we were to be ſerious upon 
the ſubject, we ſhould ſay it was a pity that the man did not uſe 
his extraordinary memory for ſome better purpoſe. The late king 
of Pruſſia, when he intended to advance Trenck in the army, upon 


his firſt introduction gave him a liſt of the ſtrangeſt names which 


could be pick ed out, to learn by rote. Trenck learned them quick- 
ly, and the king was much pleaſed with this inſtance of his me- 


mory ; but Frederick would e never have nt ſuch a trial 
of the abilities of Voltaire, ee vt TOE. ee, | 


& i 8 4 5 * 


We cannot always foreſee what fads 1 may be aſeful, and what 
may be uſeleſs to us, otherwiſe the cultivation of the memory 


might be conducted by uneri ing rules. In the common buſineſs 


of life people regulate their memories by the circumſtances in 
which they happen to be placed. A clerk in a counting houſe by 
os learns to remember the circumſtances, affairs, and names 
of numerous merchants, of his maſter's cuſtomers, the places of 
their abode, and, perhaps, ſomething : of their peculiar humours and 
manners. A fine lady remembers her viſiting liſt, and perhaps the 
dreſſes and partners of every couple at a crowded ball ; the finds all 
theſe particulars: a uſeful ſupply for daily converſation, ſhe therefore 
remembers them with care. An amateur, who is ambitious to 
thine in the ſociety of literary men, collects literary anecdotes, 
and retails them whenever occaſion permits. Men of ſenſe, who 
eultivate their memories for uſeful purpoſes, are not obliged to 


treaſure * heterogeneous facts: ; NF wg particulars to ge- 
3 1 5 55 


5 , 


ſyſtematic arrangement, of writing, reading, and the uſe of tech- 


repeat a few of his obſervations, be becauſe i in conſidering what farther 
improvement may be made, it is always efſential to have fully: in 
our view what is ene known. ML TIRE, 


40 perſons; the vulgar feel no pleaſure i in contemplating objects that 


— 


complain that their memqry is not able to retain all the terms and 


© this difficulty i is conquered, not ſo much by the ſtrength of the 


be a preſumptuous' and unneceſſary attempt to expatiate in other 


Land ſelect the material terms, facts, and arguments, from thoſe 
2 * that are ſubordinate, and they claſs them under general heads, to 
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Bend principles, and by coliefing them with proper affociations, 
they enjoy all the real advantages, whilſt they are exempt from the 
labour of accumulation. . 


Mr. Swan Has with ſo much ability pointed out the effects of 


nical contrivances in the cultivation of the memory, that it would 


words upon the ſame ſubject. It may not be uſeleſs, however, to 


ys „ Phioſophic arrangement affiſts ths" memory by claſſing, under 
« a few general principles, a number of apparently diſſimilar and 
” e ee particulars. The habit, for inſtance, of attending to 
the connexion of cauſe and effect, preſents a multitude of intereſt- 
« ing analogies to the minds of men of ſcience, which eſcape other 


« appear remote from common life; and they find it extremely dif- 
* ficult to remember obſervations and reaſonings,which are forei gn to 
« their cuſtomary courſe of aſſociated ideas. Even literary and inge- 
« nious people, when they gin to learn any art or ſcience, uſually 


4 eas which pour i in upon them with perplexing rapidity. In time 


memory as by the exerciſe of judgment: they learn to diſtinguiſh, 


* relieve the memory from all ſuperfluous labour, 3 
4C a *In 


- * 
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. ſuch contrivances, to aff lt our . in { Fememberiog thoſe tech- 
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21 In all ſtudies there is ſome. prevalent affociating 88 
« 8 adually becomes familiar to our minds, but which we do not im- 
i mediately diſcover in our firſt attempts. In poetry, reſemblance; 
1 in philoſophy, cauſe and effect; in mathematics, demonſtrations 
66 continually recur ; and, therefore, each is expected by ad who 
"456 « have beey uſed in theſe e ſtudies. K 


0 < ; The habit of oommitting o our ee to 0 alte the 
5 « memory, becauſe' in writing we detain certain ideas long enough 
665 in our view to perceive all their relations; we uſe fixed and abbre- 
F 10 viated ſigns for all our thoughts, with the aſſiſtance of theſe we 
l can preyent confuſion in our reaſonings. We can without fatigue, 
z by the helpof words, letters, figures, or algebraic ſigns, go through 
« a variety of mental proceſſes, and ſolve many difficult problems, 
« which, without ſuch lee, muſt have been too extenſive for 


2 40 our . 5 


25 CC _ our - books be well choſen, and if we e read with een 
; « and attention, reading will improve the memory, becauſe as it 

| « increaſes our knowledge, i it increaſes aur intereſt in every new diſ- 
þ og on * Coverys a and i in h new combination of ideas.“ 


U 
4 d) 


5 We agree. cotirely with Mr. Sous. = is obſervations upon 
. helps to the memory; they are hurtful to the under- 
a ſtanding, becauſe they, break the general habits of philoſophic 


ä the mind. There i is no connexion, of ideas between the 


3 memorial lines, for inſtance, in Grey's Memoria Technica, the 
| hiſtory of the Kings, or Emperors, and the dates that we wiſh to 
remember, However it may be advantageous i in. education to uſe 


nical 


— 
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nical parts of 1 * which are e ſometimes valued above their 
worth 1 in 1 ene, 1 


' The facts upon which the principles of any ſcience are founded 5 
ſhould never be learnt by rote in a technical manner. But the 
names and the dates of the reigns of a number of kings and em- 
perors, if they muſt be remembered by children, ſhould be learnt 
in the manner which m give them the leaſt trouble 5 


1.1 is commonly aſſerted that our memory is to * improved by 
exerciſe: exerciſe _ be of different kinds, and we muſt deter- 
mine what ſort is beſt, Repetition is found ts fix words, and 
ſometimes ideas, Wong i in the mind: the words of the burthen 
of a ſong, which we have frequently heard, are eaſily and long re- 
membered. When we want to get any thing by rote, we repeat 
it over and over again, till the ſounds ſeem to follow ane another 
habitually, and then we ſay we have them perfectly by rote +. 
The regular recurrence of ſounds, at ſtated intervals, much aſſiſts 
us. In poetry the rhymes, the cadence, the alliteration, the pe- 
culiar ſtructure of the poet's lines, aſſiſt us. All theſe are mecha- 
nical helps to the memory. Repetition ſeems much more agreeable | 
to ſome people than to others; but it may be doubted whether a 
facility and propenſity to repetition be favourable to rational me- 
mory. Whilſt we repeat, we exclude all thought from the mind, 
we form a habit of ſaying certain ſounds in a certain order; but if 
this habit be afterwards broken by any trifling external circum- 
ſtances, we loſe. all our labour. We have no means of recollecting 


| ww) we have learned i in W manner. Onen 8 it is * for 


* v. Dale Books 10 Gebprapby. 5 + . We Zoonomia. / 
4 * 1 ever. 


ns 
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* 


ever. It agen but upon one principle, of. aſſociation. Thoſe 
who exert ingenuity as well as memory in learning by heart, may 
not perhaps aſſociate ſounds with ſo much expedition, but 
the ey will have the power of recollection in a greater degree. 
* bey 1 will have more chances in their favour, beſides the great 
power of, voluntary exertion : a power which few paſſive repeat- 
ers. ever n T be following lines are ally learned. | 


% 


: "BET — g 
* 
19 , ; 97> * N 7 
p * * - : 4 


. Wiſh FIPY ye ſpirits ; to your aids: repair, 
F The fluttering fan be Zephyretta's care; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign, 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be tine; 0 
4 Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her favourite lock, 
„e eee ker 7 


Wn 
% 


4 n 
* F * 


\ 
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To 0 a ert NM | nts earned the bonds! in theſe lines by 
rote, without knowing the fenſe of the words, all the advantage 
of the appropriated names and offices of the fylphs would be loſt 
No one, who has any ſenſe: of propriety, can call theſe ſylphs by 
wrong names, or put them out of their places. Momentilla and 
the watch, Zephyretta and the fan, Criſpiſſa and the lock of 
hair, Brillante and the diamond drops, are ſo intimately aſſociated, 
that they neceſſarihy recur together in the memory. The follow- 
ing celebrated lines on ark fore os 6 will find & eaſy, a and others 
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: CER: When firſt that ſun too pow'rful beams diſplays, . 
hy It draws up vapour, which obſcures1 its rays; 
Fut ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its wiſe. 
| 6 Rats new Horns and a the day.“ 


The flow of theſe las is not  particulady $0 coole who 
truſt merely to the power of reiteration in getting them by rote 
will find the taſk difficult; thoſe who ſeize the ideas will neceſ- 
farily recollect their order, and the ſenſe will conduct them to 
their proper places with certainty: they cannot, for inſtance, 


make the clouds adorn the ſun's rays before the ſun's powerful 


beams have drawn up the vapours. This, fixes the place of the 
four laſt lines. The-ſimile of merit and the ſun, and envy and 
the clouds, keeps each idea in its order; - if py © one . it is 
| eaſily miſſed, and ad recalled. | 
We ſeldom meet with thoſe . can give us an accurate ac- _ 
count of their own thoughts; it is, therefore, difficult to tell the 
different ways in which different people manage their memory. 
We judge by the effects frequently, t that cauſes are the ſame, which 
ſometimes are entirely different. Thus, we, in common conver- 
| ſation, ſhould fay, that two people had an equally good memory, 
who could repeat with equal exactneſs any thing which they had 
heard or read. But in their methods of remembering theſe per- 
ſons might differ eſſentially; the one might have exerted much 
more judgment and ingenuity in the conduct of his memory than 
the other, and might thus have not only fatigued himſelf leſs, but 
might have improved his underſtanding, whilſt the other learned 
merely by rote. When Dr. Johnſon N the parliamentary 
debates for the Gentleman's Magazine, his judgment, his habit of 
V . 1 
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—_ OD to the order in which dens follow one another in reaſon- 
ing, his previous knowledge of the charaters mid ſtyle of the dif- 
_—_— _ ferent ſpeakers, muſt conſiderably have aſſiſted his memory. His 
A taſte for literary compoſi! tion mult have ſhewn him inſtantly 
S wwe guy: argument or alluſion was miſplaced. A connecting 
0 phraſe, ot a link in a ch in of reaſoning, is miſſed as readily, , by a 

eg perſon ufed to writing and argument, as a word! in a line © poet 
is miſſed by a poetic ear. If any thing has eſcaped the >" pl 
perfons who remember by general claſfification, they are not only 
© © © by their art able to diſcover that ſomething i is miſſing, but they 
ave a general direction where to find it; they know to what claſs 
= of ileasit muſt belong; they can hunt from generals to particulars, 
till they are ſure at laft of tracing and detecting the deſerter; 
they have certain ſigns by which they! know the object of which 
they are in ſearch, and they truſt with more certainty to theſe cha- 
racteriſtics, than to the mere vague recollection of having ſeen it 
: before. We feel diſpoſed to truſt the memory of thoſe who can 
„ give us ſome reaſon for what they remember. If they can prove 

8 do us that their affertion could not, conſiſtently with other facts, be 

| falſe, we admit the aſſertion into the rank of faQts, and their Judg- 
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+166 A cettlomes capable of reportin 8 the Abetes in babes is 
«© wanted for a London new paper. A buſineſs of no ſuch great dif- 


4 ficulty as is generally imagined by thoſe unacquainted with it. 


A tolerable good ſtyle and facility of compoſition, as well as a fa- 


1 cility of writing, together with a good memory, (nat an extraur dl. 


&* gary one) are all the neceflary requiſites. If a gentleman writes 


« ſhort-hand, it 18 an advantage; but memory and compoition are 
28 more unportant, 


A 7 


: «The enter eonceiving that many gentlemen either in Lon- 


40 don, or at the Univerſities, or in other parts of the kingdom, ma 


« think ſuch a ſituation deſirable, takes this public method of enabling 1 
< them to obtain it. The ſalary, which will vary according to the 


4 talents of the reporter, will at leaſt afford a genteel ſubfiſtence, and 


the buſineſs need not interrupt the purſuit of ſtudies neceffary for a 


more important profeſſion. A gentleman who has never tried par- 


© hamentary reporting will be preferred by the advertiſer, becanſe be 


6e bas 6 erved, that my who e — are now hc yp 
6s gy” fx 


' 


In the common mode of education great exactneſs of repetition : 


is required from pupils. This ſeems to be made a matter of too 


much importance. There are circumſtances in- life, in which 


| thistalent is uſeful, but its utility yy we ſhall find, * ex- 
et is overrated. 
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In giving evideace of words, dates, and facts, in a court of juſ- 


W | tice, the utmoſt penn, is requiſite, The property, lives, and. 


depend _ on precifion, = 


| & 1 Ahab hey detailed evidence hh "IM 


5 © B'S Ms N 


- 


i Tinea: by a, number of witneſſes, an ad\ 


what has been ſaid during the trial might as well have been omit- 


_ >; ted. , All theſe ſuperfluous ideas were rementered to. no ape EA 


21 


e ſeparates the material 


en from the icomaterial ee tiny Fe judge in his charge 
again compreſſes the arguments of the couuſel, ſo that much 1 I 


„ 


: that he po ode = 0 ee dene Sh, which he... 18 er- | 


amined, but. alſo a number of other circumſtances, which are 
caſually aſſociated with theſe in his memory.. An able advocate 

rejeQts, by a quickneſs « of judgment which appears like intuition, all 

: that is irrelevant -to his argument and his cauſe ; and it 1s by this 


G ferent people, is able to retain all that i is uſeful. When this hete- 


rogeneous maſs of evidence i is claſſed by, his perſpieuous arrange- 
ment, his audience feel no difficulty either in underſtanding or re- 


55 collecting all which had before appeared confuſed. Thus the ex- 
etciſe of the judgment ſaves much of the labour of memory; la- 


election that bis memory, in the evidence perhaps of twenty dif- 


bour which is not merely uapcceflary, but burtful, to our under- 


landing. 


ſan; > We. muſt treaſure up the. ore and rubbiſh together, becauſe 
we cannot immediately diſtinguiſh them from each other. But 


85 on the ſoouer we can eee chem the better. Bs the beginning of 
| 1 


0 « * 


In making e upon n ſubjects, 8 are new to us, we 
- muſt be content to uſe our memory unaſſiſted at firſt by our rea- 


1 * 
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all experimental e a number of uſeleſs particulars are re- 
corded, becauſe they are not known to be uſeleſs; when from 
comparing theſe a few general principles are diſcovered, the me- 
mory is immediately relieved, the judgment and inventive faculty 
909): en and e to Na and then a 3 u and 


— new: nga; this Aber memory is ee hor: if 
' thoſe who ſucceed to them ſubmit to the ſame ſenſeleſs. drudgery, 
it is not their misfortune, but their fault. Let us look over the hiſ- 
tory of thoſe. who have made diſcoveries and inventions, we ſhall 
perceive, that it has been by rejecting uſeleſs ideas that they have 
firſt cleared theit way to truth. Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtories of Viſion 
and of Electricity are as uſeful when we conſider them as hiſtories 
of the human mind, as when we read them as hiſtories of 
| ſcience. Dr. P. has publiſhed a catalogue of books , from which 
he gathered! his materials. The pains, he tells us, that i it coſt him to 
compreſs and abridge the accounts which ingenious men have 
given of their own experiments, teach us how much our progreſs 
in real knowledge depends upon rejecting all that i is ſuperfluous. 
When Simonides offered to teach Themiſtocles the art of memory, 
Themiſtocles anſwered, Rather teach me the art of forget - 
« ting; for I find that I remember much that I had better for- 
„ get, and ne 0 eee 42 ſome ee whigh, 1 wi 
20 remember,” 1 Wida Yes. rr gtk 

Wiki ang 55 covery or invention is Ne we are W 
bf aſtoniſhed at its obvious ſimplicity. The ideas neceſſary to the 
dene are ſeldom ſo numerous as to fatigue © our ye 
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Memory ſeems to have been uſeful to inventors-only-as it pelt 
ech s few ideas. in-a certain happy connexion, as it preſented. them 
- faithfully abd diſtinctly to view in the proper moment. If we 


wild for examples of the condul of t the underftanding, we need only 
bock into Pr. Franklin's works. Ile is ſo free from all affectation, 


be days h 
cxample we eas ſelect. Thoſe who are uſed te lock at objects 
in / a microſeope ſay, that full as much depends upon the object's 
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was, ever: upon the greateſt: occafions; r 
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wind ſo fairly before us; that he is perhaps the beſt 


beiug well preparedfor inſpection, as N 099% the a attention | of = e ob- : 
ſerver, o or ere of 8 e e 4 
The fiſt thing t that Niles 6 us, in be over Dodo « Franklin s 


works, is the variety of his obſervations upon different fubjects. 


We might | imagine, that a very tenacions and powerful memory 
was neceſſary to regiſter all theſe ; but Dr. Franklin informs 


us, that it was his conſtant practiee to note down every hint as it 


occurred to him: he urges his friends to do the fame ; he obſerves, 
that there is ſcarcely a day paſſes without our hearing or ſeeing 


ſomethiag which, if properly attended to, might lead to ufeful 


diſcoveries. By thus committing his ideas to writing, his mind 
was left at liberty eu bin. No extraordinary effort of memory 
requiſite. A friend wrote to 
ery of the iden- 


bim td inquire how He was Ted to his great diſc 


_ tity of lightning and electricity; and how he firſt eame to think 


of drawing down lightning from the clouds, Dr. Franklin re- 
plies, that he could not anfwer better than by giving an extract 

 fsom the minutes he uſed to kerp ef the enpermnents he made, 
with memarandums of ſuch as he purpoſed to make, the reafon# 


for making them, and the obſervations that roſe upon them. By 


"as extract, * Dr. . * wilt me that the thought was 
2401 270 1 f not 
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vot ſo much an out vs the agen, but that it might b have LO | 
OW FIT WOES HAY CH ILL; e 


FS 


- at bat;oio! wy „ M6 K | | ; 
- art When the ee are — in er * as we ſos hw in | 
this abe the analogy or induction to which Dr. Franklin was led 

appears eaſy. Why then had it never been made by any other 
perſon? Numbers of ingenious men were at this time intent upon 
electricity. The ideas which were neceſſary to this diſcover 
were not numerous or complicated. We may remark, that one 
logy eonnecting theſe obſervations together, they are more eaſily 

” recolleQed z and their being written down for a particular pur- 

poſe, on which Dr. Franklin's mind Was FR . mrs win 

eee ene. e 1 


The W of memory he Was breed to epd l is de . 

Gueed to a portion in which few people are defective. Now, let 7 
s ſuppoſe; that Dr. Franklin, at the time he wrote his memoran- 
nt had fully in his recollection every previous experiment that 
bad ever been tried on electricity; and not only theſe; but tbe 

enen names, N an ee Hiftory, of at the men who had 
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ro News 3: 1349. Electrical bud en with Mam cb ene 
8 Giving light. 2. Colour of the os 3- Crooked direction. : 411, Swift 
motion. 5. Being conduẽ̃t we metals, 6. Crack or Noiſe in explodin g. 7. Sub- 
« \iſting"in water or ice. ending bodies it paſſes through. 9. [ oying 
« anima. 10. Melting metall. 114 Fuing inflathmible fübſtances. 12. Sulphü⸗ 
« ls ſmell. The clefiric ſuid is atnaded by points. We de not know whether 
% this property is in bghtning-: eg e e wherein 
1 we can already Mag ep ates they e bew in this? Ler 
| 1 1 be. made.” 5 {1 © 1 £24 1818 . 8 1 57) 0008-3 THS DOES 7 
— IT en e e aettars, page 322. 
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Ws ED - bried theferecipetic me ents 5 f what Arantige woulbqhiblersbren 
2. ++ | to him? He muſt have excluded all theſe impertinent ideas ſuc- 
5 ceſſively as they roſe before him, and he muſt have ſelected the 
=_ be uſeful obſervations, hich? we; have: mentioned; from this 
_— troubleſome: multitude. The chance in ſuch a ſelection would 
3 been againſt him; the time employed in, the examination 
and rejection of «ld yp0g unpecefiary. recalledtions woul 
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thoughts ſo a8 to be ready hen we want to 


N | ug Whereyer he happened to be in a boat, in a mine, 
Europe or America, Þ he \diſplays the ſame activity of obſervation. ; 


account for, he never reſted till he had trated the effect to its cauſe. . 
, he. had freſh motive to collect 
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value of his o ideas; be Ether Cenftüerefl bey een be 
immediately applied to practical improvements in the arts; or ho 
they could lead to khé ſolution f any of the great pröblem 

ſcienee. Here we muſt again obſerve,” that Julgridat ſaved! the 
labour of memoty. Alperſon, Who ſets about to eHHeNt facts 
random, is little better than a magpie, who picks up and 5 
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_ krelingipleaſuce cor pain, and their conſequent. different habits of 


Opſrauentlys they ate nat ecalloRed with, any ſenſations of plea- 
Oven Gg ipgenious writer, * ſyppaſes, that all the difference of ca- 
-pltjmately depends on their original power of 
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hen there is any defect in a chile 8 orginization, u we aa 


þ = recourſe to phyſics, and not. to metaphyſics ; ; but even 


angſt Saga,, who.are. apparantly in the full poſſeſſior 
58 eule we. ten very. different; degrees Anion el who 
e moſt WY. 4 dom, take delight in repeating their ideas ; 
N y are. mapre. pleaſe ed with, novelty than prove to habit. Thoſe 
0 Yee 2,206 deficiant in vivacity, are, mych diſpoſed ta the 
$807 10 905 eee of -ropetition 3, it coſts, them leſs exertion to 
tay or, do the. lame thing over again, tan 10 attempt any thing 
news, bak are. uuiforml good: ſubjects to habit, mt W 
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eee education of the. memary ig tif ewo.claſſn of children 
ought. not to be the ſame, Thoſe wha ate diſpoſed to repetition | 
ſhould not be indulged in it, becauſe it will increaſe their indo- 
lenge; the 9. 1 I ited by: praiſe, by. cxample,.. by frogs | 
thy, is a 0 2011 ſtrongeſt magtives. that We can employ... Their 
Ir ci — — around. them. muſt, by all Means be in- 
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ſuoc bed in their firſt trials; otherwiſe they will be diſcouraged fübn 
repeating their attempts, and they will diſtruſt their:own'maemory | 


in future. The fear of not temetnbering will octupy; und agitite 


and weaken their minds ; they ſhould, therefore, be arlimated' by 


hope. If they fail, at all events, let them not be reproached;} the 


mortification they naturally feel is ſufficient :: nor:ſhould they he 


left to dwell upon their diſappointment, they ſhould have a; freſh 


and eafier trial given to them, that they may recover their ewa 


ſelf-complacency as expeditiouſly as poſſible. It may be ſaid; that: 
there are children of ſuch a ſluggiſh temperament, that they feebno 
pleaſure in ſucceſs, and no mortification in pereeibing their on 


mental deficiencies. There are few children of this deſcription, 


ſcarcely any, perhaps, whoſe defects have not been increaſed by 
education. Exertion has been made ſo painful to them that at 
length they have ſunk into apathy, or be e er 


eternal pinion of lame. ot the? ods Jo ; > ace) 
3 Lf; 22 3 _ : 


The miſtaken kotiod, that the memory muſt Ah — 
in books, has been often fatal to the pupils of literary people,: We 


remember beft thoſe things which intereft us moſf;; which are 


uſeful to us in converſation ; in our daily. buſineſs or amuſement. 
80 &6 children. On theſe things we ſhould ex erciſe their memory 


Tel 4 boy who has loſt his top, to remember at fuch 4 particukar 
tire ko put you in mind of ir, and if he does, give kinn ahother,,- 


be wil probably remember your requeſts after this, better than you 
will yourfelf- LAffectionate ebildrem wilb caſiy entend theig too 
lecærre memories in the ſervice of their friends ind ions. 


„put me in ind to give your friend what lu afked for; aud! 
ilk give it ta him if you zemember it at the fight tine.“ le 
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vad ſay putiqe in mind of ſuch a thing the moment the cloth is 
| eh db. afler dinner z or as ſoon as caridles are / brought into the 
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ſha . parpet tobe — wa at ſy ok 
iſely fixed; and ſomething ſhould be choſen 
II your: requeſt at the appointed time, If 


[4 


wn or! wtieh HI go by ſuch a ſhop in our walk this evening 
here ate thinge ere which will much aſſiſt the young re- 
e: the moment the cloth is taken away, or the candles 


whkent ho wHldrecollea, rom affociation, that ſomething is to be 


ons, :thit bei has ſomething to do; W . de he will make 


3 * 


at that ſomething is. 5 


yd bst:912ai 95d Your 97 off fhatids abs ; 


a beck mk for bu neſs ib u he kcal,” well nga 


aſſheint ions: The man of buſineſs makes an artificial memory for 


himſelf out of the trivial occurrences of the day, and the hours 


28 they paſs recall their reſpective occupations. Children 


can oacquire theſe habits very early in their education; they 


are / eager to give their companions' an account of any thing 
| they have ſten or heard; their tutors ſhould become their 


2mpanions, and encourage them by ſympathy to addreſs theſe 
narrations to:ithem;- Children who forget their leſſons in chrono- 


logy, and their pence tables, can relate with perfect accuracy any 


circumſtances which have intereſted themſelves. This ſhews that 


there: is ne deficiency in their capacity. Every one, who has had 
roy e We of the pleaſure of talking, knows how intimately 
it is eonuected with the pleaſure of being liſtened to. The auditors, 
"eanſequently, paſſeſs ſupreme power over narrative childhood, with- 
wt Fg any ales, ns imply. Amin attention to well ar- 
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ranged, and well recolle@ted narratives, and ceaſing to attend when 
te young orator's memory and ſtory become confuſed, he will 
naturally be excited to arrange his ideas. The order of time is the 
firſt and eaſieſt principle of aſſociation to help. the memory. 
This, till young people acquire the ideas of cauſe and effect, 
will be their favourite mode of arrangement. Things that happen 
at the ſame time; things that are ſaid, thoughts that have o- 
curred, at the ſame time, will recur to the mind together. We 
may obſerve, that ill educated people continue through life to re- 
5 member things by this ſin gle aſſociation: and conſequently, there 
is a heterogeneous collection of ideas in their mind, which have no 
rational connexion with each other; crowds which have aceiden- 
my met, ans are 3 to . for ever N e 6 mona, ed 


\, : fs 34-10 


A vulgar evidence; what be is eximibes abut bis bee © of a 
: ht fact, gives as a reaſon for his remembering it a relation of 
a number of other circumſtances, which he tells you happened 
at the ſame time; or he calls to witneſs any animate or inani- 
mate objects, which be happened to ſee at the ſame time. All theſe 
things are fo joined with the principal fact in his mind, that his 
remembering them di ſtinctly, ſeems to him, and he expects will 
ſeem to others, demonſtration of the truth and accuracy of his 
principal aſſertion. hen a lawyer tells him he has nothing to 


do with theſe ideas, he is immediately at a ſtand in his narrative, 


he can recollect nothing, he is ſure of nothing; he has no reaſon 
to give for his belief, unleſs: he may ſay that it was Michaelmas- 
ay when ſuch a thing happened, that he had a gooſe for dinner 
that day, or that he had a new wig. Thoſe who have more en- 
larged minds, ſeldom produce theſe ſtrange reaſons for remember- 


ing facts. Indeed, no one can reaſon clearly, whoſe memory has 
4 E. 5 theſe 
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theſs fooliſh: hebite f. abe, In matched, igets aire in ſeparably joined, 


| and hence: they imagine there is ſome natural connexion between 
them. Hence ariſe thoſe obſtinate eee Which no atguments 
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„To eee il we nd therafire, take 
care, exerciſing their memory, to diſcourage them in this method 
of proving. that they remember one thing by telling us a number 

5 — happened at the ſame titne; rather let them be 
ex to bring their reaſoning faculty into play in ſupport of their 
airy Suppoſe, for inſtance, that a child. had miſlaid his hat, 
and was trying to recolle& where he had put it. He firſt may re- 
collect, from the aſſociation of time, that he had the hat the laſt 

time he went out; but when be wants to recollect when that 
time was, he had better go back, if he can, to his motive for going 
out: this one idea will bring a number of others in right order 

into his mind. He went out, ſuppoſe, to fetch his kite, which he 
Was afraid would be wet by a ſhower of rain; then the boy recol- 
lects that his hat muſt have been wet by the ſame rain, and that 
when he came in, inſtead of hanging it up in its uſual place, it 
was $64 "ome? the 0 to * ee Wbat fire is the next 
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Se an Lide i as 15 may e + va | trivial ; der children 
kinks: minds are well managed about trifles, will retain . good 
habits when they are to think about matters of conſequence. By 
| DE the / memory in this manner about things, inſtead of 
about books and leſſons, we ſhall not diſguſt and tire our pupils, 
or ſhall we give the falſe rr all er af is en by 
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Long before children, read Huently for their own ne 
+ Pf like to hear others read aloud to them, becauſe they have then, 
the entertainment without the labour. We may exerciſe their 
memory by aſking for an account of what they have heard. But 
let them never be required ta repeat in the words of the book, or 
even to preſerve the ſame arrangement; let them { xak in words, - 
of their own, and arrange their ideas to their own plan; this will 
n at once r od gment, Gn and DION; 
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40 Try, if you can explain to me what 1 Fn juſt hoon explain | 
ing to you, a ſenſible tutor will frequently ſay to his pupils 


and he will ſuffer them to explain i in a different manner from him- 
ſelf, he will ip require them to remember what is eſſential to the 


SEES! 


fore it villfreng gthen and improve. toes eee 


' Children a are al, 1 more or j9 0 pleaſed wk the — of re; 
ſemblances and of analogy. This propenſity aſſiſts us much i in 
the cultivation 0 the memory; but it muſt be manage with dif 
cretion, or it W ill. 4nj1 ure the other powers of the underffanding, 
There is in ſome. minds a futile love of tracing analogies, which, 

leads to ſuperſtition, to falſe 1 and falſe taſte, The quick 
| perception of reſemblances, i is in other. minds produdi ive, of Wit. 5 
poetic genius, and ſeientific invention. , ys The difference between | 
theſe two. claſſes de epends v vpon this, "the c one bas more judgment, 


= and more the habit of uſing it t than the other. . Children who are. 


pleaſed by triflin 8 3 by. allyſion 16 i aud " imilitudes, 
ſhould, be taught with, great care to reaſon on zj 1555 gnce they pere 
ceive the pleaſure of demonſtration, they.) will It tbe conte ent ed 
with the inaccuracy o of Common, - A | 


analogies, A tutor is; often 
a 4E edempiel 
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ved merely to en 9159 eee of the other. . 
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— Gn an HY WhO Are fond” @r ain by means of 


them, becau e he finds that they remember well whatever ſuits 
their taſte for reſemblances. By following the real analogies be- 
tween different arts and ſciences, and making uſe of the know-. 
lee ge children have on one ſubject to illuſtrate another, we may 
at once amuſe their fancy, and cultivate their memoty with advan- 
tage. Ideas laid up in this manner will recur in the fame order, 
* will be ready for further uſe. When two ideas are remem- 
Peres by their mutual connexion, ſurely it is beſt that they ſhould 

of them be ſubſtantially uſeful ; and not that one e at- 
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As men "readily remember 'thiole things Whites are every day 
üfeful to them in buſineſs, what relates to their amuſements, or 
to their favourite taſtes in arts, ſciences, of in literature; ſo chil- 


dren find no difficulty i in remembering every. thing which mixes 


daily with their little pleafures.” 24 "hey Value knowledge, which ; is 


I. and agreeable | to them, as highly as we do; ; but they con- 
fi der only he preſent, and v we take the future into our eſtimate. 


_—_ feet no intereſt im half the t ite e are committed, 


with the wol folemn tecoramendations, | to e care of their me- 
mory. It is 10 i eig to tell tbeuf, «You mut remember 2 a thing, 


2115 


* 'becau e it wall be 1 eful to you ben you grow up to be 2 

or if bo = lm Thie child eels like Oat" at 1d bas no idea of What 

7 feel whe he grows 1 to ber man. He tries to retmem- 

r what he Jak b pe I aps, be ec tale” he wiſhes to pleaſe his 

fle 1 5 2; But "if the idb S Ar 8 e from his every day 
2 if no Hothing recall 'them' but voluntary exertion, and if he 

8 © d to dia bs tithe ſoul from every thing 1 it holds dear 


| TY he can "recolle& is dene, * will dane no hold upon 
er” end BE his 
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his memory: he will feel that recollection 1s 0s o operoſe, and 
he will enjoy none. of the. ad pleaſures of memory.” WE, 

To induce chiliren to Wr their memory we muſt put 
them in ſituations where they may be immediately rewarded for 
their exertion. We muſt create an intereſt in their minds, no- 
thing unintereſting is long remembered. In a large and literary 
family, it will not be difficult to invent occupations for children, 
which may exerciſe all their faculties. Even the converſation of 
ſuch. a family will create in their minds a deſire for knowledge; 
what they hear will recall to their memory what they read, and if 
they are encouraged to take a reaſonable ſhare in converſation, they 
will acquire the habit of liſtening to every thing that others ſay. 
By permitting children to talk freely of what they read, we are 


more likely to improve their memory for books, than * — 
from therm formal ae of lab. l 693.461 


bl 1 


*. . ho is 1856 to ws bad: an ———— 9 me- 
mory, tells us, that when he was a boy, he uſed, after he had ac- 
quired any freſh knowledge from his books, to run and tell it to an 
old woman of whom: he, v was very fond. This [exerciſe was ſo 


agreeable to him, that it e what he read 88999 n me- 
en T i 4 00 * Tt 4 6) 6 3 v3. f 


a 1 7 
1111 


1 ape 


1 : 5 | } . , 


* re — EA one oe he. preceptors. of 3 Iv, 1 
found that he had to dp with a young prince of an impatient mind, 
and active genius, little ſuited to ſedentary ſtudies, inſtead of com- 
pelling his pupil to read, taught him by means of converſation; 
anecdotes of heroes and, a che wiſe, fayings of ancient nen 5 


j | | | Mere 


* : 
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Were F | ipprinted upan the wind of this Prince. It i is faid, that 
Henry IV applied in his ſubſequent life all the knowledge he had 
; —_—_— in this manner ſo "wen that learned men. were ſur- 


at his NOT, JJ | 
* S 3 b * 1 


be, 


6's 3G * 751 T4; 1 1 2 


880 By theſe — we by ue no means ond inſiouate, that * 


| Plicatign'to: boaks is unneceſſory. We are ſenſible that accurate 
knowledge. upon any ſubje& cannot be acquired! by ſuperficial con- 
verſation, that it can be obtained only by patient application. But 
vo mean to point out, that an early taſte for literature may be ex- 
cited in children by converſation, and that their memory ſhould be 
firſt cultivated in the manner which will give them the leaſt pain. 
{hen there is motive for application, and when habits of induſtry 
| have been gradually acquired, we may ne truſt, that our pu- 
pils will complete their own educ: Nor ſhould we have 
reaſon to fear, that thoſe, who have a gol memory for all other 
thin 88, ſhould not be able to retain all that is worth remembering 
s.: Children ſhould never be praiſed for merely remember- 
ing d what they read, they ſhould be praiſed for ſeleQing 
rern _—_ N what 3 is ME worth. ane: 2s atten tion, and for ap- 
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we * oblerrel hw: 9 the habit of ting increaſts 

the wiſh for knowledge, and increaſes the intereſt men take in a 
number of ideas, which are indifferent to uncultivated and indolent 
_—— is the fame with children. 5 Children who invent 
in, r nnn r kieaſure, from the immediate ſenſe bd . 
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utility and ſucteſs. A piece of knowledge; which they lay by in 


thei winde with the hopes of making uſe of it in ſome future in- 


they have. more. motives for remetmbeting, than what 


1 they merely learn by rote, becauſe ar are ee to oy fo ”w 


on deg of AP." 


" Eh 1 1796.) 83 a Ui of nine years 61d, of or , 


abilities, was tranſlating Ovid's deſcription of envy. When he 


came to the Latin word /uffu/a, he pronounced it as if it had been 


ſpelled with  fingle f and a double /, ſafufſa ; he made the ſame 


miſtake ſeveral times: at laſt his father, to /ry whether it would 


make him remember the right pronunciation, deſired him to 
repeat ſuſfuſa forty times. The boy did ſo. About three hours 
afterwards, the boy was aſked whether he recollected the word 

which he had repeated forty times. No, he ſaid, he did not; but 
he remembered that it meant diffuſed. His father recalled the 
word to his mind, by aſking him what letter it was that he had 


founded as if it had been a double letter, he ſaid And what 


double letter did you ſound as if it had been ſingle? F, ſaid the boy. 
| Then, faid his father, you have found out that it was a word in 


which there was a double F and a fingle 7. and that it is the Latic Y 


for dif yu Oh ſuffulß, _ the boy. 


This boy, who had uch ateulty in learning a PER Latin 


word by repeating it forty times, ſhewed in other inſtances, that 


he was by no means deficient in recollective memory. On the 
contrary, though he read very little, and ſeldom learned any thing 


by rote, he applied ety any * that he read or heard i in con- 


verſation 5 
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ſome robbers aft 
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and, *: Perhaps fame. dead*body, might, have boen wrip- | 
up in the carpet and buried; and the dead body might have 
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A 3 4 You told me,” ſaid the boy. 
— N & account of ſome dead ies t | 


7 Os years, which had turned into tallow.” %% Annes 5 
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— had. | card the account he alluded to above two months 
re this time. No one in company recollected it except himſelf, 
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ſaid, he thou ght it 
r they had committed 
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CY (Among the few things which $—— had learnt by heart, was 
the Hymn to Adverſity. A very ſlight circumſtance may ſhew, 
that he did not get this poem merely as a tireſome leſſon, as chil- 
dren ſometimes learn by rote what they do not underſtand, and 
vbich they never recolled excopt: in the arduous moments of for- 
mal hl VV | 3 


| A few days ates 83 had 3 hs 3 to Adverfity, 'F : 
| happened to hear his ſiſter ſay to a lady, I obſerve. you pitied 
* me for having had a whitlow on my finger, more than any body 
5 elſe did, becauſe you have had one yourſelf.” S——'s, father 
| aſked him why he ſmiled. '** Becauſe,” faid S— J was 
N. e of: the ſong *, the 2 to adverſity ; 1 * 


= And from her own ſhe learned to melt at others woe, Ol 


A alias memary of cocky. appears ay! in en wo 
are not overwhelmed with them; if the impreſſions made upon 
| their minds be diſtinct, they will recur with pleaſure, to fag. me- 


a when ficilar Fes are profented. 


7 
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81 hand his filter, chile Brook | Boothby's 


55 8 wid upon A ROI. whos ; the mg lines e 
the boy aer! N ee e i 6008 


1 SEL, 3 8 * this ated: name, Pe 

ae Swear on this ſhrine to emulate his fame; 5 „ 
4 To dare, like him, cen to thy lateſt breath ö 35 

El 13 5 44; Contemning chains, and * and deal. $175 
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Bat father aſked bim why he liked theſe lines, and Whether 


they put him in mind of any thing that he bad heard before. 
$—— ſaid, it puts me in mind of Hatmilcar's making his ſon 


+ Hawnibal fwear to hate the Romans, and love his countrymen 
\ - 4 eternally. But I like this much better. 1 think it was ex- 


T ceedingly fooliſh and wrong of Hamilcar to make his ſon 
0 ſwear 11 to hate the Romans.” . 


Datin ben are uloaly ſo very — to 1e that t they 


Wade are pleaſed with uny allefions to them; but by a good ma- 
nagetnem in a tutor, even theſe leſſons may be aſſociated with 


Agreeable ideas. Boys could be encouraged to talk and think 


about what they learn in Latin, us well as. what they read in Eng- 


_ "liſh; they ſhould be allowed to judge of the characters deſcribed in 


ancient authors, to compare them with our preſent ideas of excel- 
- lence, and thus to make ſome uſe of their learning. It will then be 
not merely engraved upon their memory in the form 'of leffons, it 
will be'tiinglell with their notions of life and manners; it will oe- 
eur to thein'when they converſe, and when they act; they will 
_ poſſeſs the admired talent for-claffical alluſion, as well as all the 
ſolid advantages of an unprejudiced judgment. It is not enough 
that gentlemen ſhould be maſters of the learned languages, they 
muſt know how to produce their knowledge without pedantry-or 
affectation. The memory may in vain be ſtored -with claſſical | 
precedents, unleſs theſe can be brought into uſe in ſpeaking or 
writing without'the parade of dull citation, or formal introduction. 
Sir, ſaid Dr. Johaſon, to ſome, profing tormentor, 1 would 
« rather a man would knook me down than begin to talk to me 
of the Punic wars.“ A public ſpeaker, who riſes in the Houſe 


of Commons, with . n quote Latin - or Greek. is 
 coughes 


* 


A .. ate .c- adv do Ped 4 tc ds ode ada aw. adn — 


cou weber laughed down 5 but the beautiful unpremeditated cla 
fical alluſions of Burke or Sheridan, fometumes ad in a "Os 


only on important ſubjecta, it can be excrcifed in the maſt trifling 
circumſtances of domeſtic life. Scarcely any family can be ſo un 
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word, ſeize the ima pagination ROE 


Since" we perceive, that memory is chiefly uſeful « as it furuiches © 


materials for invention, and that invention can greatly abridge the 


mere labour of accumulation, we muſt examine how the inventive 


faculty can be properly exerciſed. The vague precept, of cultivate 


the memory and invention of young people at the ſame time, will 


: not inform parents how this is to be accompliſhed; we truſt there; 


fore, that we may be permitted, contrary to the cuſtom of didactio 


writers, to illuſtrate a general precept by a few examples; and we 


take theſe examples from real life, becauſe we apprehend, that fic- 


tions, however ingenious, will never advance the ſcience of educa- 


tion ſo much as e ee 


No Ae theory of invention hall ws * 1 1 % 
a miſtake, to ſuppoſe that the inventive faculty can be employed 


fortunately ſituated, that they may not employ the ingenuity of 


their children without violent exertion, or any grand remus. 


Let us only make ule of the circumſtances which happen every 
hour. Children are hb in every thing that is going for- 


ward. Building, or planting, or converſation, or reading; they 
attend to every thing, and from every thing might they with a 


little aſſiſtanee obtain inſtrution. Let their uſeful curiofity be en- 
couraged; let them make a part of. the general ſociety af the a- 


mily, inſtead of being treated as if they had neither ſenſes. nor un- 


. When any ching is to be done, let ed he aſked to 
LF 5 invent 
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45 Problem Was Bl to al the children and grown up perſons in 
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invent the beſt way of doing it. When they ſee that their inven- 
tion becomes immediately uſeful, _ wy e Plants in exert= 
ing themſelves. 5 eee eh SR; 


j 


Jute 4th. 1796. A lady, who, had) been "tg: AR.) lines 


5 for a conſiderable time, complained of its being a tireſome opera- 
tion; and ſhe wiſhed that a quick and eaſy way of doing it could 


be invented. Somebody preſent ſaid they had ſeen pens for ru- 


ling muſic books, which ruled four lines at a time; and it was 


n whether a Lale mow: could not be. made to rule a ſheet of 


Nr. — lad, hit . thought lach a Peel would not rule 
wats and he called to S—, (the ſame boy we mentioned be- 


fore) and aſked him if he could invent any method of doing the bu- 
ſineſs better. 8 took about a quarter of an hour to conſider; 


aid he then deſeribed a little machine for ruling a ſheet of paper 
at a fingle ſtroke, which his father had executed for him. It 


; ſuceceddd'n ons: and * OIL was 18 5 belt reward. pe could 


"Gather way Mr. — | obſerved; hide ks 228 | whoſe buſi ack 5 


K was to empty a bucket of aſhes into an aſh hole, never could be 
perſuaded to do it, becauſe the aſhes were blown againſt her face 


by the wind; and he determined to invent a method which ſhould 


5 r make it convenient to her to do as ſhe was deſired. The maid 
3 uſually threw the aſhes i into a heap on the ſheltered ſide of a wall; 


the thing to be done was, to make ber put the bucket through a 
hole in this wall, and empty the aſhes on the other ſide. This 


the 


851 
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7 the en One of the · children invented the ſhell, which, they 
| aid, ſhould be like part of the vane of a winnowing machine 
which. they had lately ſeen; the manner of placing this vane 


| another of the children ſuggeſted: both theſe ideas Ju together 
; * the contrivance e hich was wanted. 1 Mi, Se ef #509 85 17 


TS © 
0 


A little mnodet was WROTE in wood of this ee adi Wan 
pretty pe * The. thing itſelf was, executed, and. e 
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U 


Jane sth. $796. Mw» Was Falenging a pair ok ſcales 


ry exactly, in which. he was ; going to weigh ſome opium; this 


led to a converſation, upon ſcales and weighing, Some one ſaid, 
that the dealers in diamonds, muſt have very exact ſcales, as the 
difference of a grain makes ſuch a great difference in their value. 
8 — was very attentive to this converſation, M— 
that jewellers always, if they can, buy diamonds when the air is 
light, and ſell them when it is heavy. S$—— did not underſtand 
the reaſon of this, till his father explained to him the general prin- 


eiples of hydroſtatics, and ſhewed him a few experiments with. 


bodies of different ſpecific: gravity: : theſe experiments. were diſ- 
tinctly underſtood by every body preſent. The boy then obſerved, 
that it was not fair of the jewellers to buy and ſell i in this manner; 
they ſhould not, ſaid he, uſe hg. weights. Diamonds ſhould 
be the weights. "Diamonds . be weighed againſt. dia- 


ank. 


; 1 * MW 
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| fe for n time nee 1 nne 5: and dg — u 


—— — — —̃x 


told him, 


made ie would not 2 | 


149 N 


N #0000000 ned of N the wick: into Sneak 5 
| pieces before it was put into the candle, that. fo, when. it burned 
down to the diviſions, 1 the wick might fall of, ' M—— thought 
that the wick might be tied tipht round at intervals, before it was 
put inte the candle; that when it burned/.down to the places 
where it was tied, it would ſnap off: but Mr. — - objeRted, 
that the candle would moſt likely go out when it had burned down 
to her knots, It was then propofed, to ſend a ſtream of onygene 
through the cundle inſtead of wick. M aſked if ſome fub- 
| flance might not be uſed for wicks which ſhould burn into powder 
and fly off or fublime. Mr. ſmiled at this, and ſaid, 
«© Some ſubſtance 3 ſome bind of airs forne chemical mixture! A 
6c perfoh ignorant of chemiſtry always talks of, as an ignorant per- 
« fon in mechanics n abays lays, ** Ge you can do it ſotnchow 
« * with waving.” at nerd ec wok 


\1 
As the company could: not | dunes Ae any way of 


making candles which ſhould not require to be ſnuffed, they pro- 

_ ceeded to invent ways of putting out a candle at a certain time 

without hands. The younger part of the company had hopes of 
folving this eee Was Es REG ooh the 

. candles | 


40 How ot” you put it out 8 2” Gil Mr. ——. 3 


faid, that if a- weight, a very little lighter than the er, ae | 
wete tied to a ſting, and if the ſtring were. put over ng | 


if the rn were tied, to the other end of the ſtring, 
8 EY os ” 
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#he candle put exactly vader the extinguiſher; the extinguiſher 
would move rs "wy Palins, and at * * out the 


. I 


YR = DOOR that wihil 5 it was + png We 
there would be a diſagreeable ſmell, becauſe the extinguiſher 


| would tbe à confiderable time moving vary, very gently down 


over the. candle alter the _— had begun I 


through a pulley faſtened to the ceiling; the other end of this 
*+« ftring ſhauld be faſtened to the middle of another thread, which 


. ſhould be ſtrained bet ween two poſts ſet upright on each ſide of the 


candle, fo as that the latter ſtring may lean againſt the candle at 


0 any diſtance ou want below the flame. When the candle burns 


&« down to this. firing, it will burn it in two, and the en 
V wa drop n the e & * 


the Philoſophical Wee e — bad never lobe or 
heard of. i | | | 


Ty 


Mr. 
much eee of by all- the rival! inventors. 
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EL It is Sy uſeful to give ekilirers TER id FER 
| already been ſolved, 'becauſe they can immediately compare their 
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0 gil of n old) ſpoke nent. 1e tie 
44 nia one end of a thread. I would put this ſtring 


This is the era Seſeription ä "ER nnn 


- now FUN VR us the ton . which w was 


own imperfect ideas with ſucceſsful inventions, which have actual- 
ly been brought into real uſe. * beforehand * * 


on having. read ths ae of g a and Newcomen' s ſteam en- 


7 


ure neceſſary to complete the invention, and whether the pupil 
has all the neceſſary knowledge. ö 


7 "hough by . the courteſy. * 


poetry, a creative power is aſcribed to inventive genius, yet we 
muſt be convinced, that no genius can invent without materials. 


2 Nothing c. can come of nothing. Invention” is nothing more than 
che new combination of materials. We muſt judge in general of 
the eaſe or - difficulty of any invention, either by the number of 


ideas neceſſary to be combined, or by the diſſimilarity or analogy 
of thoſe ideas. In giving any problem to children, we ſhould not 


only conſider whether they know all that is neceſſary upon the 
ſubject, but alſo, whether that knowledge is ſufficiently familiar to 
their minds, whether circumſtances are likely to recall it, and 


whether they have a perfectly clear idea of the thing to be done. 


By conſidering all theſe particulars, we may pretty nearly propor- 


tion our queſtions to the capacity of the pupil; and we may lead 
iy mind on bp by ſtep from obrious to intricate inventions. 


"July 3 1 — 33 who was IE a from Edin- | 
' burgh, and had taken ha in two large volumes Dr. Black's 
led ures, uſed to read to us part of them, for about a quarter of an 
- hour; every morning after breakfaſt. He was frequently inter- 
ru pted (Which interruptions he bore with heroic patience) by 
Mr 's explanations and comments. When he came to the 


: * power of ſteam, and to the deſcription of the different 
| ſteam engines which have been invented, Mr. 


- Ropped 
and 8, to deſeribe the ſteam engine in 


to aſk B—, CC 


their own words. They all deſcribed it in ſuch a manner as to ſhew, 


that they clearly. ynderſtood the principle of the machine. Only 
the general principle had been explained t to them. c L—, after 


gine, 


MENG Re k KN D TH. Ss 


"ſtated the diffeulty. : In the id team engine cold water, you 
Knows, is throwtr inte the eyxhitider to condenfe the Nearn';” but 


„ in condenſing the ſteam the cold water at the ſame ticte cools 
<« the cylinder. Now the cylinder muſt be heated again before 


66 


it / can be filled with ſteam; for till it is" heated i it will condenſe 
« the ſteam, There is, conſequently; a great F heat 


« fyel in the great cylinder. How c can 1 condenſe the ſteam. 


* ane, ieee | aveft, d e 
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288. 766 Lit Wins cold tim tube into The c ylitider When you 


© want to condenſe the 3 ind draw it aged 46 fooh a as 
the ſteam is eofdenſed; or, if eure puta Ja uf ice 
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Sone of theo company next aſked, } if an HORN Plate br del | 
metal, made to ſlide up the inſide of the cylinder, would condenſe 


the ſteam. The edges of the plate only would way wy 
the falke af the ple eight eonidriſ th fein- 
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exfttititss t is che deleriptisn of that invented by 
Mr, Wat; but Air) — ſtopped him, that ke might try 
whether any perſon preſent could invent it. Mr. E— thus 
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8 | EY X of EEE natured 2 reader we need. offer no, apology to the Fl 
| natured wee —_ attempt none, for introducing theſe detailed views 
nfs | f, the fifſt attempts of young invention. They are not exhibited 

| as models, either to do honour to the tutor or his pupils; but 
ſimply to ſhew, how the mind may be led from the eaſieſt ſteps, to 
h ippoled. to. > difficult in lucation. By im imagining 
our elves to be in the ſame e daa with children, we. > may y gueſs 
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we tnay by retriting the ſame ſteps inſtruct others. The order 
BE” that is frequently followed by authors, in the diviion and ſubdibi- 
ion of their elementaty treatiſes, is not always the beſt for thoſe 
h are to learn. Such authörd are uſually more intent upon 
proving to the learned that they underſtand their ſubject; than 
upon communicating their knowledge to the Ighorint; Partiits 
and tutors muſt, therefore, ſupply Eilnitiar oral“ M˖iruction and 
thoſe ſimple,” but effential ez anatiofis, Wiehl books difdzin, ot 
: neglect to give. And there is this advantage” in All. inſtruction 
given in converſation, that it can be made intereſting by a thou- 
ſand little: circumſtances, which are below the dignity of didactic 
writers.” Bern we nay re from Ae to. more come 
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ral 48 pon any in "the fine arts Fe erst. . nere is one 
great adbar age in- ſcientiſe invention, it is not dependent 
vpon capricious taſte for its reward. The beauty and elegance 
of a poem may be diſputed by a thouſand amateurs; there 
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can be but one aten owe Chant of "Ul Oy” in 
] Tides" UT S C37; - r ICE 1 22 % 6, $25 | FS s n. . | 14199. 
t : 31 bono! v5 CCC 
0 12 e adedtt a all Abit tion, there is 10a er ble edfute in as E 
8 purſuit” of experimental kribwledge, © Children eſpecially, before 
s they are yet fools to fame, enjoy this ſubſtantial pleaſure. Nor are 
le we tb ſuppoſe that children have not ca pacities for ſuch purſuits; 5 


they are pecallirly ſuited" to their capacity, ""'They love to fee tx-" 
7 on; 1 9 „ periments 
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— peringepts tried. and.[tg, try theme, They thew: this, FTIR 
only; Wheregert they are, cangpraged, .. byt wherever, they are 
mitted to.thew it; aud if, we compare their method. of, reaſon- 
ins With. the gfaſonjggs of the learned, we. ſhall ſometimes be ſur- 

riſes. :- They haue no. ;prejudiges:; therefore they bare the com- 
"2. uſe of, all, their; ſenſes, b they, have few. ideas, but. thoſe, few 
 ars,diſtinRt z they San, be, apaly{ed.and. compared mee hh chil 
den, ti thergfpre, j grand at etl her, KOT 
Kr Sep cop ron nf i malt bak vis 5 £ 


1 ct. in 1979181 ett. c 11 3 Mite 3117 
3 \Hogke obf eines, that a ſenbible, ng hig any; phi- 
222 problem 0 1 "Y y8ean to that fide, which is oppo- 
58 4 * 1 taſte, A chemiſt, is diſpoſed to,account for 
n chemical 5 ns; AG &Frician. 18 inelined to ſolve 
ver 7 mole, c . and a mechanic accounts far all the 
—_ e Ire - by the, 1 lay's.of mechanifm.. This undue 
bias s, upon ut Wi n inds of in 1 ngenious PORT has. awer rendered | 
their talents, ef Aan 5p e I is the duty of thoſe who 
educate, e 0 Men 50 ke againſt this eres of ſcientific 
inſanity... 1 5 F 
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- iD bers. are, prejydions of « ther deſcription which are fatal to, | 
inventive genius; ſome of theſe are uſually found to attend igno- 
rance, and others ſometimes adhere to the learned. I gnorant 


people, if, they; poſſeſs any degree of invention, arg ſq confident in 
their, own; abilities, that they will; not ee 79 
what others bays, thqught or done; they di 15 
ceiplgs, and will. rather, feramble, through ſome bye. , 
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the moſt: enlightened guide. For this reaſon ſelf-taught: geniuſes, 
as they are called, ſeldem go beyond a certain point in their own 
education, and the praiſe. we beſtow upon their ingenuity is always. 
accompanied with expreſſions of regret: It is a 1 6 that ſuck 5 
Wo: n "on not the- Os a good education,” : 
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The. mas on inks: contrary; who bree vo bred up in revey | 
rence for eſtabliſhed opinions, and · who have felt in many inſta 
the advantage of general principles, are apt to adhere too e- 
cioufly to their theories, and hence they neglect or deſpiſe new ob- 
ſervations. How long did the maxim, that nature abhors a va- 
cuum, content the learned! And how many diſcoveries were re- 
tarded by this ſingle falſe principle! For a great number of years 
it was affirmed and believed, that all objects were ſeen by the in- 
tervention of viſual rays, proceeding from the eye much in the 
fame manner as we feel any object at a diſtance from us by the 
help of a ſtick v: Whilft this abſurd analogy ſatisfied the mind, 
no diſcoveries were made in viſion, none were attempted. A pre- 
poſſeſſion often miſleads the induſtry of active genius. Poctor 1 | 
Hooke, in ſpite of the ridicule which he met with, was firm in his , ö 3 
re that mankind would diſcover ſome metliod of failing in the 
Balloons have juſtified his prediction; but all his own induſ- 
| — in trying experiments upon flying was waſted; becauſe he per- 1 
ſiſted in following a falſe _ to- eie birds. * 8 1 
made wings of various ſor | 
mt learn to fly by chin means: had be apple to e 
miſtry he. might have ſucceeded. It is curious to obſerve, how 
n onde touched upon the diſcovery, and yet; miſled” by his 
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—— quitted his hold. He obſerved; that the air cells * 

of /fiſhes are filled with air which buoys them up in the water, 
and he ſuppoſes that this air is lighter than conimom air. Had he 
 _ this idea, he might have invented balloons ; but he're- 
turned with fatal perſeverance to his old theory of wings. From 
ſuch facts we may learn the power and danger of prejudice in the 
- moſt ingenious minds, and we ſhall be anl. to preſerve o our pu- 


vile early from: its bind dominion. TE e 


The beſt preſervation. Pet's the pins Train to which igno- 
rance is liable, and tbe beſt preſervative againſt. the ſelf-ſufficiency 
- to: o which the learned are Aeg is the habit * wu ing our ſtudies 
map of human knowledge, perocive how many ks regions 
are yet to be cultivated by future induſtry ; nor wall they implicitly 
ſubmit to the reports of ignorant voyagers. No i imaginary pillars 
| of! Hercules will bound their enterprizes. | ; There i is ho preſump- 
tion in believing, that much more is poſũible to ſcience than ever 
ö human ingenuity has executed; therefore young people ſhould not 

be ridiculed for that fanguine temper, which excites to great inven- 
tions. They ſhould be ridiculed only When they imagine, that 
they poſſeſs, the means of doing things to which. they are unequal. 
The fear of this deſerved ridicule will ſtimulate them to acquire 
knowledge, and will induce. them to eſtimate cautiouſly. their 
own powers before they hazard their reputation. We need not 
fear that this caution ſhould repreſs their activity of mind; ambi- 
tion will. ſecure. their perſeverance, if they are taugh! every 
acquiltion 4s within. the reach of unremitting induty. 9 T Wor is 


„ >. * V. Hooke's Polihumous Works, 
. not 


not an opinion to be artfully inculcated to ſerve a . pur- 

poſe, but it is an opinion drawn from experience; an opinion 
which men of the higheſt abilities and integrity, of talents and 
babits the moſt diſſimilar, have confirmed by their united teſti- 
mony. Helvetius maintained, that no great man ever formed a 
= great def isn, which he \ was not alſo capable of executing. 
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ſubjects on which the inventive powers are employed determines - 


genious children, we. ſhould gradually turn their attention from 
curious trifles to important objects. Boverick *, who made chains 
to yoke a flea,” muſt. have poſſeſſed ei patience; beſides 
his chain of two hundred links, with its padlock and key, all 
weighing together leſs than the third part of a grain, this inde- 
fatigable minute. artificer was the maker of a landau which opened 
and ſhut by ſprings; ; this equipage, with fix horſes harneſſed to it, 
a coachean. ſitting. on the box, with a dog between his legs, four 
inſide and two outlide paſſengers, beſides a-poſtillion riding one of 
the fore horſes, was drawn. with all the caſe” and ſafety imaginable _ 
by a well trained flea! . The inventor: and executor of this puerile 
machine beſtowed. on it, probably, as much time as would have 
ſufficed to produce Watt's fire engine, or Montgolſfier's balloon. 
It did not, perhaps, coſt the marquis of Worceſter more exertion 
to draw out his celebrated century of inventions; it did not, per- 
haps, coſt Newton more to write thoſe queries, which Maclaurin 
ſaid he could never read without his * ae an — with. 
admiration, ' | 
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5 Hooke's Micrographia,. page 62. 
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Hd a French wit, wrote a ſhandred and fey: epigrams 
upon a painted lady: a brother wit, fired with emulation, wrote 
upon the ſame ſubject three hundred more, making in all four 


| hundred and fifty epigrams, each with appropriate turns of their 
own. Probably, Pope and Parnell did not rack their invention fo 
much, or exerciſe more-induſtry in completing . the Rape of the 
Lock,“ or the Riſe of Woman,” Theſe will live for ever; 


* will read the FOE n and * 3 ? 


The wok effeGtual 2 0 to ame in ve people the 
taſte for frivolous ingenuity will be, never to admire theſe ** labo- 


44 _rious nothings, to compare them with uſeful and elegant in- 


ventions, and to ſhow that vain curioſities can be but the wonder 
and amuſement of a moment. Children who begin with trifling 
inventions may be led from theſe to general principles, and with 
their knowled ge their ambition will neceflirily inereaſe. It cannot 
be expected, that the moſt enlarged plan of educition could early 
give an intimate acquaintance with all che ſciences; but with their 
leading principles, their general hiſtory, their preſent ſtate, and 


their immediate deſiderata v, young people may and ought to be 
made acquainted. Their own induſtry will afterwards collect more 


2 information, und they will never wüſte their titne in vain 
ſtudies and fruitleſs inventions; Even if the cultivation of the 
memory were our grand object, this plan of education will ſucceed. 
' When the Abbé de Longueree, whoſe prodigious metnory we have 
_ mentioned, was aſked by the Marquis d'Argenſon, how | 
he managed to arrange and retain in his heat every thing that en- 
2 it, and to recollect . thing when wn the mw 


_ anſwered, | ET C 
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1" „ Sir, the elements of every ſcience muſt be learned whilſt we 
a are very young; the firſt principles of every language, the 
1 a b e, as I may ſay, of every kind of knowledge: this is not dif- 
4 ficult in youth, eſpecially as it is not neceſſary to penetrate far; 
«« ſimple notions are ſufficient ; when once theſe are acquired, 


65 every thing we read afterwards ane its proper place.” 
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CHAPTER u. 


TASTE. AND IMAGINATION. 


FiouRATIVE language ſeems to have confounded the ideas of 
moſt writers upon metaphyſics, | Imagination, Memory, and Rea- 
ſon, have been long introduced to our acquaintance as allegorical j 
perſonages, and we haye inſenſibly learnt to conſider them as real 
beings. The viewleſs regions” of the ſoul have been portioned 
out amongſt theſe ideal ſovereigns, but diſputes have, nevertheleſs, 
ſometimes ariſen concerning the boundaries of intellectual pro- 
vinces. Amongſt the diſputed territories, thoſe of Imagination have 
been moſt frequently the ſeat of war; her empire has been ſubje& 
to continual revolution, her dominions have been by potent inva- 
ders divided and ſubdivided. Fancy * Money 11 Ideal en i 
and nme „ Eee her 1 - 


By oath n oe 1 addreſſed as . a adopts of 
genius, as the arbiter, if not the creator, of our pleaſures ; by phi» 
n * name has been . prono ncec with horror 3 


* — 0 Gerard, . 5 Lon Kees 
8 Profeſſor , . 5 7 5 
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| to her fatal deluſions they have aſcribed allithe crimes and'miſeries_ 
of mankind. Vet, even philoſophers have not always agreed in 
their opinions: whilſt- ſome have treated Imagination with con- 
tempt, as the irreconcilable enemy of Reaſon, by others ſhe has. 
been conſiderod, with tore reſpect, as Reafon's inſeparable friend, as 
the friend who collects and prepares all the arguments upon which- 
Reaſon decides, as the injured, miſrepreſented. power, who is. 
| often forced to ſupply her adverſaries with eloquence, wh is often. 
called: upon to preſide at herzown trial, and'to pronounce Her own. 
N condemnation. e 8 


| 3 , b 1 ; , _ ak 
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Ima zination: is 6 the; ar, ws are told, & . ! images; E” 
the word image, however, does not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, expreſs any 
thing more. than a repreſentation. of an object of ſight ; but the 
e of e extends to e of. all the ſenſes... 


15 Fe . 1 1 a voice you cannot hear, 
Which ſays I muſt not ſtay. 
4. J ſee a hand you cannot iow, 
Which WER me _ 


by bY 


| e kinks 3 as welt as ſees the and; 'by an eaſy 
B of metaphor, what was originally uſed to expreſs the opera- 
tion of one of our ſenſes, i is extended to them all. We do not pre- 


.ciſely ſay, that Imagination forms 7 images of paſt ſounds, or taſtes, 
or ſmelts ; but we fay that the forms ideas of them; and ideas, we 


are e told, are : mental images: * has been „ by Dr. Dar- 


b 2 NS. 
by 
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n Ancxcent eloyof hn. deen Inga | Mancheſter Society, 
Vol. i. 11305 ON KA | 
A 5 win, 
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| win, that all theſe analogies between images and thoughts have 


* 3 the 8 
* is Atteste certainly, 1. not + impoſiible, t to Wy of the david 


ble operations of the mind or body, without expreſſing ourſelves 
in metaphor of ſome kind or other; and we are eaſily miſled by 


alluſions to ſenſible objects, becauſe when we comprehend the-al- 


luſion, we flatter ourſelves that we underſtand-the: theory which-it 
is deſigned to illuſtrate, Whether we call. ideas images in popular 
language, or vibrations, according to Dr. Hartley's ſyſtem, or modes 


language of Dr. Darwin, may ſeem a-mattes of indifference, But 
who with to argue accurately; when they are obliged to.deſcribe: 


fer the ſimpleſt ;: thoſe. with which the. feweſt} extraneous aſſocia- 
tions are connected. Words which call up a variety of heteroge- 
neous ideas to our minds are unfit for the purpoſes of: ſober rea- 
ſoning; our attention is diſtracted by them, and we cannot re- 
ſtrain it to the accurate com pariſon of ſimple proportions. We 
yield to pleaſing reverie, inſtead of exerting painful voluntary at- 
tention. Hence it is probably uſeful in. our attempts to reaſon,. 
| eſpecially upon metaphyſical ſubjects, to change from. time to time. 
our nomenclature *. and to ſubſtitute terms which have no rela- 
tion to our old aflciations,.: and. which do not. affect the 5 e 


in drawing up a new metaphyfical nomenclature, will avail themſelves of the eee. 
five knowledge, and * genius of the author of Zooncenla. 


£ * 
5 & 4 


of 


probably originated in our Ong the * 1 8 8 es on 


of ſenſation with Condillac, or motions of the ſenſorium, in the 
even the choice of names is · not a matter of indifference to' thoſe 


their feelings or thoughts by metaphorie expreſſions, they will pro- 
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of aur „alen We are obliged to define with ſome dow of . 


our old notions with more ſeverity. Our ſuperſtitious: reverence. 
for mere 3 is alſo diflipated ; ſymbols are apt to impoſe even 


1 aba ee = the were — a 
ours at her command, and who, v 


When we continue to purfue the fame me 


cCoives us, that her piciuret are flattering and falſe, that ſhe draws 
mind, we lng eee ourſelves that's we —_ e when 


oObſervations as ean be re 


two points of view, as it relates to our taſte, and as it relates to our 


the ts of others; he may be a 5 8 Judge of the reſpective | 


1 


| 
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acautacy the ſeuſs of new terms, and we are thus led to compare ; 


ledge CY INE ener . 
objects of eee % dq 
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n ger and a iu, a "tribe 


on l vaſs i 

the ſoul, pourtrays the lkeneſk ef all earthly and celeſtial objects. 
etaphor in ſpeaking of 

the moral influende of Imagination, we fay that her colouring . 


objects out of proportion, &c. Te what de all theſe metaphors 
lead? We make no new diſooveries by talking i in this manner; 
we do not learn the cauſe or the eure of any of the difeaſes of the 


we are really arent 


1 
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We have ſedvloufly avoided i iter thts" any ens cal di. 
quiſitions 3 5 but we have examined with care the ſyſtems of theore- 
tie 'wtiters, that we may be able to avail ourſelves of ſuch of their 
ced to practice in education. With 


reſpect to the arts, imagination may be conſidered practically in 


talents far the ts. Withaut being a poet, or an .orator; a man 
may have a-ſufficieat degreo'of i imagination to receive pleaſure from 


3 ; | | merits 


[i 
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merits of orators, poets, and artiſts, This ſenſibility to the plea · 
ſures of the imagination, when judiciouſly managed, adds much to 
i the bappineſs of life, and it muſt be peculiarly. advantageous to 
thoſe who are p e oy their station in en from. the ne- 


R „ MK S..t 


are t to n in the higher. poly of life, wh would. 


nui. The mere phyſical advantages which wealth can procure 
are reducible to the ſhort ſum of . meat, fre, and clothes.” A 


nobleman of the higheſt birth, and with the longeſt line of an- 


ceſtry, inherits no intuitive taſte, or can he purchaſe it from the 
artiſt, the painter, or the poet; the; poſſeſſion of the whole Pinelli 
library could not infuſe the ſlighteſt portion of literature. Educe- 
tion can alone give the full power to enjoy. the real advantages of 
fortune.. To educate the taſte and the imagination, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to ſurround the heir of an opulent family with. maſters and 
connoifleurs. . Let bid never hear the j jargon of amateurs, let him 
learn the art 4 not to admire. But in his earlieſt childhood ul 
tivate his ſenſes with care, t that he may be able to ſee and, hear, to 
feel and underſtand, for himſelf. Viſible images he will js 
collect in bis memory 3;but theſe muſt be ſelefted, and his firſt aſ- 
ſociations muſt not be truſted to accident. Encourage him to ob- 
| ſerve. with attention. all the works-of nature, but ſhew him onlx 
; the, beſt. imitations of. art; the firſt objects that he contemplates. 
With delight will remain Jong, aflociated, with pleaſure in bis 
© dard et 155 muſt, [Su me, be 5 ith al, * — — 725 1s alſo- 


abe __ Tarieble 3 the fe | 


anner, chan ge from day to day; 1 16 — 0 
7 | | ſhould: 


eſcape from the fever of diffipation, or from the lethargy of en- 
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were of the ſublim b and We but at e 
ee — enbiege teleration of mitid, which e comptebende 
ce poſſibility of a taſte differerit from our own. Shew him, and 
you need not go fürther than che Indian ſkreen, or the Chineſe 
paper in your drawing room, for the illuſtration, that the fublime 

. ful vary at Pekin, at London, on Weſtminſter bridge, 
and on the bat Ms of the G Ganges. Let your young pupil look over a 
collection of gems or of ancient medals ; it is neceſſary that his 
eye ſhould be early accuſtomed to Grecian beauty, and to all the 
. claffic forms of grace. But do not ſuffer him to become a bigot, 
3 he may be an enthuſiaſt i in his admiration of the antique. 
| Short leſſons upon this ſubject may be conveyed” in a few words. 
If a child ſees you look at the bottom of a print for the name of 
: the artiſt, before yon will venture to pronounce upon its merits, he 
1 „ will follow your example, and he will judge by the authority of 
—_ others, and not by his own taſte. If he hears you aſk, who wrote 

this poem? Who built this palace? Is this a genuine antique ? 

| ble will aſk the fame queſtions before he'ventures to be pleaſed. 

Sy nf he hears you pronounce with emphaſis, that fuch a thing comes 
| on Italy, and therefore muſt be in 8000 Ot taſte, he will. take the 2 
ume com bpendious method of deciſion upon the firſt convenient 
ccsſion. He oy not trouble himſelf to examine why utility 
= _ _ flat, or in e C anialyſe his taſte, or diſcover 'why one propor- 
=. _ - tion or one * n "i uſes hitn better than another ; he wit, if by 
= by example you teach him Prejudice, content himſelf with repeating 
TT che wor eh ortion , aritique, piQtureſgie, e without annex 
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bloods : 5 1 Parents, 
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Parents, who have not turned their attention to metaphy- 


. "To may, perhaps, apprehend, that they have ſomething very 


abſtruſe or intricate to learn, before they can inſtruct their pupils 
in the principles of taſte: but theſe principles are ſimple, and two 
or three entertaining books, of no very alarming ſize, compriſe all 
that has yet been aſcertained. upon this ſubject. Vernet's 
Theorie des Sentimens Agréables; Hogarth's Analyſis of | 
Beauty; an Eſſay of Hume's on the Standard of Taſte; | 
Burke's Sublime and Beautiful; Lord Kames's Elements of 
Criticiſm; Sir Joſhua Reynolds s Diſcourſes; and Aliſon: on 
Taſte; contain ſo much inſtruction, mixed with ſo much amuſe- 
ment, that we cannot think that it will be a . n to any pe- 
. e e VVV Fs 


| Theſe 1b are e ths 3 of PRO but tlis 
principles which they contain can be very early illuſtrated in con- 
verſation. It will be eaſy in familiar inſtances to ſhew children 
that the fitneſs, propriety, or utility, of certain forms recommends - 
them to our approbation : that uniformity, an appearance of order 
and regularity, - are, in ſome caſes, agreeable to us; contraſt, in 
others: that one claſs of objects pleaſes us from habit, another from 
novelty: & c. The general principle that governs taſte, in the 
greateſt variety of inſtances, i is the affociation of _ and this YOu: 


_ can be moſt Ou illuſtrated. et, it and e agar 


1 
| 


444 like fuck. a bin: FDA hs voice. puts, me in ind 1 
% my mother's. I like this walk, becauſe I was very happy the 
« laſt time I was here with my ſiſter. I think green is the pret- 


* tieſtof all t ; my father's, room is painted green, and it is : 
— 1 4 1 NE Ls 66 very 


r 
e + 
7 — 7 21 2 * # . 
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10 4905 cheerful, and I have been verx bappy in that room; ind, 
4 beſides, the graſs is green in fpring.”” guch fimaple obſervations 
as theſe come naturally from children; they take notice of the 
influence of aſſociation upon their taſte, though, perhaps, they may 
not extend their obſervations ſo as to deduce the general principle 
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according to philoſophical forms. We thould not lay down for. 
them this or any other principle of taſte; as a rule which they are 
to take for granted; but we ſhould lead them to claſs their own 
Ae remarks, and we ſhould excite them to atteud to their 


own feelings, and to aſcertain the truth by expetiments upon 
themſelves. We have often obſerved, that ehildren have been 


- much entertained with comparing the accidental circumſtances 


they have met with, and the unpremeditated expreſſions uſed in 
converſation, with any general maxim. In this point of view, we 
may render even general maxims ſerviceable to children, becauſe 
they will excite to experiment: our pupils will detect their falſe- 
unte * an g ede een, their truth. 


Perhaps it may be ,ught, | that this a nf ede will 
tend rather to improve the judgment than the taſte; but every per- 
fon of good taſte muſt have alſo a good judgment in matters of 
taſte : ſometimes the judgment may have been partially exerciſed 
upon a particular claſs of objects, and its accuracy of difcrimination | 
may be confined to this one ſubject; therefore we haſtily decide, 
that, becauſe men of taſte may not always be men of univerſally 


\ 


uod judgment, theſe two powers of the mind are unneeefliry to 


adder: By teaching the philoſophy at the fame. time that 
we cultivate the pleaſures of taſte, we ſhalt open to our pupils 


new hae ve al gre therm a few ſenſe, The pleaſure of 


” 


every 
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2s every effect will be increaſed by the perception. of its cauſe ; ; the e 
magic of the ſcenery will not loſe its power to charm, though 1 we 
are aware of the. ſecret of the enn. e 


We have hitherto haha o: the taſte for what i is bond, a 

taſte for the ſublime we ſhould be cautious in cultivating. Ob- 
ſcurity and terror are two of the grand ſources of the ane ; 
analyſe the feeling, examine accurately the object which creates 


the emotion, and 7 e 4 * Maßen. you. annihilate the 
pleaſure. 


«© What bene its head the kene of a king crown 140 on.“ 


fs of the 5 aud of the kingly crown k makes ; 


The * ne 
this a ſublime i . | 8 the 185 principle, 


6 Danger, whole limbs, al giant a. 
4 No mortal T7 can fix'd behald, Tbs 


always muſt appear ſublime 8 as the SM of fear operates. „ 
Would it not, however, be imprudent in education to permit that 9 
early propenſity to ſuperſtitious terrors, and that temporary ſuſ- „ 
penſion of the reaſon; g facultics, which are aften eſſential to our 
taſte for the. ſublime? When we hear of 44 Margaret's. grimly 
| © ghoſt.“ or of the! dead ſtill hour of night,“ a ſort of aw ful tre- 
mour ſeizes us, partly from the effect of early aſſociations, and partly 
from the ſoleman tone af the reader. The early affociations which 
we perhaps have formed of terror, with the ideas of apparitions, 
and winding ſheets, and ſable ſhrowds, ſhould be unknown to 
children. The ſilent ſolemn! hour of midnight ſhould not to them be 
412 | an 
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an bin of terror. In the following poetic deſeription of wb bel- 
dame telling dreadful ſtories to her infant audience, we hear on! y 
of the pleaſures of the imagination, we do not recollect how dearly 

q theſe n muſt oy Os by their votaries : W 


TE LS | 85 «a * * * * eee 
1 1 e eee 3 
Sen Suſpends the infant audience with her tales, EE 
\  . > 'Breathing aſtoniſhment ! of witching rhymes, | 
And evil ſpirits; of the deathbed call 3 
40 Of him who robbed the widow, and devoured | 
| © The orphan's portion; of the unquiet ſouls _ 
„ Ris'n from the grave to eaſe the heavy guilt 5 
Of deeds in life concealed; of ſhapes that walk 
EN. At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the'murd'rer's bed, © 
| At every ſolemn pauſe the crowd recoil, + 
4 Gazing each other ſpeechleſs, and congeal'd 
With ſhiv'ring ſighs; till, eagerfor th' event, | 
« Around the beldame all ere& they hang, 
5 ann. terror quell'd .. 


No prudent mother will _ imitate this eloquent village ma- 
tron, or will ſhe permit any beldame in the nurſery to conjure up 
' theſe ſublime. ſhapes, and to quell the hearts of her children with 
theſe grateful terrars. We were once preſent 1 when a group of 

_ ſpeechleſs children fat liſtening to the ſtory of Blue -beard, breath - 

ing aſtoniſhment.” A gentleman who faw the charm begin- 
ning to operate, reſolved to counteract its dangerous influence. 
Juſt at the critical moment, when the fatal key drops from the | 


en _ ru ack im 1 _ the worms rat . 
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| the awful pauſe of ſilence that enſued, and requeſted permiff ion 
to relate the remainder of the ſtory. Tragi- comedy does not offend 
the taſte of young, ſo much as of old critics; the tranſition from 
grave to gay was happily managed. Blue - beard's wife afforded 
much diverſion, and loſt all ſympathy the moment ſhe was repre- 
| ſented as a curious, tattling, timid, ridiculous woman. The ter- 
rors of Blue-beard himſelf ſubſided when he was properly intro- 

| duced to the company; and the denouement of the piece was ma- 
naged much to the entertainment of the audience; the cataſ- 
trophe, inſtead of freezing their young blood, produced general 
laughter.  Ludicrous images, thus preſented to the mind which 
has been prepared for horror, have an inſtantaneous effect upon the 
riſible muſcles: it ſeems better to uſe theſe means of counteract- 
ing the terrors of the imagination, than to reaſon upon the ſubje&t . 
whilſt the fit is on; reaſon ſhould be uſed between the fits s. Thoſe 
who ſtudy the minds of children know the nice touches which 


affect their imagination, and they can by a few words chan ge their 
— by the e of aſſociation. 35 


Ferdinand Duke of Tuſcany was once a tr ak with the ities 
of a child crying: the painter , who was at work upon the head, 
wiſhed to give the duke a proof of his ſkill; by a few judicious 
| ſtrokes he converted the cryin 8 into a laughing face. The duke, 
hen he looked at the child again, was in aſtoniſhment: the paint- 
er, to ſhow himſelf maſter: of the human countenance, reſtored his 
1 touches ; and the duke, in a few moments, ſaw the child ( 


þ Knees thee ar wie and fonts which con amine, 3 
6 * n e Pork. | 


34 Pre of Corona 


weepin 8 


. admiration or abhorrence of a 


rea nn he . raſh for. the moral and fublime, * 
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countenance of his pogil if be has ade th l art: by 


been of oratery, ; we: do not mean the art of miſtepreſentation, 


be an of deception, we mea the art of ſhewing the truth in the 
„ of exaiting virtuevs entbufiaſa aud generous in- 
eloquenco is not: ineonſiſtent with ac- 


curacy of reaſanivg and judgenent, WW; A e Have exprefſed aut 


wo pupils the Juſtice « of our 


med be ente torsx 


yet preferve the charactet from any tindture of extravagant enthu- 
ſiaſcu. We cannot expect, that = torrent of paſſion ſhould never 
ſweep away the landmarks af exact morality i but after its over 
flowing. impetuoſity abates, we ſhould take a calm ſurvey of 
its effects, and we ſhould be able to aſcertain the houucaries of 


. _ and mag with geen iin. 


L : \ 5 


There is a «Gola of bombaſt morality affected Fo ſome * 
which: muſt bo hurtful to young readers 3 generoſity and honour, 
_ courage and ſentiment, are the ſtriking qualities which ſeize and 
 <gnokalit the imagination in romance: theſe qualities muſt be join- 
ed with juſtice, prudence, conny. Den. and many humble 
virtues, to make a character really timable ; ; but thei. Weald {pol 
2 nen, af dramatic exhibition, et dir 
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Children may with aback greater 400 os Wie than gigan- 
tic repreſentations of the paſſions, Richard the third excites ab- 
| horrence; but young Charles De Moor, i in ** The Robbers,” com- 


mands our ai even the any of his oe . 
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bim from all ordinary modes of tral; we forget the murderer, and 

ſee ſomething like a hero. It is curious to obſerve, that the legil. 
| Hture in Germany, and in England, have found it neceſſary to in- 
 terfere. as to the repreſentation of Captain Mac Heath and the Rob- 
bers 3 two, characters in which the rragie and - the; oomie muſe 
have had powerful effects in exciting imitatien. George Barn Wel! 


| s a hideous ang of the paſſions, and. therefore _ 
ficial. 


There are many füblirre objects which 6 deren upon ter- 
ror, or at leaſt upon falſe aſſociations of terror, for their effe&t ; and 
| there are many ſublime thoughts, which have no connection with: 
_ violent paſſions or falſe — of morality. "Theſe are what we 
| ſhould ſelect, if poſſible; to raife, without inflatitig the imagination. 
The view of the ocean, of the ſetting or the riſing fan, the- 
great and bold ſcenes of nature, affects the mind:with: ſublime plea 
ſure. All the objects which ſuggeſt ideas of vaſt ſpace; or power, of 
the infinite duration of time, of the decay of the monuments of an- 
cient. grandeur, or of the maſter- pieces of human art and induſtry,, 
have power to raiſe ſubbme. ſenfations : but we ſhould conſider, that 
they raiſe this pleaſy e only by ſuggeſting certain ideas ;;thoſe, who» = 
have not the previous po ar feel the pleaſure; Wo ſhould: 
not therefore. expectʒ that children ſhould/ admire objects which do 
not excite any ideas in their minds; we ſhould: wait till they have 
acquired the neceſſary knowledge, and hho: das 0b 
e denn, wow * . erate 
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Sim pct i is a. | four of the fubline previ fined 0 v. 


| ®/V, Preface tos he. hk 


oh Bega are 
1 — wa is 3 af the: ſublime. In Peey s collection of | 
© © +, ballads, and in the modern poems of the Ayreſhire plough- 
Z man, we may ſee many inſtances of the effect of ſimplicity. To 
52 5 . | | 55 preſerve our pupil's taſte from a falſe love of ornament, he muſt 
avoid, either in books or in converſation, all verboſe and turgid de- 
Eo ſcrriptions, the uſe of words and e which 85 fill up the 
„ meaſure of a line. . Vi | | 


—_ hn 4 ; any new objeE gr or keel ny bew ſenſation, 
= ELEC. 5 we ſhould aſſt him with appropriate weeds to expreſs | his thoughts 
4 „„ d feelings; when the impreſſion is freſh in his mind, the afſocis- 
); tion with the preciſe deſeriptive epithets can be made with moſt 
FVV 1 As ſoon as a child has acquired a ſufficient ſtock of 
T2 words and ideas, be ſhould be from time to time exerciſed in de- 
ſeription; we ſhould encourage him to give an exact account of 
1 his own feelings in his own words. Thoſe parents who have been 
= ” uſed to elegant, will not perhaps be ſatisfied with the plain deſerip- 
2  :' - tionsof unpractiſed pupils; but they ſhould not be faſtidious, they 
4 >. mo rather be content with an epithet too little, than with an 
| 8 too much, and they ſhould compare the child's deſcription 
Co EY with the object actually deſeribed, and not with the poems of 
F Thomſon or Gray, or Milton or Shakſpeare. If we excite our 
VVV copy from the writings of others, they never can have any 


, originality of thought. To ſhew parents what ſort of ſimple de- 

ſeoeriptions they may reaſonably expect from children, we ven- 
13 c ture to produce the following extempore deſcriptions of a ſt ummer 8 
ü T ag. - 
A ND On Jux 12th, age | Mr, = — walking out with his fa 
V prob 47 8 VX 
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ihn and he aſked his children to.deſeribe the evening juſt as it 
appeared to them. There were three bards in Offian's poems, 
ſaid he, who were ſent out to ſee what ſort of a night it was; 
4 _ all gave different deſcriptions upon their return; you have 

4 never any of you read erg but Jn can give us « ſome. AE 


tion of this A ; __ 


3— at viel of WY 


| + Gulch 0 girl of n years old). 

pink with the light of the ſun which has juſt ſet. The moon 
* ſhines'red through the miſt, The ſmoke and miſt makes it look 

« dark at a diſtance, but the few objects near us appear plainer. If 
« ;t-was not for the light of the moon they would not be ſeen; but 
e the moon is exceedingly bright, it ſhines upon the houſe and the 
windows. Every thys ve e at a ee wa 1 is 


_ 6; near us is an * * 


122 The clouds in hs weſta are bright with 
CL : the light of the ſunwhich has juſt ſet; a thick miſt is ſeen in the 
* eaſt, and the ſmoke which had been heaped up in the day- time is 
% now ſpread; and mixes with the miſt all round us; the noiſes are 
heard more plainly (though there are but few) than in the day- 
40 time; and thoſe which are at a diſtance ſound almoſt as near as 

« thoſe which. are cloſe to us; ther” is a a red miſt round the 4 
moon.“ 9 EY TERRY + 
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The weſtern: clouds are 


_ 80 457 e nine 1 ten years a). 2 The fun b tis 


_ 4 ſet behind the hill, and the weſtern cloudsare'tinged with light. 


The miſt mixes with the ſmoke, which riſes from the heaps of | 
r man is burning to earn bread for his fami- 


4 ly.- The moon . the miſt peeps her head, and ſometimes 
| hed on 


he weeds which ſome poo 
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BY, l back, retices. into her bower of clouds. - The few noiſes. 
x M that we heard! are e _ "= | _ ny” „ 


25 


5 W. ould . that the childrer who attempted abel u- 
5 th deſcriptions had not been habituated to the poetic trade; theſe 
were the only deſcriptions of an evening which they ever made, 
It would be hurtful to exerciſe children frequently ; in deſcriptive: 
cotmpaſition; ĩt wauld give them the habit of exact obſervation, 
ks true, but ſomething more is neceſſary to the higher ſpecies of 
1 Words maſt be ſelectec which 2 repreſent only, but 
„ which ſuggeſt ideas, Minute veracity is eſſential to ſome ſorts of 
deſerintian: but in a higber ſtyle of poetry, oaly the large features 
characteriſtie of the ſcene muſt be produced, and all that i is ſubor- 
Dinata muſt be ſuppreſſed. Sir Joſhua Reynolds juſtly obſerves, 
that painters who aim merely at deception of the eye by exact 
Imitation, are not likely, even in their moſt ſucceſsful imitations, to 
rayle the imagination.” The man who miſtook the painted fly for 
@ Tcl fly, only bruſhed, or attempted. to bruſh ĩt away; the exact 
repreſentation of ſuch a common object could not raiſe any ſublime 
UBeas in his mind, and when he perceived the deception, the won- 
dor which he fek at the een. a e con- 
5 veſted with _o_ 6 Sith Gale... ein albeit © oof 


1 fora as young obs 5 collethed « a 4 rag of ties we can 
proceed a ſtep in the education of their fancy. We ſhould ſome- 
_ in converlation, ſonctimes im writing: or in drawing, ſhow 
| thepa hom a. few ſtrokes, ov a fee words can ſuggeſt or combine 
roriqus ideas. A fiegle expreflign; from Cæſar chascned a mutinous 
amy ta inſtant ſubmiſion. Unleſs the wards ©© Roman Citizens!” 
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duced this wonderful effec? The works of Voltaire and Sterne 
abound with example of the ſkilful uſe of the language of ſuggeſ⸗ 
tion; on this the wit of Voltaire, and the humour and pathos of 

Sterne, ſecurely depend for their ſncceſs. Thus, corporal Trim's 

eloquence on the death of his young maſter owed. its effect upon 5 
the whole. kitchen, including the fat ſeullion, who was ſcour : 
ing 2, fiſh-kettle upon her kuces,” bo the welltimgd a the ND 
miged ek rf ac an and f een 15 


* 


& Are we not here now. d' continued, ah corporal (friking the 
* end of his ſtick perpendicularly upon the floor, ſo as to give an 


dea of health and ſtabiliy), © and are we not“ * (drojping' his hat 
* e ground 0 . . i 01 

6 l _ 1 1 and! ee ia a moment: 1 ben ; 
Sterne, Who, in this inflance, reveals the ſecret. of his: ova arti 
Br There Was nothing. in tha fentence;s; it. was one! of your! fel. 
«evident. truths we have the! adzantage: of hearing every: day. 
10 nd if Trim had not truſted: more to his nme c * | 

he had made enn Waſte” 17 0139715197500] 4 Fo ” 


1 


When we; point ou tor our pupils gen eximples in- Sterne, we 
boge is will nat be. underſtood, that / xc paiat᷑ them out tw induoss 
ſervile imitatian. We apprehend, thati tha imitators of Stetneihave 
failed, from. nat, having diſcayered that the interjeftions and 
daſhes of; bremen nat in themſelves, beauties, but: that they 
affeQ Us by fi ſting ideas Toi prevent anꝝ young uiritets from 
the intemperate or abſurd uſe of interjeftions, we: thould-ſhew 
them Mr. Horne Tooke's acute remarks upon this mode of embel- 
lſhment,, Wanda not however, entirely agree wich this author 5 

| 4 K 2 | _. 
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in his abhorrence of interjections. We e do not believe that .. Obere 


as: ſpeech ear be employed they are totally uſeleſs; ; and are always 
1 inſufficient for the purpoſe of communicating our thoughts mw 


Even if we claſs them, as Mr. Tooke himſelf does To amongſt ein- 
I voluntary convulſions with oral found,” ſuch as groaning, ſhrick- 
5 ing, be., yet they may ſuggeſt ideas, as well as cxpreſs animal 


34 


feelings. Sighing, according to Mr. Tooke, is in the claſs of in- 
terjections, yet the ue acknowled ges Ow! ſuperior eloquence of 


; aghs . 


9111 WY oh). ber "TRI works and eee, been 


ck 1 ih, fad RF Toby, with a | deols figh (after n the 


40 i« ſtory of Le Fevre), © I wiſh, „Trim, I was aſleep.” The ſigh here 
adds great force to the with, and it does not mark that Uncle Toby, 
from vchemence of paſſion, had returned to the brutal ſtate of a 
ſiuvage who has not learnt the uſe of ſpeech ; but, on the contrary, | 


it ſu ces to the reader, that Uncle Toby Was a man of civilized 
humanity; not one whoſe: compaſſion was to be excited merely 


i an animal feeling by the actual fight of a fellow. creature in pain, 


#3. 


| but rather by the ae of the ſuferet” 8 fitvation. bern Di 


1 1 as e in irriting, the ugs er ſaggetion af- 
_ ſes the mind, and if any of our pupils ſhould wiſh to excel in this 


art, they muſt early attend . to this principle. The picture of Aga- 


T Jt (45% his face at the ſacrifice of his daughter expreſſes 
_ little to the eye, but much to the imagination. The uſual ſigns 
| of grief and joy make but flight impreſſion; to Hugh and to weep 
a * . e xpreſſi 


tis of ww” or 2 that af can- 


e 4 eee. 


not 
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not be miſtaken, even by 'the illiterate ; but the imagination muſt 


be cultivated to enlarge the ſphere of ſympathy, and to render a 
more-refined language-intelligible. - It is ſaid that a Milaneſe artiſt 
painted two peaſants, and two country-girls, who laughed ſo hear- 


tily, that #0 one could look at them without laughing“. This is an 
inſtance of ſympathy unconnected with imaginatioa. The fol- 


lowing is an inſtance of ſympathy excited by imagination. When 


Porcia was to part from Brutus, juſt before the breaking out of the 


civil war, © ſhe endeavoured,” ſays Plutarch, as well as poſſible, 
“to . the ſorrow that oppreſſed her; but, notwithſtanding 
her magnanimity, a picture betrayed her diſtreſs. The ſubject 


was the parting of Hector and Andromache. He was repre- | 


e ſented delivering his ſon Aſtyanax/into her arms, and the eyes 
« of Andromache were fixed upon him. The reſemblance that this 
_ picture bore to her own diſtreſs made Porcia burſt into tears the 

moment ſhe beheld it. If Porcia had never read Homer, An- 


dromache would not have had this power over her ee, and 


The — not a FF Ran ths: power of Fa 


with the emotio 


of all the paſſions which a painter would ex- 


eite, but it is likewiſe. eſſential to our taſte for another claſs of plea- 


ſures, Artiſts, who like Hogarth, would pleaſe by humour, wit, 
and ridicule, muſt depend upon the imagination of the ſpectators to 


ſupply all the intermediate ideas which they would ſuggeſt. The 
cobweb over the poor box, one of the happieſt ſtrokes of ſatire that 


Hogarth ever invented, would probably ſay nothing to the inat- 
tentive eye, or the dull imagination. A young perſon, muſt acquire 
the „ before he can 1 underſtand the ideas of ſu perior 
mi | 

ꝛ uv. Camper' Works, 1 p. 126. 
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The taſts tor. poetry, mult, he prepared. by. the eylture my the 
ination. - The united pow ers af muſis and poetry could not 
955 Vn wh pat: 4, pe unleſs. bia ivagiaation had albölted 


=. N IG | 5 hy 5 « With dermal leaks the joy 
; | 5 ö ee in his 2 el ag FO f, 
= e Ant non antenatal, A 0c C n @. . 
// y b d 
1 = The ſigh and eee ee 20 ſovences: of — 
—_— amn thoughts, which were only recalled by-kindred founds. 
„„ ate well aware, that ſavage nations, or thoſe that are i ey 
„„ civilized, are fubje& to enthuſtaſtu; but we axe inclined bo think, 
| 5 that the barbarous elamour, with which. they proclaim their de- 
light in muſic and poetry, may deceive' us as to the degree in 
which it is felt: tho ſenſations of cultivated: minds may be more 
. ate though they are ſelt in filence. It has been fuppoſed, 
5 | ttat jgnorance is extremely ſuſceptible of the pleaſures of wonder; 
but wonder and admiration are different feelin gs.: the admiration 
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which a. cultivated mind feels for-excollence,' of which it can folly | 
: oo" ia ſurelꝝ a higher ſpecies of pleaſure, than the brute wonder 
=. . expreſſed b (8. a fooliſh face of praiſe,” Madame Roland tells us, 
1 5 that ance, at a ſermon preaehed by..a celebrated Fre chman, ſhe 
= - FF; NE.,. ſtruck with the earneſt attention painted in the countenance 
| | | of. a. young: Woman who was booking up- at- the preacher.” At 


length the fair eathuſiaſtoxclaimed, « My God, how he perfpires!? 


| Y Ek it +. different ſort of admiration was felt by Czar; when the ſeroll | 
=. . droped from his bend whilh ho at oration of Cicero's. £4 
4 * * ; ; 
„ 7 8 a 3 : 
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There are an infiuite variety of aſſociations; by which the orator 
has power to, robſe the imagination of a perſon of cultivated under - 
ſtanding; there are comparatively few, by which he can amuſe the 


fancy of illiterate auditors. Tt is not that they have leſs imagina- 


dun than others, they have quay the power of raiing vio 
images, but there are few images which can be recalled! to then; 


the combinati 


us of their ideas are confiifed t. | + ſmall number, and 
words have wo f 


tic or lifer#fy aſſoeiatiöfrs iti their minds: even 


amongſt children this n bet ween the power We have over 


me e nd uncuttivated pid eatly Krenn. A lavtet leaf 
— 2 pricitoe ſoar 1 * the idea of that urub by 


the moſt exact de ſeription, it wilk affect him with no pecolize plea- 


ſure: but aſſociate early in a boy's mind the ideas of glory, of poe- 


try, of olympic crowns, of Daphne and Apollo; by ſome of theſe 


latent aſſociations the orator may afterwards raiſe his enthuſiaſm. 
We ſhall not here repeat what has beers faid * upoh the choice of 


literature for young, people, but ſhall once more warn parents to let 


their pupils read only the beſt Suchors, if they with thenb to have 


a fine imaginations; or. a delicate taſte; When their minds are 


awake and war ey them excellener; let therm her 6rarovy! 


_ only when they cam feeF it; if the, impreſſion be vivid, 80 Matte: 


how tranßene the touch. Ideas which have onor ftiruck the i. 


of your vivabivus pupil wit the menetbnou ſounds and cn. 
uſed images uf vugar poetry. Db not make Bier repent the fineſt 
Nr eg Mute; the effoct wn N 3 


15 7 . Cher Boks 


ah 


ginatiom cam be recalied iy the magic of a word, with alk their ori- 
ginal, alf their aſſociatocꝭ force; Do nut fati sue che eye ind ca 
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eiern ver. indlined-to-think;.that the imngimikion might 
anthitt e much higher degree than is com 


| the bellen deunes in ob, Jawyers fi rand we hahe lucky ſecs 
an ingenious treatiſe called Deinology, or laftrugions foriaYoung 
Barriſter, which "Ow s our r chenden upon this ſubject. An ora- 


a erde epa ardacdreqaiab' — played; t6 
mist the exthuflaſm'df che afſernbled fprAtorey hen their ieriagi- 
nation was ſufficiently elevated, he uncovered dba it 
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the emphaſis and fervor of parry but when he eumes down 
to dine with a mixed convivial com 


10 i, BA des 4440 1908 along deen Hold £56408 8 


2 all 


1P ny, his poetic fury ſubſides, e 
y eee, evans Bee as 
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2 WONT an EXtraVagan La Cure:theny of heit enthy; 
Gale, and they arg no longer herpes, , W ma, therefore; decide 
ducation what, ſpecies: of characters we) me be . 
n determin e what 3 or; what habits of ima imagination, are 
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gelt by every artiice uf luxury; endeavour to impreſs the ſpee 
tate with the idea of their ſupetior felicity. From experience we 
ki that the external ſigns of delight are net always fincere, and 
that the apparatus of lutury is not neceflary to happineſs, - Chils 
daten who live with perſons of - good: ſenſe learn to ſeparate the 
ideas of happineſs and a coach and fix z but young people who ſee 
their fathers, mothers, and preoeptors, all frhitten with ſudden ad- 
miration at tlie figlit ef 1 fins phartom, or a fine gentleman, are 
itemnediately infected with the ſame: abſurd enthuſiaſm, Theſe © 
parents de not ſuſpect, that they are perverting the imagination * 
their children, when they call them with fooliſh eagerneſs to the 
witidews to took at s fine equipage, à ſpletidid cayalcade; or a mi- 
litary procefion's they perlapo fommorr d boy; who is intended for 
e rerchans, of a Lwyvry to bear (e the ſpirit! ſtirring drum; „ 1 
they ars afterwards furpriſed, if he ſays, when he is fifteen or ſix - 
teen, that, ** if his father pleaſes, he had rather go into the army, 
than go to the bar,” The mother is alarmed, perhaps, about 
the” funde tinte by an unaccountable predilection in her datghterrs 
faney for a red coat, and totally forgets having called the child to 
Ne e e e eee eee ne ene eee, N To 
M1! va ©s been ins pains” 076 9TH t 54 38 0657.91 h 
288622 30: Ta) S761 247 hone} 
1 this, Jeſſca, cope tyre nd hi dhaghtery 7 85 
. e dsc aud when yon hedr the drum, and the, vile 
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. — of diſcretion * zomiencodatetb n il berlawhetioninta 

tte caſements ; the prechutions ſhould rhaveobeen taken ſooner; 

5 8 85 ths epithets hs ſqueaking drd[wiry-neckid-fife could not alter the 

„ " lady's taſte: and Shyleck ſhould: have known - how peremptory 

| | prohibitions and exaggerated expreſſions of averſion operate upon 

| the female imagination ; he was imprudent in the extremelof, his 

n. We ſhould let children ſee things as they really are, and 

we ſhould not prejudice them either by our exclamations of rap- 

ftture, or by our affe diſguſt: If they / are familiariſed with 

| How'they will not be caught by -it; if they bee the whole of what- 
ever is to be ſeen; their imagination will. not paiit things more de- 

' Ughtful than they wur are. For theſe : feaſons We think that 

' bung eo | ine 5 though they may be guided 5 


in in which "they 
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Without ahaingi it a tnatter of favour, or of extraordinary « * 
We pareiits can take their children to. ſee public exhibitions, 
bor to partake of any. amuſements which are teally agreeable; 
5 they can at the ſame time avoid mixing ſactitious with real ꝓleaſure. 

Ik, for inſtance, we have an opportunity of taking a boy to a good 
Red - Phe ora girl ton ball, let them <joy th full pl iure of: the 
„„ amuſement, but do not let us excite their imagination N 
Preparations, or by auticip ting retnarks: . Oh, voni be very 
happy to-morrow, for you're to go to the play. vou muſt look 
1 well to-night for youare going to the. ball ? Were you never af 
” 266 A ball? Did you! never ſee a playbefore # Oh, Ihen you'll be de- 
% lighted, I'm ſure!” The children often look much more ſen- 


1 üble, and ſometimes more e in the midſt of theſe fooliſh 
53 * Wie exclamations, 
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exiotumnations; than their parents. 66 Eſtee que je m'amuſe, ma- 
man !“ faid a little girl of fix JCI the firſt tine 1 6 0 was 
| taken to the playhouſe. 1 Oo. 555 A0 VE 


„ Megdes che influence of opitiſoy! theis' ae hmümnber of Bader ; 


5 clrcuttiſtances to be cönfidered in cultivating! the! imagination; 
520 are mar 
| differetit Precaut f 


ns are neceſſary, t to "regulate properly the imagi- 


nation bf: children of different diſpeſitions, or temperaments. The 


diſpoſition to alſociate ideas varies in ſtrengtii and quickneſs in op- 


e femperametits the natural Wödeity or dallneß bf the 
(fees; The habit of 6bſeving eter Ges, the power f vou 


ache ere and the propetifity 'to"roveric, muſt All be con- 
I df. educat pu- 
pibs advantage. A wiſs preceptor will countera8t'as much as; poſ- 
Able Att thoſe'defe&ts;to Which a child may appear tmoſt liable, and 
will” ciſtvate his itiagination-ſo a84 prevent the errors, to which 


he [{8/4noft" Expoſed" by natural; a e we eil are di 5 
tion 0 9014984 Elvodt Dlids odT 5 ne 16 10 cli 210) 


'P 
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Some children appear to feel ſenſations of pleaſure. or pain with 


more energy than others; they take more delight in feeling than 


in refl&&Hor';/ they baveheitherinuch leiſure nor much;inclination 
for the ifitee@ual:etertions' of comparilen or-detiberation.. Great 
care ford be taken to enecurage children of this temper to de 


{cribs aich te eompare their? ſeriſatios. 10By their deſtttiptions we . 


ball jus S Whit motives W o ght to emplOy to govern them, and 
if we Ar teach thein'to compare Their feelings, we ſhall. induer 


that Jlellkary eeltien S in which they Are naturally defer 


tive. We cannot com Joes or judge of our ſenſations without vo- 
: * luntary 


. 


(other citcuraſtances whiel muſt be attended to, and 
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luntary exertion: When we deliberate; 1 we chepwat tou! ders deli - 
 berately ;-and this ig W pom te mae "pi foel 


| by prong! . 5 boch, Mo 01} of 19 2 


” Wes ee too laßt as re ith | 
 qhildreni-of- vivid: ſenſatiqmg, we Wong repeat the plrafurs fre- 
| quently till it begins to fatigue; r we hold contraſt it, and bring 
it into dino ſesweperiſon with ſome pthen ſpecies of pleaſpre,, For 
 inftinca, ſuppabe a boy bad. appeared highlyidelighted with ſeeing 
ame af cds and that xe fg appichenfive he might from this 
 eatly allaviatian.aoquire a faſte for gamings we;might either repeat 
- the amuſement» dll, the playing st cards, hogan go weary, the boy, 
oer we might take hin jioumediataly. after fs ring at cards ta, an in- 
5 dae, 3 probably, the amuſement; he would reckive at 
playhouſe, would be grester than that Which he had enjoyed 
at ef 0 carditoble.z-and as:theſe/twa ſpecics of. pleaſure would im- 
mediately ſucceed. to ech other, the child could: ſcarggly avoid 
comparing them. Is it nebel to nepaaty that all chig ſhould be 
done without any artifice? The child ſhould know the meaning of 
our conduct, and then he will never ſet himſelf in W aprvat to our 


5 | management. 92155 5 4011 E111 551 0 1639t% 0 bit om 5 
| 01D: THO 9 A; 1 vor's * £15 5495 9 Ii 5 
If it is not TS TV ot poſſible, to dull the ht af novelty 
bs copetitian,:or to coutraſt a he \ pleaſure with ſomę ather ſupe- 
_ rior amuſement, [there iahudther expedient which may be uſeful; 
we may call the power iof aſſociation to aur aſſiſtanee : this power 

is ſometimes a full match for the moſt. lively ſenſations, | Far in- 
 Nanee, ſuppoſo 4 boy f frong feelings | had been offended by ſome 
ae wa: pA ene of harte e FR 615 ob- 


een /. viouſly 
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vioully too violent for the occaſion ; to brin g the angry boy's ima- 
gination to a temperate ſtate, we might recall ſome circumſtance of 
his former affection for the offender; or the general idea, that it is 
amiable and noble to command our paſſion, and to forgive thoſe 
who have injured us. At the ſight of his mother, with whom he. 
had many agreeable aſſociations, the imagination of Coriolanus 


raiſed up inſtantly a train of ideas connected with the love of hs 


family, and of his country, and e the violence of his 
een of * were ſubdued. . 


Brutus, hs his friend Caſſius has apologiſed to him for his 

& raſh humour,” by faying, that it was hereditary from his 
% mother,” promiſes that the next time Caſſius is.over-earneſt with 
i his Brutus, he will think his mother chides, and leave him ſo;“ 
that is to ſay, Brutus promiſes to recolle& an aſſociation of 1deas, 
a wien ſhall enable him to bear with his friend's ill humour. 


Children, wha ects ideas very 1 and with rapidity e % 
wk be educated with continual attention. With.children of this 
claſs the ſlighteſt circumſtances are of conſequence ; they may at 
firſt appear to be eaſily managed, becauſe they will remember per- 
tinaciouſly any reproof, any reward or puniſhment, and from af- 
ſociation they will ſcrupulouſly avoid or follow what has, in any 
one inſtance, been joined with pain or pleaſure in their imagina- 
tion: but unfortunately accidental events will influence them, as 
well as the rewards and puniſhments of their preceptors; and a 
variety of aſſociations will be formed, which may ſecretly govern 
them * before their ai is ſulpeRed. We ſhall be ſur- 
9 Temperament of increaſed aſſociation. —Zo0NOMIA, 
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priſe to find, that even where there i is apparently no hope, or fear, 
or paſſion, to diſturb their judgment, they cannot reaſon, or under- 
' ſtand reaſoning, On: ſtudying them more cloſely, we ſhall diſ- 


cover the cauſe! of this ſeeming imbecility. A multitude of aſſo- 


ciated ideas occur to them upon whatever ſubject we attempt to 
reaſon, which diſtract their attention, and make them change the 
terms of every propoſition with inceflant variety. Their pleaſures 
are chiefly ſecondary reflected pleaſures, and they do not judge by 
their actual ſenſations ſo much as by their aſſociations. They like 
and diſlike without being able to aſſign any ſufficient cauſe for their 
preference or averſion, They make a choice frequently without 


.- appearing to deliberate, and if you, by perſuading them to a more 
detailed examination of the objects, convince them, that according 
to the common ſtandard of good and evil, they have made a fooliſh 


choice, they will ſtill ſeem puzzled and uncertain ; and, if you 
leave them at liberty, will perfiſt in their original determination. 
By this criterion we may decide, that they are influenced by ſome 
ſecret falſe aſſociation of ideas; and, inſtead of arguing with them 


upon the obvious folly of their preſent choice, we ſhould endea- 


vour to make them trace back their ideas, and diſcover the aſſocia- 
tion by which they are governed. In ſome caſes this may be out 
of their power, becauſe the original affociation may have been to- 
tally forgotten, and yet thoſe connected with it-may continue to 
act; but even when we cannot ſucceed in any particular inſtance 
in detecting the cauſe of the error, we thall do the pupils material 
Weide by exciting them to obſerve their own minds. A tutor, 
who carefully remarks the circumſtances in which a child ex- 


5 W. uncommon grief or joy, hope or fear, may obtain complete 
knowledge of his affociations, and may accurately diſtinguiſh the 
proximate and remote cauſes of all his pupil's deſires and averſions. 


- Hs 


TASTE AND IMAGINATION. 635 
He will then have abſolute command over the child's mind, and 
he ſhould upon no account truſt his pupil to the direction of any 
other perſon. Another tutor, though perhaps of equal ability, 
could: not be equally ſecure of ſucceſs ; the child would probably 
be ſuſpected of cunning, caprice, or obftinacy, becauſe the cauſes 
of his taſtes and Jn could not-be diſcovered by his new pre- 
N = 


It often happens, that thoſs who feel pleaſure and pain 2. 
ſtrongly, are likewiſe moſt diſpoſed to form ſtrong aſſociations of 
ideas*, Children of this character are never ſtupid, but often pre- 
judiced and paſſionate; they can readily aſſign a reaſon for their 


preference or averſion; they recollect diſtinctly the original ſenſa« _ 


tions of pleaſure or pain, on which their aſſociations depend; they 
do not, like Mr. Transfer in Zelucco, like or diftike perfons and 
things, becauſe they have been uſed to them, but becauſe they have 
received ſome injury or benefit from them. Such children are apt 
to make oreat miſtakes in reaſoning, from their regiſtering of coin- 
cidences haſtily ; they do not wait to repeat their experiments, but 
if they have in one inſtance abſerved two things to happen at the 
ſame time, they expect that they will always recur together. If 
one event precedes or follows another accidentally, they believe it 
to be the caufe or effect of its concomitant, and this belief is not to 
be ſhaken in their minds by ridicule or argument. They are, con- 

| ſequently, inclined both to ſuperſtition and enthufiaſm, according 

as their hopes and fears predominate. They are likewiſe ſubſect 


to abſurd antipathies—antipathies which verge towards inſa- 
nity, | 


9 Zoonomia, Temperament of W 1 and aſfocution jointed. 
4 M 2 © 
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PRACTICAL "EDUCA tox. : 
Dr: Darwin relates a ſtrong inſtance of antipathy' it a child dem 


; W The child, on taſting the griſtle of ſturgeon, aſked 
what griſtle was ? and was anſwered, that griſtle was like the di- 


viſion of a man's noſe; The child; diſguſted at this: idea, for 
twenty years\afterwards could never * N to taſte ſtur- 


geon “. N 


— affures us, that he was an eye · witneſs of a 80 gular 


antipathy, which we * be em-, deſeribe im his own 


words. | +» 7 : 7 ; 1 15 


& 4 to be in company - with Gn Evgliſh wei, 


44 6 all of them men of diſtinction, the converſation. fell upon anti- 
* pathies. Many of the company denied their reality, and con- 


« '* ſidered them as idle Herter. but 1 aſſured them that they were 


« of en was of my opinion, has he bimſelf had PY | 
40 antipathy to ſpiders. The reſt of the company laughed at him. 
« ] undertook to prove to them that this antipathy was really an 


. , impreſſio; on on his ſoul, reſulting from the determination of a mechani- 


« cal Heck. (We do not pretend to know what Dr. Zimmerman 
means by this.) Lord John Murray undertook to ſhape ſome 


” 66 black wax into the appearance of a ſpider, with a view to ob- 
0 ſerve whether the antipathy would take place at the ſimple 


6 figure of the inſect? He then withdrew for a moment, and came 


« in again with the wax in his hand, which he kept ſhut, Mr. 
6 Matthews, who i in other OR. was a very amiable and mode» 

8 * 7 * a , 
.» Zoonomia, vol. ii, 


Po 


rate 
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4 rate man, immediately. conceiving that his friend really had a 
« ſpider in his hand, clapped his hand to his ſword with extreme 
fury, and running back towards the partition, cried out moſt: 
« horribly. All the muſcles of his face were ſwelled, his eyes 
1 were rolling in their ſockets, and his body was immoveable. 
We were all exceedingly alarmed, and immediately ran to his 
« affiſtance, took his ſword from him, and aſſured him that what 
5 he conceived to be a ſpider was nothing more than bit of wax, 
7 Wain he might 8 upon the table. > 


He remained: ſome time in this ſpaſmodio ſtate; but at length 
he began to recover, and to deplore the horrible paſſion from 
« which he ſtill ſuffered. His-pulſe was very ſtrong and quick, 
and his whole body was covered with a cold perſpiration. Af- 
„ ter taking an. an0dyne draft, he reſumed his- uſual. tran- 

+ quillity..” fs iT 5 5 


« We are not to wonder at this antipathy,” continues Zimmer- 
mann; ** the ſpiders at Barbadoes are very large, and of an hideous 
figure. Mr. Matthews was born there, and his antipathy was 
therefore to be aecounted for. Some of the company undertook 
« to make a little waxen ſpider in his preſence: He faw this done 
with great tranquillity, put he could not be perſuaded to touch 
* though he was by no means a timorous man in other re- 
* ſpects. Nor would he follow my advice to endeavour to con- 
quer this antipathy by: firſt drawing parts of ſpiders of different 
* ſorts, and after a time whole ſpiders, till at length he might 
" * able to look at portions of real ſpiders, and thus gradually ace 
* cuſtom. 
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i cuſtom haniſalf t. to whole ones, at firſt dead, x and then a ling 
Nn e 2 . ee eee 


" Da, Ciao; method of cure appears rather more ingeni- 

ous, than his way of accounting for the diſeaſe, Are all the natives 
of Barbadoes ſubject to convulſions at the ſight of the large ſpiders 
in that ifland ? or why does Mr. George Matthews's having been 
born ww account ſo latisfaQorily for his antipathy i ? 


The cure of theſs Ates malie * of harmleſs wha, like 
all other antipathies, would, perhaps, be eaſily effected, if it were 
judiciouſly attempted early ia life,, The epithets which we uſe in 
ſpeaking of animals, and our expreſſions of countenance, have 
great influence on the minds of children, If we, as Dr, Darwin 
_ adviſes, call the ſpider the ingenious Spider, and the frog the Harmigſt 
fog, and if we look at them with complacency, inſtead of aver- 
ſion, children, from ſympathy, will imitate our manner, and from 
curioſity will attend to the animals, to diſcover whether the com- 
mendatory epithets we beſtow upon them argjuſt, 


It is comparatively of little conſequence to conquer antipathies 
which have trifling objects. An individual can go through life 
very well without eating ſturgeon, or touching ſpiders ; but when 

wie conſider the influence of the ſame diſpoſition to aſſociate falſe 
ideas too ſtrongly in more important inſtances, we ſhall Pear 
to neceſſity of . it by education. Co 


# Monty Reniew of Zimmermann on e in Pit March 1783. 5.271 
5 . i Locke 
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Loiks tells us of a young man, who, having been accuſtomedto we” 
an old trunk in the room with him when he learned. to dance, aſ- 
' ſociated his dancing exertions ſo ſtrongly with the ſight of this 
trunk, that he could not ſucceed by any voluntary efforts in its ab- 
ſence. We have, in our remarks upon attention *, pointed out the 
— inconveniences to which thoſe are expoſed, who acquire aſ- 
ſociated habits of intellectual exertion ; who cannot ſpeak, or write, „ 
or think, without certain habitual aids to their memory or imagi- „ 
nation. We muſt farther obſerve, that inceſſant vigilance is ne- 
ceſſary in the moral education of children diſpoſed to form ſtrong; 
aſſociations; they are liable to ſudden and abſurd diſlikes or pre- 
dilections, with reſpect to perſons, as well as things 5 they are 
fubject to caprice in their affections and temper, and liable to a va- 
riety of mental infirmities, which, in different degrees, we call 
paſſion or madneſs. Locke tells us, that he knew a man, who, 
after having been reſtored to health by a painful operation, had ſo 
ſtrongly aſſociated the idea and figure of the operator with the: 
agony he had endured, that though he acknowledged the obliga- 
tion, and felt gratitude towards this friend who had ſaved him, he 
never afterwards could bear to ſee his benefactor. There are ſome 
people, who aſſociate ſo readily and incorrigibly the idea of any 
pain. or inſult they have received from another, with his perfor. 
and character, that they can never afterwards forget or forgive. 
They are hence diſpoſed to all the intemperance of hatred and re. „ = 
venge; to the chronic malice of a Jago, or the acute pangs of ann gi "4 
Achilles. Homer, in the ſpeech of Achilles to Agamemnon's me- a _— 
diating ambaſſadors, has drawn a ſtrong and natural picture of the: = 
_ Progreſs of anger. It is worth ſtudying as a leſſon in metaphy- > _— 
ſies. Whenever affociation. ſuggeſts to the mind of Achilles the 
jury 1 he has received, he loſes His reaſon,, and. the orator: works · 
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hn, „ and from 0 


* 15 


biraſele- up from argument to deolar 


to deſperate reſolution, throu gh : A cloſe linked connexion of ideas 
| and nn. $11? - 135-6 2 26 5 


The init of ambition, avarice, and vanity, originate in early | 
mütter aſſociations. A feather, or a crown, or an alderman's 


chain, or a cardinal's hat, or a purſe of yellow counters, are un- 
luckily aſſociated in the minds of ſome men with the idea of hap- 


pineſs, and, without ſtaying to deliberate, theſe unfortunate perſons 


hunt through life the phantaſms of a diſordered imagination. 
Whilſt we pity, we are amuſed 'by the Mlindiefs and blunders of 


thoſe, whoſe miſtakes can affect no one's felicity but their own; but 


any deluſions, which protupt their victims to actions inimical to 
their fellow- creatures, are the objects, not uſually of pity, but of 


® are ſtaiued viel blood ? 


indignation, of private averſion, and public puniſhment. We 
ſmile at the avaricious inſanity of the miſer, who dreſſes himſelf 


in the caſt-off wig of a beggar, and who pulls a cruſhed pancake 
from his pocket for his own and for his friend's dinner *. We 


ſmile at the inſane. vanity of the pauper, who drefled himſelf in a 


many-coloured paper ſtar, aſſumed the title of Duke of Bauble- 
ſhire, and as ſuch required homage from every paſſenger. . But 
are we inclined to ſmile at the outrageous vanity. of the man, who 
ſtyled himſelf the ſon of Jupiter, and who murdered his beſt friend 
for refuſing kim divine honours? Are we diſpoſed | to pity | the 
 flave-merchant, who, urged by the maniacal deſire for gold, hears 
unmoved the groans of 16 fellow- creatures, the execrations of 
mankind, and that ſmall al daes“ which haunts thoſe who 


5 * 1 5 Bee bis Li. 5 
4 There i is an account of this pogr man's death 3 in x the Star, I Log 


"| 
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The 'moral inſanities which ſtrike us with horror, compaſſion, 


or ridicule, however they may differ in their effects, have fre- 
quently one common origin; an early falſe aſſociation of ideas. 


Perſons Who miſtake i in meaſuring their own feelings, or 'who'ne-' 
glect to compare their ideas, and to balance contending wiſhes, 


ſcarcely merit the name of rational creat ures, The ae who 


: does not deliberate, i is loft. 


We have 3 Loh well aware of the difficulty o of 
the ſubject, to point out ſome of the precautions that ſhould be 
uſed in governing the imagination of young pet 
diſpoſit tions. We ſhould add, that in all caſes the pupil's attention 
to his own mind will be of more conſequence, than the utmoſt vi- 
gilance of the moſt able preceptor; the ſooner he is made"acquaitit« 
od with his own chara&er, and the ſooner he can be excited to 
govern himſelf by beute or to b ge the cure of r own. "We 
feds, the better. PROTO en een 61 een en een 


? 
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There is one habit of the imagination, to which we have not yet | 
2dverted, the habit of reverſe. In reverie we are ſo intent upon a 


particular train of ideas, that we are unconſcious of all external ob- 
jects, and we exert but little voluntary power. It is true that 


ſome perſons in caſtle· building both reaſon and invent, and there- 


fore muſt exert ſome degree of volition; even in the wildeſt re- 
verie there may be traced ſome ſpecies of conſiſtency, ſome con 
nexion amongſt the ideas; but this is fimply the reſult of the aſ⸗ 
ſociation of ideas. Inventive caſtle · builders are rather nearer the 


ſtate of inſanity than of reverie ; they reaſon well upon falſe prin= 


4 N  ciples; ; 


-ople* of different 
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e ples: ; \thoi 0 n are aſign bath: i 0 good taſte. andi in good 


the cheer nas Foun 7h mare filly 5 the t reyeries of filly 
people; they are not only defective in conſiſtency, but they waut 
all the unities 3 they are not extravagant, but they are ſtupid ; 
they conſiſt uſually of a liſtleſs reiteration of unintereſting ideas; 
the whole pleaſure enjoyed by thoſe ee to them ae in the 


Omg. of TO . 


n a bar 50h notion, that ** 110 of . TN 
are diſpoſed to reverie; the moſt indolent and ſtupid perſons waſte 
heir exiſtence in this indulgence; they do not act always 1 in con- 
ſequence of their dreams, therefore we do not detect their folly. 
Young, people of actiye minds, When they have not ſuffi- 
cient occupation, neceſſarily indulge in reverie; and by de- 
grees this wild exerciſe of their invention and imagination be- 
comes ſo delightful to them, that they one it to all ſober em- 

payne. 


-— 


- McWilliams, i in bis 13 upon eee roſy an . 
5 of a a boy ſingularly addicted to reverie. The deſire of inviſibility had 
ſeized his mind, and for ſeveral years he had indulged his fancy 
with imagining all the pleaſures that he ſhould command, and all 
| the feats that he could perform, if he were in poſſeſſion of Gyges's 
ring. 'T he reader ſhould, however, be informed, that this caſtle- 
builder was not a youth of ſtrict veracity ;. his confeſſion upon this 
occaſion, as upon others, might not have been ſincere, We on 
Kaſs the nn from Ks, Wilkams. 


To 
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To prevent children from acquiring a taſte for reverie, let theth 
have various occupations both of mind and body. Let us not di- 
rect their imagination to extraordinary future pleaſures, but let us 
ſuffer them to enjoy the preſent. Anticipation is a ſpecies of 
reverie; and children, who have promiſes of future pleaſures fre- 
quently made to chem, live in a continual ſtate 'of Wt 
ene, 507 a 15 


I 0 cure the habit of reverie when it has once been formed, 
we muſt take different methods with different tempers. With. 
thoſe who indulge in the fuprd reverie, we ſhould employ ſtrong 
excitations, and preſent to the fenſes'a rapid ſueceſſion of objects, 
which will completely engage without fatiguing them. This 
mode mult not be followed with children of different diſpoſitions, 
elſe we ſhould increaſe inſtead of curing the diſeaſe. The moſt 
likely method to break this habit in children of great quickneſs 
or ſenſibility, is to ſet them to ſome employment which is wholly 
new to'them, and which will conſequently exerciſe and exhauſt 
all their faculties, ſo that they ſhall have no life left for caſtle- 
building. Monotonous | occupations, ſuch as copying, drawing, 
or writing, playing on the harpſichord, &c., are not, if Halit bas 
made then eaſy to the pupil, fit for our purpoſe, We may all per- 
_ ceive, that in ſuch occupations the powers of the mind are left 
unexereiſed We: can! frequently read aloud with tolerable em- 
phaſis for a conſiderable time together, and at the ſame time 
think im.” ſome "ie n to the book we hold in our 
hands. 


The moſt difficult as of is E mind, ſuch as ee, ot 
4 N 2 | ſtrict 
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ſtrict reaſoning, are thoſe alone which . ſufficient to abe 
and chain down the imagination of ſome active ſpirits. To ſuch 
laborious exerciſes they ſhould be excited by the encouraging voice 
0. praiſe ard affection. Imaginative children will be more diſpoſed 
0 invent than to reaſon, but they cannot perfect any invention 
without reaſoning ; there will, therefore, be a mixture of ; what 
they like and diſlike in the exerciſe of invention, and the habit of 
reaſoning will, perhaps, gradually become agreeable to them, if it 
be thus. a enge united: with .the, ware of i 15 _ 
aun. „etre 3 T8 17 


nn „ 
* 


| 80. a his 4 Pinky 5 e various e upon the 
pleaſures and the dangers of imagination, that we could ſearcely 
. hope to add any thing new to what they have produced: but we 
bu ve endeavoured to arrange the obſervations which appeared moſt 
„ applicable to practical education; we have pointed out how the 
ptinciples of taſte may be early taught without injury to the gene- 
ral underſtanding, and how the imagination ſhould be prepared 
for the higher pleaſures of eloquence and poetry. We have at- 
tenipted to define the boundaries between the enthuſiaſm of genius, 
and its extravagance; and to ſhow ſome of the precautions which 
may be uſed, to prevent the moral defects to which perſons of ar- 
dent imagination are uſually ſubject. The degree in which the 
imagination ſhould be cultivated muſt, we have obſerved, be deter- 
mined by the views which parents may have for their children, by 
their ſituations in ſociety, and by the profeſſions for which they 
are deſtined. Under the government of a ſober judgment, the 
powers of the imagination muſt be advantageous in every fitua- 
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they are poſſeſſed, depends ultimately upon the manner in which 
they are managed. A magician under the control of a phi- 
loſopher would perform not only great but uſeful wonders. 
The homely proverb, which has been applied to fire, may with 
equal truth be applied to imagination: „It is a good ſervant, 

„but a bad maſter,” “ 5 or 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ON WIT AND. JUDGMENT. 


Ir has been n that the x powers of memory, invention, 3 5 
imagination, ought to de rendered ſubſervient to judgment; J it has 
been ſhewn, that reaſoning and judgment abridge the labours of 
memory, and are neceſſary to regulate the higheſt flights of ĩma- 
gination. We ſhall now conſider the power of reaſoning in ano- 
ther point of view, as being eſſential to our conduct in life. The 

object of reaſoning is to adapt means to an end, to attain the com- | 

mand of effects by the 1 of the cauſes on which they de- | | „ Wo 
pend. | e : 


Until children live: ind bone — of eſtes, they Ef | 
cannot inquire into cauſes. Obſervation muſt precede reaſoning; ; V 1 
and as judgment is nothing more than the perception of the reſult 
of compariſon, we ſhould never urge our pupils to judge, u until they 

= hays we ne ſome . of experience, 5 80 

To teach children to compare objets Ga we ſhould place 5 


the things to be examined diſtinctly before them, Every thing 
6 | | G that 


— 
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that is ſu perfluous ſhould be taken away, and a ſufficient motive 
| ſhould be given to excite the pupil's attention. We need not here 

repeat the advice that has formerly been given & reſpecting the 
Choice of proper motives to excite' and fix attention; or the 
precautions neceſſary to prevent the pain of fatigue, and of unſuc- 
ceſsful application. 1＋ ' compariſon be early Jendered a taſk to 
children, they will diſlike and avoid this exerciſe of the mind, and 
they will conſequent]y-ſhew. an inaptitude to reaſon-: if comparing 
objects be made intereſting and amuſing to our pupils, they will 
ſoon become expert in diſcovering reſemblances and differences; 


and thus ww will be an _— et 


Aan Wy jodleiouſly ig, that the 5 of ch ren 0 
would be cultivated with the 0 care. . In proportion to the 
diſtinctneſs of their perceptions will be the accuracy of their me- 
| ory, and, probably, alſo the preciſion « of their judgment. A child, 

ſees imperfectly, cannot . reaſon juſtly about the objects of 

5 icht, becauſe he has not ſufficient data. A child, who does not 
hear diſtinQly, cannot judge well of ſounds; and, if we could ſup- 
- poſe the ſenſe of touch to be twice as accurate in one child as in 
another, we might conclude, that the judgment of theſe chil- 
dren muſt differ in a ſimilar proportion. The defects in organiza- 
tion are not within the power of the preceptor ; but we may obe 
ſerve, that inattention, and want of exerciſe, are frequently the 
cauſes of what appear to be natural defects; and, on the contrary, 

| increaſed attention and cultivation ſometimes produce that. quick- 
| neſs of eye and ear, and that conſequent readineſs of judgment, 


whu ich we are e apt to pte natural ſu n of organization 
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or peedy Even amongſt children we may early obſerve a 
conſiderable difference between the quickneſs of their ſenſes and 
of their reaſoning upon ſubjects where they have had — 
and _ th on e they bare not been 0 


wy 10 


2-1 he firſt enttoiſes for the — of children mould, as Reb 
ſeau recommends, relate to viſible and tangible ſubſtances, Let 
them compare the ſize and ſhape of differerit objects; let them 
frequently try what they can lift; what they can reach; at what 
diſtance they can ſee objects; at what diſtance they can hear 
ſounds: by theſe exerciſes they will learn to judge of diſtances and 
weight; and they may learn to judge of the ſolid contents of bo- 
dies of different ſhapes, by comparing the obſervations of their ſenſs 
of feeling and of fight. The meaſure of hollow bodies can be 

eaſily taken by pouring liquids into them, and then comparing the 

quantities of the liquids that fill veſſels of different ſhapes,” This is 
a very ſimple method of exerciſing the judgment of children; and, 
if they are allowed to try theſe little experiments for themſelves, 
the amuſement will fix the facts in their memory, and will aſſociate 


pleaſure with the habits of compariſon. Rouſſeau rewards Emilius 
with cakes when he judges rightly ; ſucceſs, we think, is a better 


reward. eee was Hane RF food: « ae and 
cream. | = 


— 


The ſtep which dtnskistely follows ian 1s 1 
The cat is larger than the kitten 3 then a hole through which the 
cat can _ muſt be larger than a hole through Which the kitten 
can go. Long before a child can put this reaſoning into words, 
he is ab of forming the concluſion, and we need not be in 

haſte to make him announce it in mode and figure. | "We may 
5 49: ſee 
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ſee by the various a methods which young children employ to reach 
what is above wems to drag, to puſh, to liftdifferent bodies; that they 
reaſon; that is to ſay, that they adapt m means to an ee rden, they 
can explain their own deſigns. in Words. l 0⁰¹ uilding a 
houſe of cards: he dexterouſly balances every r a8 as floors the 
edifice ; he raiſes ſtory over ſtory, and  ſhews us that he has ſome 
defign in view, though he would be utterly. incapable of deſcribing 
his intentious previouſly in words. We have formerly“ en- 
deavouted to ſhow how the vocabulary of our pupils may be gra- 
dyally enlarged, exactly i 1 proportion to their real knowledge. A 
great deal depends upon our attention to this proportion; if chil- 
dren have not a liens number of words to make their thoughts 
atelligible, we cannot aſſiſt them to rcaſon by our converſation, 
wie cannot communicate to them the reſult of our experience; 
they will have a great deal of uſeleſs labour in comparing objects, 
becauſe they will not be able to underſtand the evidence of others, 
as they do not underſtand: their language; and at laſt, the reaſon · 
ings which they carry on in their own minds will be confuſed for 
want of ſigns to keep them diſtinct. On the contrary, if their 
vocabulary exceed their ideas, if they are taught a variety of words 
which they connect no accurate meaning, it is impoſlible that 
they ſhould expreſs their thoughts with preciſion. As this is one 
of the moſt common errors in education, we ſhall dwell upon i "3 


more rene * * 


wwe Feat a inte ot hs miſchief. which 3 18 ba 40 aha HY 
| FR 8 of children by the nonſenſical converſation : of common 
ee s 1 bene en like to be a wy 1 Wut are you 
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4. hacks? bees biſhop, or a judge? Had you rather be a 
6 general, or an admiral, my little dear?“ are ſome of the 
queſtions. which every one has probably heard propoſed to chil- 
dren of five or fix years old. Children who have not learned by 
rote the expected anſwers to ſuch interrogatories, ſtand in amazed 
fence upon theſe occaſions; or elſe anſwer at random, having no 
poſſible means of forming any judgment upon ſuch ſubjects. We 
have often thought, in liſtening to the converſations of grown up 
people with children, that the children reaſoned infinitely better 
| than their opponents. People, who are not intereſted in the edu- 
cation of children, do not care what arguments they uſe, what ab- 
ſurdities they utter in talking to them; they uſually talk to them of 
things which are totally above their comprehenſion; and they i in- 
ſtill error and prejudice, without the ſmalleſt degree of compunc- 
tion; indeed, without in the leaſt knowing what they are about. 
We earneſtly repeat our advice to parents, to keep their children as. 
much as poſſible from ſuch converſation : children wall never 


reaſon if u ae allowed to hear or to talk nonſenſe.” 


"Wiki we ay that children ſhould. not be ſalfered to talk non 
ſenſe, we ſhould obſerve, that unleſs they have been in the habit 
of hearing fopliſh converſation, they very ſeldom talk nonſenſe. 
They may expreſs themſelves in a manner which we do not un- 
derſtand, or they may make miſtakes:from not accurately .compre- 
hending the words of others; but in theſe caſes we ſhould not re- 
prove or ſilence them, we ſhould patiently endeavor to find out 
their hidden meaning. If we rebuke or ridicule them, w_ ſhall 

intimidate them, and either leſſen their confidence in themſelves or 
in us. In the one caſe we prevent them from thiaking, in the 


other we deter them from communicating t their thaughts; and 
c 4 O 2 | thus 
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thus we preelude ou rſelves from the poſſibility of aſſiſting den in 
reaſoning. To ſhow parents the nature of the miſtakes which : 
children make from their, imperfeR NP of Og we _ | 
"0 a ow WORE from real . 


ot 


$..7 io, | 


1 at five yeats 0 hy "al heard 40 one Ih of 2 

pagan, ſaid, he ſuppoſed that the bay horſes muſt be the beſt 
horſes. Upon croſs-queſtioning him, it appeared that he was led 
to this coneluſion by the analogy between the ſound of the words 
bay and obey; A few days previous to this his father had told 
" that I nen . RN: * I to ori 


* 1 * *X x4 Lf 3 , of 5 
1 b 5 


Theſe erroneous pts between the fot of: words . 
their ſenſe; frequently miſlead children in reaſoning; we ſhould, 
therefore, encourage children to n themſelves Fully, that we 
. may a their ne e ot ee 316 


When — was e four 5 fre years cd, * I PE 
had taken him upon her lap playfully, put her hands before his 
eyes, and (we believe) aſked if he liked to be blinded, $— 
ſaid no; and he looked very thoughtful. Aſter a pauſe, he added, 


- + Smellie ſays, that children like better to be blinded than to have 


i their legs W Mr gh jy had ot bene in n two or three 10 
anne dee ee 
"Fathers « Are ou of selbes opinion . „ PR 


7 


| ah a beute. 
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u ather, * « Would) you rather be Blinded, or have your legs tied ?” 
— 
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5s—. I would father have my legs tied not quite tight.” 


Father. Do you know what is meant by blinded? 


—— . — 


8—. Having their eyes put out.“. 


Father. Show FA you mean?” wage Peres 69 — | 


S. „To put ſomething into the eye to make the blood 
e burſt out; and then the blood would come all over it, and cover 

it, and ſtick to it; and binder — from . 1 our t ene 
66 hort“ Ba Pio 996" an 2 


_ 


re is abi that whilſt this boy's imagination pictured to him 
a bloody orb when he heard the word blinded, he was perfectly 
right in his reaſoning in preferring to have his legs tied; but he 
aid not judge of the propoſition meant to be laid before him ; he 
judged of another which he had formed for himſelf. His father 
explained to him, that Smellie meant blindfolded, inſtead of blind- 
ed; a handkerchief was then tied round the boy's head ſo as to | 
hinder him from ſeeing, and he was made rags to ee 1 1 
* moon of the word nen / . 


In ſuch trifles as theſe it may appear of little + eee , / 
rectify the verbal errors of children; but exactly the ſame ſpecies GY, 
of miſtake will prevent them from reaſoning accurately in matters 
of conſequence, It will not coſt us much trouble to detect theſe 
miſtakes when the cauſes of them are yet recent ; but it will give 
us infinite trouble to retrace thoughts which have paſſed in in- 1 2 

r When prejudices, or the habits of reaſoning inaccuratel, — > 
5 have | : 9 


„ 


aw... + 
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| have been formed, we canuot W_—_ diflovet n de remote 
trifling HA * the 8 


A 71 25 i 8 


e 


5 When children bog U to | inquire | out Teak, | they are not” able 
to diſtinguiſh between coincidence and cauſation z we formerly ob- 
| ſerved the effect which this ignorance produces upon their temper; 
we muſt now obſerve its effect upon their underſtanding. A little 
reflection upon our own minds will prevent us from feeling that 
ſtupid amazement, or from expreſſing that inſulting contempt, 

: which the natural thoughts of children ſotnetimes excite in perſons, 
who have frequently leſs underſtanding than their pupils. What ac- 
count can we give of the connexion between cauſe and effect? How 

is the idea, that one thing is the cauſe of another, firſt produced in 
our minds? All that we know is, that amongſt human events thoſe 

| which precede, are, in ſome. caſes,: ſuppoſed to produce what follow. 
When we have obſerved, 1 in ſeveral inſtances, that one event con- 
ſtantly precedes another, we believe, and expect, that theſe events 
Will in future recur together. Before children have had ex- 
perienece, it is ſcarcely poſſible that they ſhould diſtingeith between 
fortuitous circumſtances and cauſation ; accidental coincidences of 
time, and juxta-poſition, continually lead them into error. We 
ſhould not accuſe children of reaſoning ill, we ſhould not imagine 
that they are defective in judgment, when they make miſtakes 
from deficient experience; we ſhould only endeavoùr to make 
them delay to decide until they have repeated their experiments; 
and, at all events, we ſhould encourage them to lay open their 
winde to oy; thet 1 we. _ afliſt Hon 1 4 our 3 know 


<7 
* » wot 
— T „„ͤ%ͤ˖ „ 22 „ 
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man who was mowing the grafs before the door. ry had been 
raining, and when the fo ſhone the vapour began to riſe from the 
graſs. Does the man mowing mate the ſmoke riſe from the 
„ graſs?“ ſaid the little boy: He was not laughed at for this 
ſimple queſtion. The man's mowing immediately preceded the 
riſing of the vapour; the child had never obſerved a man mowing. 
before, and it was abſolutely impoſſible that he could tell what ef- 
fects might be produced by it; he very naturally imagined, that the 
event which immediately preceded the riſing of the vapour, was 
the cauſe- of its riſe ; the ſun was at a Aaste ! the ſcythe was 
near the graſs. The little boy ſhe wed by the tone of his i inquiry, 
that he was in the philoſophie fate of doubt; had he been ridi-- 3 4m 
culed for his queſtion, had he been told that he talked — . = 
he would not upon another occaſion have told his thoughts, and = 1 
certainly could not have improved! in ae g. 


WE x 


2 The way'to VN | childien * er edgar Wind reſpect to 
eauſation, is to increaſe their knowledge, and to lead them to try 
experiments by which they may diſcover what cireumſtances are 
eſſential to the production of any given effect, and erh are ae 
| er Gi ee concomitants of the eyent o. 


ww 


Achild, wo for thi firſt time ſees blue and N27 inte mixed to- 
gether to. produce purple, could not be certain, that the pallet on 
which theſe colours were mixed, the ſpatula: with: which they | 
were tempered, were not neceſſary circumſtances. In many-caſes -.-., > 
the veſſels in which things are mixed are eſſential; therefore, a _ 
ſenſible child would repeat the experiment exactly in the ſame 


: 6 & g 1 ! 
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manner in abich he. had ſeen it ſuecced, - This e ſhould 
not be ſuffered to become indolent imitation, or ſuperſtitious, adhe - 


_ rence to particular forms. Children ſhould; be excited to add or 


deduct particulars in trying experiments, and to obſerve the effects 
and“ Mechanics,“ we have 


ol theſe changes. 


In“ Chemiſtry, 


inted out a variety of occupations, in which the judgment of 


children. may be Exerciſed TOP: Mes We. ar of their 


oF; 


ſenſes. | 


* * 
« , . 
6% 22 WW > 
! 5 . 
# 1 5 ” 


11 is om he Fe 3 we ; ſhould expect _ pupils to ſhew 
: ſurpriſe at thoſe things, which excite ſurpriſe in our minds; but 
we ſhould conſider, that almoſt every thing is new to children, 


and therefore there is ſcarcely any gradation in their aſtoniſh- | 
A child of three or four years old would be as much 


14 


fly, as he could by beholding the aſcent of a balloon. 
not attribute this to Aa or want of zulegen but ang to 
nne be of bog „ , Stain of 


pra 7 ein ago, * | b 
ing his letters, was let ſow an o in the garden with muſtard 


ſeed. 


was. taken to look at it; but he ſhewed no urpriſe, | no ſort of 


wp - (ues years ej 


4 38 


amuſed, and, probably, as much ſurpriſed, by ſeeing a paper kite 


We ſhould 


1 
* * , 


4152 1 


49 


was learn- 


'W—— was much pleaſed with the operation. When the 
green plants appeared above ground, it was expected that 5 
would be much ſurpriſed at ſeeing the exact ſhape of his o. He 


& wt #4 


4 7 = 3 * 
. - * 
# $4 * 


3 
* 


5 * 
{ „ 


8 * 
1 


We e adviſed, that ha 3 of - 95 24 \ mould f 13 exer- 
| pe upon the objects of their ſenſes. It is ſcarcely poſlible, that 


they thanks, reaſon. upon. the ſubjeſts which are ſometimes pro- 


o * 0 


a AF 


poſed 


had no experience, conſequently they can form no judgments. 


By imprudently endeavouring to turn the attention of children to 


converſation that is-unſuited to them, people may give the appear- 


_ once of early intelligence, and a certain readineſs of repartee and. 


fluency of expreſſion; but theſe are tranſient advantages. Smart, 


witty children amuſe the circle for a few hours, and are forgotten; 


and we may. obſerve, that almoſt all children who are praiſed and 
admired for ſprightlineſs and wit, reaſon abſurdly, and continue ig- 


norant. Wit and judgment depend upon different oppoſite habits 
of the mind. Wit ſearches for remote reſemblances between ob- 
jects or thoughts apparently diſſimilar. Judgment compares the 
objects placed before it, in order to find out their differences rather 
than their reſemblances. The compatiſons of judgment may be 


flow ; thoſe of wit muſt be rapid. The ſame power of attention 


in children may produce either wit or judgment. Parents muſt de- 
.cide in which faculty, or rather, in which of theſe habits of the 
mind, they wiſh their pupils to excel; and they muſt conduct their 
_ education accordingly. Thoſe who are deſirous to make their 
pupils witty, muſt facrifice ſome portion of their judgment to the 
acquiſition of the talent for wit; they muſt allow their children to 


talk frequently at random. Amongſt a multitude of hazarded ob- 
ſervations a happy hit is now and then made: for "theſe happy 


hits children who are to be made wits ſhould be praiſed; aud 
they muſt acquire ſufficient courage to ſpeak from a curſory view | 
of. things therefore the miſtakes they make from ſuperficial exami- 
nation muſt not be pointed out to them their attention muſt 


be turned to the comic, rather than to the ſerious ſide of 


objects; they mult ſtudy the differeñt meanings and powers of 


words q hey: ſhould. hear ey: converſation, read emu and 
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comedies'; and in all company they ſhould be exercif before 
ACT in wart n e 1 ee Whew; 
Manx we mention the un of es a child to do'v wit- 
ty, we at the ſame time point out the dangers of this education; 
and it is but juſt to warn parents againſt expecting inconſiſtent 
| qualities from their pupils. Thoſe who ſteadily prefer the ſolid 
advantages of judgment, to the tranſient brilliancy of wit, ſhould 
not be mortified when they ſee their children, perhaps, deficient at 
nine or ten years old in the ſhowy: talents for general conver- 
ſation ;- they muſt bear to ſee their pupils appear flow ; they 
muſt bear the contraſt of flippant gaiety and ſober ſimpli- 
eity ; they muſt purſue exactly an oppoſite courſe to that which 
has been recommended for the education of wits; they muſt never 
praiſe their pupils for hazarding obſervations ; they muſt cautiouſly 
point out any miſtakes that are made from a precipitate ſurvey of 
objects; they ſhould not harden their pupils againſt that feeling of 
ſhame, which ariſes in the mind from the perception of having ut⸗ 
tered an abſurdity ; they ſhould never encourage their pupils to 
play upon words; and their admiration of wit Mould never be vehe- 
mently or y cathintically W | 


We thall give a fow RA to convince parents, * Ae; 
whoſe reaſoning powers have been cultivated, are rather flow in 
comprehending and in admiring wit. They require to have it ex- 
_ plained, they want to-ſettle the exact „ and morality of the re- 
one e they will admire 1 it. 


ene; 20th, 179 79 To 47 at dinner the 3 
happened to turn upon wit. Somebody mentioned the well 


known reply of the hackney coachman to Pope, S— 3 boy 
of 
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of nine years old, liſtened attentively, but did not ſeem to under- 
| ſtand it; his father endeavoured to explain it to him. Pope 
«© was a little ill made man; his favourite exclatnation was, God 


mend me!” Now, when he was in a paſſion with the hackney 
35 6 coachman, he cried as uſual, $ God mend me !' © Mend you, Sir, 
&« ſaid the coachman ; it would be eaſier to make a new one. 


Po you underſtand this now, 3 EF” 


e 18804 dull upon it, and, after ſume minutes confiteritiva, 
fad, Ves, Pope was ill made; the man meant it would be better 
4 th. make a new one than to mend him,” 8. did not yet 


ſeem to taſte the wit; he took the * leerally, and underſtood 


it ſober] 7 


immediately afterwards, the officer's famous reply to Pope was 
told to S——, About ten days after this converſation, S—— 


ſaid to his fiſter, * I wonder, M=—, that people don't oftener 


laugh at crooked nn * the officer who called a a note 
« of i en en. 4 


M—. It would be illnatured to laugh at them.“ 


l 1 n used this wan Gar Grind that abou 
« ' Pope, You did not think him ill natured.” . 


| Mr. — 40 No, becutif + Pope k had been imperinent to u. 
— r 


X—. « Don t you remember, that when the officer faid that 
- | 4 P 2 ; | 6642 * 
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[7 
. 
* 5 


| 44 note of interrogation would make the paſſage clear, TON 


“turned round, and looking at him with great eg * if 


« be baer Nhat a dete of ee Was?? 


2 , LY Na. 13 J. * x * 


; Funn Ves, 1 . that ; 35 but IL. FRE not « think das was 
66 very impertinent, 1 en wicht n not know whether the 
6c. man kw R of not” 2 pron ct bothioſgy wo oft 


x / 


.. d 


- Ms. — « Very. true: but thay you ſes, hat Pope took it 
er was extremely ignorant; a boy who 
«is Ji graing, to rend knows bat a note hab a ee is. ES 


1 


. ae. (thoughtfully). = « Yes, it 20s 8 of Pope 3 but ive 


e the man was an officer, and therefore, it was very likely that 


6: {hes might be ignorant; you know ph: d * ns: were 
ac often err. nine. Pls l b £059. ee 5 

3 — * 1 fd Om hath nok hone r men, 1 told 
1 you, who are tired of books, and ambitious of a nd coat, often 
« 80 into the .army to ſave themſeives _ Walle, of _—_— 
4 8 lawyer or a "good pn, ee Hos acquired a 
„great deal of knowledge; but an officer need have little know- 
edge to know ho to ſtand to be ſhot at. But though it may 


abe true in general that officers are often ignorant, it is not ne- 


* ceſſary that they ſhould: be. ſo; a man in a red coat may have as 
much knowledge as a man in a black, or a blue one; therefore 
no ſenſible perſon ſhould decide that a LM is ignorant merely 


"60 <* becauſe he is an officer, as Pope did,” 


* * Ld 3 * > . * * 7 ” * . 
3 ” 9 8 . * * 4 yr: 28 as, © 9 1 3 42 Py * we 5 3 * 
| 8 
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8— . No to be ure. 1 underſtand now.“ 


— ö 


eu — 6 But thought, | 


M 2 S g you underſtood this rene i 


* 


# 


MN. —. * He is very tight not to let it aſs without 1 un- 
« derſtanding it thoroughly. Yor are very right, 8s—— not to 
6 how ade things ward, 4 chew them well. 1 


* 


| 1 looked: as if he 1 was a chewing. 
1 What are yu thinking of, 33 5 


, Shak; * of the man's 's aughing at tPope for being crooked. " 


' 


5 a 4 
1 * ** * 


S has; 8 11 f Pope had not lich any thing rude to that man, 
the man would have done very wrong to have laughed at him. If 
& the officer had walked into a coffee howlh; and pointing at Pope, 

e had faid, - © there's a little crooked'thinig like a note of i interroga- 

« tion, people might have been pleafed with his wit in ſeeing: 
e that reſemblance, but they would have diſliked his ill nature; and 

« thoſe. who knew Mr. Pope would probably have anſwered, © Yes, 

& Sir, but that crooked little man is one of the moſt witty men in 
England; he is the great poet, Mr. Pope.“ But when Mr. Pope 
t had inſulted the officer the caſe was altered. Now, if the officer 
had ſimply anſwered, when he was aſked what a note of interroga- 
e tion was, * a little crooked thing ;* and if he had looked at Pope. 
&« from head to foot as: he ſpoke theſe words, every body's attention. 
- ** would have been turned upon Pope's figure; but then the officer 
oy would have reproached him only for his  perfonal defects; by ſay- 


ing, a little crooked thing tha? aſks quofnonsy the officer reproved 
| uf Pope . 
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66 *] Vat x is wit Wh! 


* are two kinds of wit, one which depends upon words, and 


\ 


Pope for his impertinence. Pope had juſt aſked him a quali, 
and every body perceived the double application of the anſwer. 
* It was an exact deſcription of a note of interrogation, and of Mr. 
«6 Pope. It is this ſort of partial reſemblance quickly pointed out 
66 between things, which at firſt appear very * that ſurpriſes 


« and pleaſes people, and they 1 it wit. 


EY 
bs. 
: - 


How difficult it is to . wit to a ; child! and Bow much more 
difficult to fix its value and morality ! About a month after this 
converſation had paſſed, S—— returned to the charge: his mind 
had not been cotupletely tld about wit. 


| (January gth, 1796.) 6 So, 8 you don't yet underſtand 
66 wit, I fee,” ſaid M to him, when he looked very grave at 


ſomething that was ſaid to him in aaa 8 — immediately alked, 


* e Caughing), « „Wit! 18 the folly e of grown up . 
« people.” . | 0 


Mr. ——. How can you give the boy ſuch an anſwer! Come 
„to me, my dear, and Fi try if I can give you a better. There 


another which depends upon thoughts. I will ue you an in- 
1 ſtance of wit dependin g ** words: | 


Hear yonder beggar, how he crics 
I am ſo lame, I cannot riſe! 
« If he tells truth, he lies.“ 
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«Do nt underſtand that! 9 128 


«ie; % No! If 'M tells truth he lies! No, he can't both tell 
40% truth and tell a lie at the lame time; that's 8 and 


Mr. „ 5 Then there is ſomething. i in- the Wenn which you. | 
don't underſtand : in the common ſenſe of the words they contra= 
« dict each other; but try if you can find out any uncommon ſenſe, 
« "oy" ww which can * n in two ſenſes. 8 


| bs 43 & jf he "ib Gb lies,” and: 
looked indignant, but preſently ſaid, Oh, now I underſtand ; 
e the beggar was ng 6 down; he lies, means he lies * 1 

5 « he tells a lie.“ 


The perception of the double meaning of the words did not 
ſeem to pleaſe this boy; on the contrary, it ſeemed to provoke 
him, and he appeared to think that he had waſted his time upon 
the diſcovery. e 

Mr. — Now I will give you an ce of wit that de- e 
pends upon the ideas rather than on the words. A man of very 5 
* bad character had told falſehoods of e Who then made 


"0 theſe two lines : 


«Lie on, whilſt my revenge dall be, 
#0 eee BY 


1 approved of this immediately, * . and recolle&t- 
6 ed 
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ed the hay epigram he knew by rote, one which. he had heard in 
converſation two or three months before this time. It was made 


upon a tall ſtupid man, who had alen — to mans an 


| 2 2 8055 extempore ven bim. „ 2-9 go 060 fog reg iy 
8 5 Valike to Robinſon al be oy fong; . 


roy - 


& It ſhall be witty, : and! it ſhan' t be long.“ 


% 


Tis 120 tin 1 ar 1 ad epigram, 1 had 1 as 5 


in 1 8 it as poſſible; but after it had been ee 
: IO it 2 l, SG remained led in his mac. 


— 


* 


NX. — Ae ha this epigram en wit dach in 
man and in ideas; and he gave S—— one other example. 

uy There were two contractors; I mean people who make a bar- 
gain with government, or with thoſe who govern the country, 


« to ſupply them with certain things at a- certain price; there 


were two contractors, one of whom was employed to ſupply 
« government with corn, the other agreed to ſupply government 


* with rum. Now, you know, corn may be calle? grain, and 


rum may be called ſpirit. Both theſe contractors cheated in 


40 their bargain; both their names were the lame; 3 aud d the fol: 
« lowing epigrama, was made on them. VVV 


„„ 3 n 


% Both of a name, lo! two contractors come 
One cheats in corn, and t other cheats in rum. 
et Which is the greater, if you can, explain, 
A rogue in ſpirit, or a * in grain?“ 
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* cc Spirit,“ a Mr. ——, ** has another ſenſe, you knot... : 

« will, intention, ſoul ; he has the ſpirit of a rogue ; the has the 

1 ſpirit of contradiction. And grain has alſo mother! meaning; the 

6 grain of this table, the grain of your coat. Dyed in grain, means 

+ dyed into the ſubſtance of the material ſo that the dye can't be 

% waſhed out. A rogue in grain, means a man whoſe habit of 

9 cheating is fixed in his mind: and it is difficult to determine, 

“ which is the worſt, a man who has the wiſh, or a man who 

% has the habit of doing wrong. At firſt it ſeems as if you were 
40 only aſked which was the worſt, to cheat in ſelling grain, or in ö 
4% ſelling ſpirit; but the conctaled meaning makes the * : 

5 both ſenſe and wit.” EL | | 


| Theſe detailed nhl we fear may appear tireſome; but we 
knew not how without them to explain ourſelves fully. We 
ſhould add for the conſolation of thoſe who admire wit, and we 

are amongſt the number ourſelves, that it is much more likely _ 
that wit ſhould be engrafted upon judgment, than that judgment 
ſhould be engrafted upon wit. The boy whom we have juſt 
mentioned, who was fo ſlow in comprehending the nature of wit, 
was aſked whether he could think of any anſwer that Pope might 

: have made to the officer ho called him a note of ane en 
tion. | ee e e 


7 8 1 


»% 


$——, * Is there any note which means agſiver? 
Mr. ——, I don't know what you mean,” 


8 Any note which means anſwer, as - - = - like the note 
« of | interrogation which ſhews that a nog] is aſked ?” -- ** 


= "40" M. 
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$5 + 4 


— « "Pop might have called the man \ that note. 
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„ VU * not exaAtly a his FO 3 lads who was 
preſont ſaid, that if he had been in Pope's place he would have 

NVö called the officer a note of admiration. 8 would have made 
4 tthis anſwer, if be had been familiarly acquainted with the name of 
55 the note of admiration. His judgment taught him how to ſet 
about looking for a proper anſwer; but it could not lead bim to the | 
exach Place for want of — N e ee 


A We hope that we 1 in the chapter on books, fully addons 
c - the danger of accuſtoting children to read what they do not un- 
|- 7" - . , derſtand, Poetry they cannot early comprehend, and even if they 
da, underſtand it, they cannot improve their reaſoning faculty by 
poetic ſtudies, Tha analogies of poetry and of reaſoning are very 
different. The muſe,” ſays an” excellent judge upon this ſub- 
ject. would wake but an indifferent ſchool-miſtreſs,” We in- 
clude under the head poetry all books in which declamatian and 
; are ſubſtituted for reaſoning. We ſhould accuſtom our 
pupils to Judge ſtlictly of the reaſoning which they meet with in 
books ; no names of high authority ſhould « ever preclude an author's 
. from examination. N 


The following paſſage from St, P jerre's Etudes de la Nature | 
was read to two boys: H — 14 years old; S——, 10 years 


. 


« Hurtful inſet abet (be fine) erden and Signs of 
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« deſtruftion ; the gnat, thirſty of human blood, announces him- 
ſelf to our ſight by the white ſpots with which his brown body 
is ſpeckled; and by the ſhrill ſound of his wings, which inter- 
+ rupts the calm of the groves, he announces himſelf to our ear 

de as well as to our eye. The carnivorous waſp is ſtreaked like the 
40 tiger, with bands of black over a pail . e 


1 


K 


* 


8 od; S—— both at once e chat theſe 3 in 
the gnat, and ſtreaks in the waſp, had nothing to do with their 
ſtinging us. The buzzing of the gnat,” ſaid S, would, I 
think, be a very agreeable ſound to us, if we did not know that 
the gnat would ſting, and that it was coming near us; and, as 
* to the waſp, I remetaber ſtopping one day upon the ſtairs to 
look at the beautiful black and yellow body of a waſp. I did 
& not think of danger, nor of it's ſtinging the then, and I did not 
Eno that it was like the tiger. After I had been ſtung by a 
85 waſp, I did not think a waſp ſuch a beautiful animal. I think 
tt it is very often from our knowing that animals can hurt us, that 
„we think them ugly. We might as well ſay, continued 
8, pointing to a crocus which was near him, we might 
as well ſay, that a man who has a yellow face has the ſame diſ- 
9 poſition. as that crocus, or that the crocus is in every ** like 
« the man, . it is wee, 


ele g 8 curious conſolation for deafneſs” is ds Wetten 
by Mr. Hume. It was read to . a few days ago, to try 
whether he could detect the ſophiſtry: he was not e told 
What was thought of i it by ters, | 


oy f 


*How many — are a_ lays Gicero, * whieh you do 
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not -onverſtand! The Punic, Spaniſh, Gallic, Egyptian, Ke. 
i With regard to all theſe you are as if you were deaf, and yet 
you are indifferent about the matter. Is it then 1 en a mif- 


der fortune to be deaf to one as 2h more wn 


6 L don? t think; ſaid $ NPE alc was pi all A ws way to 
30 conſole the man, becauſe it was putting him in mind that he was 
% more deaf than he thought he was. He did not think of 
. thoſe languages, n till he was put in mind that he could 
6. not bear e at Tara Py ed LE EN eee; 
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in Wann ay queſtion to a chi, we mould 8b letting 
our own opinion be ' known; leſt we lead or intimidate his mind. 
We ſhould alſo avoid all appearance of anxiety, all impatience for 
the anſwer; our pupil's mind ſhould be in a calm ſtate when he is 
to judge: if we turn his. ſympathetic attention to our hopes and 
fears, we- agitate him, and he will judge by our countenances 
rather than by comparing the objects or propoſitions which are 
laid before him. Some people, in arguing with children, teach 
them to be difingenuous by; the uncandid manner in which they 
proceed; they ſhew -a deſire for victory, rather than for truth; 
they ſtate the arguments only on their own fide of the queſtion, 
and they will not allow the force of thoſe which are brought 
; againſt them. Children are thus piqued, inſtead of being con- 
vinced, and in their turn they become zealots in ſupport 7 their 
on opinions; they hunt only for arguments in their own favour, 
and they are mortified when a gaod reaſon is brought on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the queſtion to that on which they happen to have en- 
liſted... To prevent this we ſhould never argue, or ſuffer others 


to argue for victory with our pupils; we ſhould not praiſe them 
8 1 | far 
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fbr their eleverneſs in finding out arguments in ſupport of their 
own opiuion; but we ſhould praiſe their candour and good ſenſe 
when they perceive and acknowledge the force of their opponent's 
arguments. They ſhould not be exerciſed as advocates, but as 
judges; they ſhould be encau raged. to keep their minds impartial, 
to ſum up the reaſons which they have heard, and to form their 
opinion from.theſe without regard: to what they may have original» 
1y aſſerted. We ſhould never triumph over children for changing 
| their opinion I-taought you were on my ſide of the queſtion; 
« or, I thought you were on the other ſide of the queſtion juſt 
4 now !” is ſometimes. tauntingly faid. to. an. ingenuous child, 


who changes his opinion when he hears a new. argument.. You _ 


think it a proof of his want of judgment, that he changes his opi- 
nion in this manner. ; that he vibrates continually from fide to fide : 
let him vibrate, preſently he will be fixed. Do you think it a 
proof that your ſcales are bad, becauſe they vibrate with u, ad- 
ditional. weight: that 1s added to cither fide ?. 2 | 


Idle people a amuſe themſelves with trying the judg-- 
ment of children, by telling them improbable, extravagant ſtories, - 
and then aſk the ſimple liſteners. whether they, hs, what has 
been told them. The readineſs of. belief. i in children will always 
be proportioned to their experionce of the veracity. of thoſe with 
whom they converſe ; 7 conſequently children, who live with thoſe 
who ſpeak truth to them, will. ſcarcely ever be inclined ta doubt 
the veracity of ſtrangers. Such trials of the judgment of our pu- 
pils ſhould neyer be permitted. Why ſhould the example of lying. 

be ſet before the honeſt minds of children, who are far from filly 
when. they ſhew ſimplicity? They guide themſelves by the belt 
rey by which even a philoſopher in ſimilar circumſtances could 


guide 
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guide hicmſelf. The things aſſerted are extraordinary, but the chil- 
dren: believe them, becauſe they have iiever had _ . HO 


; * * fallchood of n gpg 


1 


| Thes Soeemie "__ of Ang is eder praiſe 1 upon 
children; People arrange queſtions artfully, ſo as to bring them 
to whatever concluſion they pleaſe. In this mode of reaſoning 
much depends upon getting the firſt move; the child has very lit- 
tle chance of having it, his preceptor uſually begins firſt with a 
peremptory voice, Now anſwer me this queſtion ?” The pupil, 
Who knows that the interrogatories are put with a defign to entrap 
| him), is immediately alarmed, and inftead of giving a dire candid 
anſwer to the queſtion, is always looking forward to the poſſible 

eonſequences of his reply; or he is conſidering how he may evade 
the ſnare that is laid for him, Under theſe circumſtances he is 
in imminent danger of learning the ſhuffling habits of cunning ; 
. ds has little chance 1 ne che nature of open, _ inveſ- 
aner 


Preceptors, who imagine that it is neceſfiry to put on very grave 
faces, and to uſe much learned apparatus in teaching the art of rea- 
ſoning, are not nearly ſo likely to fucceed as thoſe are, who have | 


the happy art of encouraging children to lay open their minds 
freely, and who can make every pleaſing triffe/ an ene for the 5 


underſtanding. If it be playfully pointed out to a child that be 
reaſons ill, he {miles and corre&s himſelf; but you run the hazard 


of making hi Poſitive in error, if you reprove or ridicule him 
with ſeverity. It is better to ſeize the ſubjects that accidentally 
ariſe in e than when yr to A e W for dif- 
co” 


Re The 


The king's ſtag hounds, (ſays Mr. White of Selborne, in 1 


his entertaining. obſervations on quadrupeds ®,) the king's ſtag 


% hounds came down to Alton, attended by a huntſman and 


+ fix yeoman prickers with horns, to tsy for the ſtag that has 


“ haunted Hartley-wood and its environs for ſo long a time. 


Many hundreds of people, horſe and foot, attended the dogs to 
„ ſee. the deer unharboured ; but though the huntfman drew 


„ Hartley-wood; and Long-coppice, and Shrub-wood, and Tem- 


„ ple-hangers, and in their way back, Hartley, and Ward- le- 


0 TR yet no ag could be found, 


E” The royal pack, Mavens: to Ao the ade mma 3 | 


0 _ never drew the caverts with any . and . *. N 


Children, whos are eee to have the game ſtarted od 


turned out before them by their preceptors, may perhaps, like the 


royal pack, loſe their wonted addreſs and ſpirit, and may be diſ- 


gracefully at a fault in the public chace. Preceptors ſhould not 
help their pupils out in argument, they ſhould excite them to ex- 


nen own obſervations. OT e e eee 


Many . ew in . e the — 2 5 0 
raillery joined to reaſoning, unincumbered with pedantry. If they 


would probably be as well repaid for their exertions, as they ean 


poſſibly be by the polite, but tranſient applauſe, of the viſitors to 


whom they nn ente their ann eee A FRG | 


* A Naturaliſt's Calendar by the late Rev. Gilbert White, N. A. publiſhed 1 
e * 8 | 
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praiſe 
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would employ theſe talotits' in the education of their ehildren, they 5 
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Prae or lime, a ſinile/from a mother, or a frown, a mot 
tention, or a look . of cold neglect, have the happy, or the fatal 
power of repreſſing or of exciting the energy of a child, of direct- 
ing his underſtanding to uſeful or pernicious purpoſes. -Scarcely a 
ay paſſes in which children do not make ſome attempt to reaſon 
Ph about-the little events which intereſt them, and upon theſe occa- 
mann mother, who joins in converſation; with her children, may 
inſtruc — in the art of ee en 0 eee, of — 


20432 <7 — 


Mr. Locke has 4 mankind an n effential 1 5 Fg the er 
manner in Which he has fpokem of ſome of the learned forms of 
argumentation. A great proportion of ſociety, he obſerves, are 
unacquainted with theſe forms, and have never heard the name of 

. Ariſtotle; yet without the aid of ſyllogiſms, they can reaſon ſuffi- 
cCiently well for all the uſeful purpoſes of life, often much better 
thin thoſe who have been diſciplined in the ſchools, It would in - 
deed : be putting one man ſadly over the head of another, to con- 

fine the reaſoning faculty to the diſciples of Ariſtotle, to any ſect 

of ſyſtem, or to any forms of diſputation, Mr. Locke has verß 

clearly ſhe wn, that ſyllogiſms do not aſſiſt the mind in the percep- 

tion of the agreement or 'diſagreement of ideas; but, on the con- 

trary, that they invert the natural order in which the thoughts 

ſhould be placed, and in which they muſt be placed, before we 
can draw a juſt concluſion,, To children who are not familiariſed 
with ſcholaſtic terms, the ſound of harſh. words, and quaint. lan- 
guageñ unlike any thing that they hear in common converſation, is 
alone ſufficient to alarm their imagination with ſome confuſed ap- 
- -prehenſion of difficulty. In this fate of alarm they are ſeldom 


{gen maſters of themſelves, cither to deny or to. acknow 
| / PP 


/ 


4 


A 


yd 


lege.cs an adept's major, minor, or concluſion. Even thoſe who 
are moſt: expert in ſyllogiſtical reaſoning. do not often apply it to 
the common affairs of life, in, which reaſoning is juſt as much 
wanted as it is in the abſtract queſtions « of philoſophy ; and many 
argue, and conduct themſelves with great prudence and preciſion, 


who might, perhaps, be caught on the horns of a ee, or. 


who would. per fall wic img to the crocodile, 

8 6 mould 1 hs ignorant, . of theſe boaſted 
Soi of argumentation; and it may, as they advance in the know 
ledge of words, be a uſeful exerciſe to reſiſt the attacks of ſophiſ 
No ingenuous perſon would wiſh to teach a child to employ-them. 
As defenſive weapons, it is neceſſary, that young people ſhould | 
have the command of logical terms; as offenſive weapons, theſe 
ſhould never be uſed. They ſhould know the evolutions, and be 
able to perform the exerciſe of a logician, according to the cuſtom. 
of the times; according to the uſage of different nations.;. but they 
ſhould not attach any undue importance to 08 ee art: 
they ſhould not truſt to it in the day of battle. wa i 


"© Aſs * . ſyllogiſms, crocodiles, * cthjrcemas, ſorites, 
& c, explained and tried upon a boy of nine or ten years old 
in playful converſation, ſo that he, became accuſtomed to the 
terms without learning to be pedantic in the abuſe of them; and 
his quickneſs: i in reaſoning was increaſed by exerciſe in detecting 
puerile ſophiſms: ſuch as that of he Cretans—Gorgias and his bar- 
gain about the winning of his- firſt cauſe. In the following ſo- 
rites * of Themiſtocles—#* My ſon commands his mother; his 


* v. Deinology ; ; where there are many entertinin example of the goons of 


rhetoric. | e ay of OD nnetnens 
5 | 4 R 3 6 mother 


—— — — 
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„ mother cds me; I command the Atheniine; the a 
65 * niaus command Greece; Greece commands Europe; Europe 
| ; ids the whole earth; therefore my ſon commands the 


« bete earth; the ſophiſm depends upon the inaccurate uſe 
bott the word commands, which is employed in different ſenſes in the 
„„ =» propoſttions. This error was without difficulty detected 
a by S— at ten years eld; and we make no doubt that any un- 

prejudiced boy of the ſame age would immediately point out the 
fallacy without heſitation; but we do not feel quite fure that a 


5 boy exerciſed in logie, who had been taught to admire and reve- 
: | rence the ancient figures of rhetoric; would with equal readineſs 
detect the ſophiſm. Perhaps i may ſeem. ſurpriſing, that the 
' fame boy, who judged ſo well of #his ſorites of Themiſtocles, 
ſhould a few months before WT bear yy eee s 80 the fol- 
ne n nn e e e 
= - Mm 66 w. + thoul 000 what: es us + pain,” - $4] 
2. WM” 925 « Whiterer burns us gives us 5 pain. * 45 
2 "« Yes, that it TY ot 4 £86! bn FER u 
M p66 "6 We ſhould then avoid whatever burns us.” 


EE | "Tot this concluſion, ae a alſeated, for he had but vt juſt | 
| recovered from the : pain of a burn. : 
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"ogg « Fire burns us. 
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— 46, ve, I know that.” - 


E e ſhould then avoid fre . 


5 This haſty yes was extoried from the obo "Ir the mode 125 in- 
terrogatory 3 ; but he ow JO his miſtake. HD 


+ 


Bentele i 46 © We mod avoid fire, What oben we are r 

"ISS 

— 4 Cows no; Ih meant to Ry that we Gould avoid a cers 
ree of fire. We ſhould not go 200 near the fire. We 


Ep 


2 * not go Jt Near as to burn ane 


Children wh dive but little, experience frequently admit . 
tions to be true in general, which are only true in particular in- 
ſtances; and this is often attributed to their want of judgment: it 
ſhould be attributed to their want of experience. Experience, and 
nothing elſe, can reRify theſe miſtakes: if we attempt to correct 
them by words, we ſhall' merely teach our pupils to argue about 
terms, not to reaſon. Some of the queſtions and themes which 
are given to boys may afford us inſtances of this injudicious educa- 
tion. Is eloquence advantageous, or hurtful to a ſtate ? What 
a vaſt range of ideas, what variety of experience in men and things 
ſhould a perſon poſſeſs, who is to diſcuſs this queſtion ! Vet it is 
often diſcuſſed by unfortunate ſcholars of eleven or twelve years 
old. What is the greateſt good? The anſwer expected by a 
proceptor to this queſtion, obviouſly is, virtue; : and; N a boy can 
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in | decent DIE write a page or two about plegſure t being a 
_ tranſient, and virtue's being a permanent good, his maſter flatters 
| himſelf that he has early taught him, to reaſon philoſophically. 
But what ideas does the youth annex to the words pleaſure and 
virtue? Or does he annex any? If he 4 no * to the words, 
he is r talking about ſounds, | 70 


- 


iS 


111 10 2 Och dt willy od 8 S £194 ty MN s FB: 

Al reaſotiiog olimately refers " aner, of fa; J to judge 
3 any piece of reaſonimg Wewitifich rr of a 
* we muſt mene whetl ber the: — 1 refers are 
within his experience. The dos we ncreat E bis. 
facts, the more we ſhould exerciſe him in reaſoniagbls bon the 
but we ſhould teach-him to examine carefully. before he admits ar 
"ms to be a fact, or any aſſertion to he xrue. Experim ent, as to 
©: ſubſtances, is the teſt of truth; and attention to his own feelings, as 
to matters of feeling. Compariſon of the evidence of others 
with the general laws of nature, which he has learned from his 
- own: obſervation, is another mode of obtaining an accurate know- 
| ledge of facts. M. Condillac, in his Art of Reaſoning , maintains, 
that the evidence of reaſon depends ſolely upon our perception of 
the identity, or, to uſe à leſs formidable word, /amene/i, of one pro- 
© poſition; with another. A demonſtration,” he ſays, ** is only a 
* chain of propoſitions, in which the fame ideas paſſing from one 
“to the other differ only becauſe they are differently expreſſed; 
$, the evidence. of aon ant warten + in its mee 


+ * * n 1 a” 
$54 
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ny * Condill * exemplifies this dorine by tranlting thi pro- 
ration eſt done une ſuite de propof 


” tions, + od les memet M paſſant 
enoncte: differemment; et Pevi- 
r pobttan , 
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1 e The meaſure of ever triangle! is theprodudt of its height 
by half its baſe,” into ſelf-evident, or, as he calls them, identical 
pr ofitions.. The whole ultimately referring to the ideas which 
wie have obtained by our ſenſes of a triangle; of its baſe, of 
meaſure, height, and number. If a child had not previouſly 
acquired any one of theſe ideas, it would be in vain to explain 
ole term by another, or to tranſlate one phraſe or propoſition 
into another; they might be identical, but they would not 
be ſelf-evident propoſitions to the pupil; and no concluſion, 
except what relates merely to words, could be formed from 
ſuch reaſoning. The moral which we ſhould draw from Con- 

| dillac 8 obſervations for Practical Education muſt be, that clear 
ideas ſhould firſt be acquired by the exerciſe of the ſenſes, and that 
afterwards, when we reaſon about things i in. words, we ſhould uſe 
few and accurate terms, that we may have as little trouble as 
poflible in changing or tragſlating one phraſe or propoſition into 
another. b 20 0 fe VVV 


. if they are not 1 hee 9 if they are en- 
9 — in the habit of obſerving. their own ſenſations, and if 
they are taught preciſion in the uſe of the words. by which they 
deſeribe them, will ee reaſon acpurately where. their own 
ee are e. _ Y e FTA © A 


T4 5 1 
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Jn 3 the e of Ko Py in, * 2 
6 chances and probability, we muſt not expect our pupils to proceed 
very rapidly. There is more danger that they ſhould overrate, 
than that they ſhould undervalue the evidence of others; becauſe, 
as we formerly ſtated, we take it for granted; that they have had 

little experience of falſehood. We ſhould, to preſerve them from 


Sime excite tbem, in all caſes where i it can be obtained, never to 
| reſt 
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C related. In reading and in converſation we ſhould: now exer- 
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rſt ſativfied withou the Riongeſt ſpec es of evidence, that of their 
bon ſenſes; If 4 child ſays, „1 am fur ef ſuch a thing,” we 

ſhould iminediitely | examitie into his reaſons for believing it. 
% Mr. A. or Mr. B. told me fo,” is not à ſüfficient cauſe of belief, 
unleis the child has had long experienee of A. and B.s truth and acC- 


curacy; _ 2 WW nt habit of relying _—_ —4 
un ere ras thould n nor be 


FOR 
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777! ³ b han 0607% #5. 3 
reed oweſiooftims — een er thertather 5 
which the uniform e experienge of bur lives has convinced us; we run 
6 hazard; for * in be eving any one who fithply afferts, that 
they have ſeen ati apple fall from a tree; this aſſertion agrees with 
he Feu natural law of gravity, or, in other Words, with the uni- 
form experience of mankind? but if any body told us, that they 

had feet an apple hanging felf . poiſed in the air, we ſhould reafon- 
ably ſuſpe& the truth of their obſervation, or of their evidence. 
| This is the firſt rule which we can | moſt readily teach our pupils in 
Judging of evidence. We are not fpeaking of children from four 
to fix years old, for every thing is almoſt equally extraor- 

| Taps them; but, when Children are about ten or eleven, they 
. have acquired a ſufficient variety of facts to form compariſons, and 
2 os to judge to a certain degree of the probability of any new fact that 


eiſe them in forming judgments, where we know that they have 
the means of ' compariſon, © Do ybu believe fuch a ile to be 
2 *<iteue? and why do you believe it? Can you account for ſuch a 
„ ching r' are queſtions we ſhould often” alk at this period of 
their education. On hearing extraordinary facts forne children 


; will not Oe” aue Wir ph. 77 aſſertions, her content them- 
- OB s : & O17 if) ſelves 


* 
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abe with PREG 0 It i is:ſo, I read it in a book.” We ſhould 
have little hopes of thoſe who ſwallow every thing they read in a 


book; we are always pleaſed to ſee a child heſitate and doubt, and 


require poſitive proof before he believes. The taſte for the mar- 


vellous is ſtrong in ignorant minds, the wiſh to mein every 


new + eee e the cultivated: aan 


. 4A als told a: do of nine years old: (8) the following hom 
which ſhe:had juſt met with in The Curioſities-of Literature,” 


An officer,, who. was-confined in the Baſtille, uſed to amuſe him 


ſelf by playing on the flute: one day he obſerved, that a number 
of ſpidei 
liſtening to his muſic; a number of mice alſo came from their 
holes, and retired as ſoon as he ſtopped. The officer had a great 
diſlike to mice, he procured a cat from the keeper of the priſon, 


and when the mice were entranced by his muſic, * let -the cat. out: 


| amn an oQ 


m iſpleaſed: by identi cle: 
towards the poor mice, and his indignation + for ſome moments 
ſuſpended his reaſoning faculty; but, when had ſufficiently. 


expreſſed his indignation againſt. the officer in the affair of the. 
mice, he began to queſtion the truth of the ftory; ; and he ſaid, 


that. he did not think it was certain, that the mice and ſpiders came 
to liſten to the muſie-. I do not know about the mice, ſaid he, 
has dat I think, perhaps, when the officer played upon the flute, he 


*< ſet the air in motion, and ſhooł the cobwebs „ ſo as to diſturb 


dhe ſpiders.” We do not, or did the ehild- think, that this was 


i ban account of the . but we mention it as an in- 
5 ſtance 


rs came down from their webs, and hung round him as if 
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| judging concerning the truth of evidence in- 
80 when we take moral cauſes: into the account. If we had 
any ſuſpicion, that a man who told vs that he had ſeen an apple 
fall from a tree, had himſelf pulled the apple down and ſtolen it, 
nen ſet the probability of his telling a falſehood, and his 
motive for doing ſo, nde e he ccordi 

to the natural pbyſical. courſe o 
bility in his ſtory, yet there mig t ariſe, imprabability from 
his character for diſhopeſty:;; arid. hus We 
doubt agreed i in the ſame 
| 85 | teſtimony our doubt would vaniſh, the diſhoneſt man's doubtful 
. evidenee would be — _ we-ſhould believe, notwith- 
ſtanding bis general character, in th. 


co 
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— — ou, 
r 
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— 


truth of his aſſertion in this 
innſtance. We could make the matter infinitely more complicated, 
but wbat bas been ſaid will be ſufficient to ſuggeſt to preceptors 

the difficulty, which their young and inexperienced pupils muſt 
in forming judgments of facts where yſical and moral pro» 
are in direct oppoſition to each other.. 
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ww » wt * : 5 
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We wiſh that a writer equal to. ſuch a taſk would write, trials 
for children as exerciſes for their judgment; beginning with the 
ſimpleſt, and proceeding gradually to the more complicated caſes 

ic »nings-can be uſed. Me do not mean, that it 
ers in the technical forms 


juſtice, upon pied all law is 
Such 


trials 


+ -% 1 * * * 
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would be adviſable to Initiate you 
of law); but the general principle 
founded, might, we think, be advautagcouſly Exem 
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trials would entertain children extremely. There is a light at- 
| tempt at this kind of compoſition, we mean in a little trial in 
Evenings at Home; and we have ſeen children read it with 
great avidity. Cyrus's judgment about the two coats, and 
the ingenious ſtory of the olive merchant's cauſe rejudged by the 
ſenſible child in the Arabian Toles; have b been found "OP intereſt- 


ing to a youn g audience. 


We ſhould 0 truth to 6Aion; if we . ſelect any inſtan- 
ces from real life, any trials ſuited to the capacity of young people, 
they would be preferable to any which the moſt ingenious writer 
could invent for our purpoſe. A gentleman, who has taken his 
two ſons, one of them ten, and the other fifteen years old, to 72 
trials at his county aſſizes, found by the account which 
boys gave of what they had heard, that they had been inter ted, 
and that they were capable of underſtanding the buſineſs. Wa.” 


Allowance: m uſt be made at firſt the the buſtle = 8 of a 
public place, and for the variety o of n which diſtract the at- 
tention. | | "OP 6 5 „ 


| Much of the readineſs of forming judgments depends upon the : 
power of diſcarding and obliterating from our mind all the ſuper- 
fluous circumſtances; it may be uſeful to exerciſe our pupils, by a 
telling them now and then ſtories in the confuſed manner in 
which they are ſometimes related by puzzled witneſſes; let tbem 
reduce the heterogeneous circumſtances to order, make a clear 
ſtatement of the caſe for themſelves, and try if they can point out 
the facts on which the deciſion principally reſts. This is not 


e education for a lawyer, the powers of reaſoning and judg- 
* * ment, 
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682 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. | 
N ment, when they have 3 exerciſed. ity this manner, may be 


turned to any art or profeſſion. We ſhould, if we were to try the 


judgment of children, obſerve, whether in unuſual citeumſtances 
they can apply their former principles, and compare the new ob- 


jeQs that are placed before them without perplexity. We have 
ſometimes found, that on fubjects entirely new to them, children, 
who have been uſed to reaſon, can lay aſide the circumſtances that 


are not eſſential, and form a diſtin judgment for themſelves, inde- 


PO EROS 55 1 * e 


Lat bee the entertaining life of the celebrated wiler Ur 
Elwes was read aloud in a family, in which there wete a number 


of children. Mr. Elwes, once, as he was dwalzing home on a dark 


night, in London, ran againft a chair pole and bruiſed both his 
ſhins. His friends ſent for a ſurgeon. Elwes was alarmed at the 
idea of expence, and he Hid the ſurgeon the amount of his bill, 
that the leg which he took under his own. protection would get 
well ſooner than that which was put under the ſurgeon's care; at 

the fame time Mr. Elwes promiſed to put nothing to the leg of 
which he took charge. Mr. Elwes's favourite leg got well fooner 
than that which the ſurgeon had undertaken to cure, and Mr. 
Elwes won his wager. E 2 note upon this tranſaction his biogra- 
grapher ſays, This wager would have been a bubble bet if it 
© had been brought before the Jockey-club, ' becauſe” Mr. Elwes, 
«. though he promiſed to put nothing to the leg under his own 
4 p44 took Velnos' "one wy n hy | time of its 


9 (a gitl « of 12 years old Yo obſerved when this anecdote 


was read, that « ſtill the wager Was a fair wager, becauſe the me- 
| «& cine 


of 


WIT AND JUDGMENT. 


„ gieme which Mr. Elwes took, if it was of any uſe, muſt have 


«< been of uſe to both legs; therefore the ſurgeon and Mr, 


„ Elwes had equal advantage from it,” C-— had never heard 


of the- Jockey elub, or of bubble bets before, and ſhe uſed the 
word medicine, becauſe ſhe Ms the name of Velnos' e 


e „„ | ro 


We dai ddr *, that wands of criticiſm are punks for chil- 
dren, and teach them ether to remember what others ſay of au- 
thors, than to judge of the books themſelves impartially ; but, 
when we objefted to works of eriticiſm, we did not mean to object 


to criticiſm ; we think it an excellent exereiſe for the judgment, 


and we have ourſelves been ſo well corrected, and fo kindly afliſt» 
ed by the obſervations of young critics, that we cannot doubt ther 
capacity. This book has been read to a jury of young critics, wha 
gave their utmoſt attention to it far about half an heut at a fatting, 


and many amendments have been made fram their faggeſtions, In 


the chapter on abſtinacy, for inſtance, when we were aflertings 
that children ſometimes forget their old bad habits, and do not con- 
fider thoſs 35-2 part 55 thore; was * allaſion. 


* © As the babs wien he caſts his ſkin inthe fough behind | 


. e and bene on een in new and W —_— 


| Ther moment this ſentence 1 was read, it was es, to by my 


idea of a wet « bogey place; ſuch as the ooh of Deſpon At 
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excellent letter to Pichegru, expoſtulating upon his unmerited 
conſinement, brought forward by your juſtice: of the peace, 
„% was, that I was the enemy of the republic. Vou know, 

66 general, that with military men the word enemy has merely 

6 4 technical fignification, without expreſſing the leaſt character 

«© of hatred. You will readily admit this principle, the reſult 

6 of which is, that 1 ought not to be perſecuted for the in- 

T jury 1 have been enabled to do whilſt I carried arms againſt 
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pleading for his liberty, if not for his life, e : 
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It is not only neceſfary to attend to the exact meaning hie 
avowedly affixed to any terms uſed in 1 55 but it is alſo uſe- 
ful to attend to the — Ain „ to t 
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hy wants that ſuggeſt long tralng of idens;; our: reaſonings a are in- 


zenced- in the ſame manner, and the 2 885 . of ſperch 
3 wn w_ i e | 


ende Hand 1 wore Alrandes, * 


t. 3 | 5 


I wore armer. 


* e, woul 1 : 


4 


Is, a 3 which ſoggetts a 8 of . and a train of 
ins: To thoſe who cannot ſupply the nba e ideas 


the bot to gn nat. either ſublime or rational. Voung 
n. they appear to, wine any compreſſed reaſoning, 

Fe be. encouraged to. Wow, chat they. gan, ſupphly the thoughts 

and eaſons that are not expre ed. Vivacious children will be .. 

guſted, however, if they : are required to detail upon the ſubject * 

all that is ee is, to on 805 that they aner comprehend 


Wes thy: . 


ene en a pak that appears nals Lakes the * 
cen of others which are difficult. Whenever a preceptor cannot 
2 to ths battom of the buſineſs, he will do wiſely to ſay ſo at once 
t his pupil, inſtead of attempting a ſuperficialor evaſive reply. For 
" Inſtances. if a child was to — that the Dutch burn and, deſtroy 
quantities of. ſyice,. the produce: of their India iſlands, he would 
probably. ezpeſs ſome ſurpriſe, and perhaps ſome indignation. If a 
Preceptoy ere to ſay . The Dutch have a right to — what they 
Blaiſe withwbatis thei own, and the ſpice. is their own,” his pupil ; 
 wouldnchyet ads: be would n ay Venn they have a 


3 | d Ws; — | 
« Tx < 1 7 % , . 
WE ons: | « right 


== right to do what they pleaſe with what s their own 3 but why 


_ «+ ſhould they deſtroy what is uſoful? The preceptor might anſwer, | 


if he choſe to make a fooliſh anſwer, ** The Dutch follow their 


+* own ihtereſt in burning the ſpice ; they ſell what femains at a 


higher price; the market would be overſtocked if they did not 
burn ſome of their ſpice.” Even ſuppoſing the child to under- 


ſtand the terms, this would not be a ſatisfactory anſwer; or could 


a ſatisfactory anſwer be given without diſcuſſing the nature of 
commerce, and the zuſiice of monopolies. Where one queſtion in 
this manner involves another, we ſhould poſtpone the diſcuſſion if 
it cannot be completely made; the road may be juſt pointed out, 
and the pupil's curioſity may be excited to future inquiry. It 
is even better to be ignorant, than to have ſuperficial know- 


ledge. 


A philoſopher, who himſelf excelled in accuracy of reaſoning, 
recommends the ſtudy of mathematics to improve the acuteneſs 
and preciſion of the reaſoning faculty *. To ſtudy any thing accu- 
rately will have an excellent effect upon the mind, and we may 
afterwards direct the judgment to whatever purpoſes we pleaſe. 
It has often been remarked, as a reproach upon men of ſcience and 
literature, that thoſe who judge extremely well of books, and of 
abſtra& philoſophical queſtions, do not ſhew the ſame judgment in 
the active buſineſs of life; a man, undoubtedly, may be a good 
mathematician, a good critic, an excellent writer, and may yet not 
ſhew, or rather not employ, much judgment in his conduct: his 
powers of reaſoning cannot be deficient, the habit of employ- 
ing thoſe powers m condudtin g himſelf he ſhould have been 2 


. * Locke. Eli onthe c of he Human Underanding: | 5 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


ON PRUDENCE AND ECONOMY. 


2 | VotTaine fays, that the king of Pruffia altes wrote with 
one kind of enthuſiaſm, and acted with another, It often happens, 
that men judge with one degree of underſtanding, and conduct 
themſelves with another *; dence the common place remarks on 
the difference between theory and practice; ; hence the obſervation, 
that it is eaſy to be prudent for other people, but extremely dif- 
ficult to be prudent for ourſelves. Prudence is a virtue com- 
pounded of judgment and reſolution: we do not here ſpeak of that 
narrow ſpecies of prudence, which is more properly called worldly 
wiſdom ; but we mean that enlarged, comprehenſive wiſdom, 


which, after takinga calm view of the objects of happineſs, ſteadily 
| prefers the greateſt portion of felicity. This i is not a ſelfiſh virtue, 


for, according to our definition, benevolence, as one of the greateſt 


ſources of our pleaſures, muſt be included in the truly prudent 


Here lies che mutton eating king; 


Whole promiſe none relied on; 
- ; Who never /aid a fooliſh thing, 
Jo And never did a wiſe one. Errrarn on Charles 2d. 
Ns 4 r | = man's 
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man's eſtimate, Two things are Holy to make any perſon 
prudent, the power to judge, and the habit of acting in conſe- 
5 quence of his conviction. We have in-the' preceding chapter, as 
far as we were able, ſugg geſted the beſt methods of cultivating the 
powers of reaſoning in our pupils; we muſt now conſider how 


theſe can be applied immediately to their conduct, and aſſociated 
. habits of action. 


{ 


Inſtead of d Gang always ber our young pupils, we thould eatly 

ee them to chooſe for themſelves about every trifle which 
5 is enz to childhood: if they chooſe wiſely, they ſhould en- 
y the natural reward of their prudence ; and if they decide raſh- 
175 they ſhould be ſuffered to feel the conſequence of their own 
error. Experience, it is ſaid, makes even fools wiſe ; and the 
ſooner we can give experience, the ſooner we ſhall teach wiſdom, 
But we muſt not ſubſtitute belief upon truſt for belief upon con- 
viction When a little boy ſays, © I did not eat any more cuſtard, 
66 8 mamma told me that the cuſtard would make me | 
fick,“ he is ohly obedient, he is not prudent 3 he ſabmits to his 

mother's judgment, he does not uſe his own. When obedience is 
out of the queſtion, children ſometimes follow the opinions of 
| ithers, of this we fortnerly gave an inſtance (v. Toys) in the poor 
boy, who,choſe a gilt coach, becauſe his mamma * and every body 
e ſaid ir wat the Menu," whilſt he really preferred the uſeful 
cart : we old never n them either W our a: wiſdom or our 
N 


5 5 ſenũble little 1 of 1 years old had ſeen n telling 
fortunes i in the grounds of coffee; but when he had a cup of coffee 


Le to him, he drank it tall ug“ Coffee is better than fortune!” 
8 | When 
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When their attention is not turned to divine what the ſpecta - 
ths: think and feol, children will have leiſure to conſult their own 
minds, and to compare their own feelings. As this has been al- 
ready ſpoken of ®, we ſhall not dwell upon it; we only mention: it 
ay 8 ent * in FOOTY morn 


"thats parents may . fins: that, if they 3 were to alle chil- 
dren to choole upon every trifling occaſion for themſelves, they 
would become wilful and troubleſome ; this certainly will be the 
effoct, if we make them think that there is a pleaſure in the exerciſe 
of free-will, independently of any good that may be obtained by 
Judieious choice, 5* Now, my dear, you ſhall have yoer choice! 
% You ſhall chooſe for yowſelf! You ſhall have your Free choice!” 
are ex preſſions that may be pronounced in ſuch a tone, and with 
ſuch an emphaſis to a child, as immediately to excite a ſpecies of 
triumphant ecſlaſy from the mere idea of having. his own free 
choice. By a different accent and emphaſis we may repreſs the 
ideas of triumph, and, without intimidating the pupil, we may turn 
his mind ta the difficulties, rather than the glory of bein gi in a ſitua» 
es (fe Sdn | t 00h 42 ltc 


We man not by ſurpriſed at the 8 gia of children; 
their: miſtakes when they firſt are allowed to make a choice are 
inevitable; all their ſenſations are new to them, conſequently 
they cannot judge of what they ſhall like or diſlike. If ſome of 
Lord Macartney's ſuite had, on his return from the late embaſſy to 
n brou n+ home Toes plant whoſe man was þ ma un- 

3 
* V. | Taſte and Imagination; e | 
TS, known 


1 
- 
(1 

f 
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known to Europeans, would it have: ben poſlible for the great - 
eſt philoſopher in England to have decided, if he had been aſked, 
/ whether he ſhould like the unknown perfume? Children for the 
firſt five or ſix years of their lives are in the ſituation of this philo- 
| ſopher, relatively to external objects. We ſhould never reproach- 
fully fay to a child, You aſked to ſmell ſuch a thing; you aſked 
eto ſee ſuch a thing; and now you have had your wiſh, you don't 
like them! How can the child poſſibly judge of what he ſhall 
like or diſlike, before he has tried? Let him try experiments upon 
his own. feelings; the more accurate knowledge be acquires, the 


| Hey he wil be enabled to en Bru dei * You ny e 


ths — to which 15 is l farmitiariſed 3 this WY coun- 
teract that love of novelty which is oſten found dangerous to pru- 
dence; if the mind i is employed i in Ne it cannot be daz- 
N zled byr new _ | by ys . 


.F 


Children often 1 imagine, that what they ie foe the proſent mi- 
nute they ſhall continue to like for ever; they have not learnt 
from experiment, that the moſt agreeable ſenſations fatigue, if they 
are prolonged or frequently repeated; they have not learnt, that all 
violent ſtimuli are followed by wearineſs or ennui. The ſenſible 
preceptor will not inſiſt upon his pupil's knowing theſe things by 
inſpiration, or will he expect that his aſſertions or prophecies 
ſhould be implicitly believed; he will wait till the child Feels, and 
at that moment he will excite his pupil to obſerve his own. fee 
ings. You, thought that you ſhould never be tired of [ſmelling 
+ that roſe, or of looking at that picture; now you perceive that 


0 00; are tired: eee this: it may be of uſe to you another 


( 


« time.” x this 45. in a friendly manner, it will not pique. 


the child to defend bi * choice, but it will * his 1 | 


On.” 5 e 5 : W 
| | | _ 9 | 
Wem TY are den e for their: im 80 in pre- 
ferring a ſmall preſent pleaſure to a large diſtant advantage; this error 
alſo ariſes from inexperience,” not from want of judgment, or de- 


ficiency in ſtrength of mind. When that which has been the 


future has in its turn become preſent, children begin to have ſome 
idea of the nature of time, and they can then form ſome compari- 
ſons between the value of preſent and future pleaſures. This is a 
very flow proceſs; old people calculate and depend upon the 
diſtant future more than the young, not always from their in- 
creaſed wiſdom or prudence, but merely from their increaſed ex- 
perience, and conſequent belief that the future will in tine arrive. 


It is imprudent in old people to depend upon the future; if they 


were to reaſon upon the chance of their lives, they ought not to be 
ſecure of its arrival; yet habit in this inſtance, as in many others, 
is more powerful than reaſon; in all the plans of elderly people 
there is ſeldom any error from impatience as to the future; there 
often appear groſs errors in their ſecurity as to its arrival. If theſe 
oppoſite habits could be mixed i in the minds of the old, 1 of oy 
young, it would yo for their mutual Romy OTOL. CET 


It 3 poſible to inf . experience into the mind; our Rs | 


muſt feel for themſelves : but: by teaching them to. obſerve their 


own feelings we may abridge their labour; a few leſſons will teach 


a great deal when they are proper| y applied, To teach-children 
to calculate and compare their preſent and future pleaſures, we 


may begin by fixing ſhort intervals of time for our experiments; 


— 
8 # 


an 


25 5 | 
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— a. ay, a week; perhaps, are periods of time to which 

_ their imagination will-cably extend; they can meaſure and com- 
- pare their feelings within theſe paces of time, and we may lead 
them to obſerve their own errors in not providing for the future. 
5 Nor- Friday is come; laſt Monday you thought Friday would 
never come. If you had not cut away all your pencil laſt 
„% week, you. would have had ſome left to 5 with et 
4% Another time you will manage better,” 10 


7 We Gould alſo end, PUT prively . f any given 
pleaſure; before and after the period of its arcival. - ** You thought - 
_ 4 laſt ſummer that you ſhould like making inow-balls i in winter, 
; « better than waking bay in ſummer. Now you have made 
e ſnow balls to-day 3 and you remember what you felt when you | 
i were making bay laſt ſummer; do you hke the ſuow-ball 
„ pleaſure, or the 1 Farne the beſt ih V. nA $ 
Gym alas. £ 
If our mls, whe chey TER hoy: * to make, profer : a 
mal preſent gratification ta a great future pleaſure, we ſhould not 
at the moment of their decifion reproach their imprudence, but 
we thould fleadily:make them abide by their choice; and when the 
time arrives at which the. greater pleaſure might bave been en- 
joyed, we ſhould remark the circumſtance, but. not with a tone of 
reproach, far it is their affair not ours. -<. You preferred having * 
„ ſheet of paper the moment you wanted it laſt week, to the 
0 Nen a quire of paper this weck. Oh, but,” ſays the 
child, I Wanted a ſheet of paper very much then, but I did not 
1 conſider how ſoon this week would come; I with I had choſen 
. * the _ 66 Then remember what you feel now, and you 
« will 
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& amn be able to chooſe better vpon another oecafion. We 


ſhould always refer to the pupils own feelings, and look forward to 
their future advantage; ; the reaſon why ſo few young people at- 
tend to advice is, that their preceptors do not bring it actually home 


to their feelings; it is uſeleſs to reproach for paſt irmprudence ; the 


child fees the error as plainly as we do; all that can be done is to 


make 1 it a leflon for the Torare. E 


10 4 geometrician the words by prope tion 77 ſtand Br a 
whole demonſtration : if he recollects that he has once gone over 
the demonſtration, he is ſatisfied of its truth, and without verifying 


It again, he makes uſe of it in making out the demonſtration of a 


new propoſi tion. In moral reaſoning we proceed i in the ſame man- 
ner; we recollect the reſult of our paſt experiments, and we refer 


to this moral demonſtration in folving a new problem. In time, 
by frequent practice, this operation is performed ſo rapidly by the 


mind, that we ſcarcely perceive it, and yet it guides our actions. A 
man in walking acroſs the room keeps out of the way of the tables 
and chairs, without perceiving that he reaſons about the matter; J 
a ſober man avoids hard drinking, becauſe he knows it to be hurt- 
ful to his health; but he does not every time he refuſes to drink 
go over the whole train of reaſoning which firſt decided his deter- 


mination. A modern philoſopher * calls this rapid ſpecies of rea- 
ſoning intuitive analogy ;” applied to the buſineſs of life, the 


French call it tact. Senſible people have this tact in higher 5 


fection than others, and prudent people govern themſelves by 
more an mak þ than others : by the. methods which we hays 


5 recommended, 
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> : 80 mende. we. Shove it may be e © cultivated i in nearly 
ne . 


5 * 7 N v 
* 


— 


1 Rouffzü, 0 ee g his contempt 10 thoſe who: ack habit 


0 only guide of action, goes, as he is apt to do in the heat of 
declamation, into the error oppoelite to that which be ridicules. 5 


2 — i 


e 5 The only habit,” cries he, that I wiſh my Emilius to have, 


4 js the habit of having no habits.” Emilius would have been a 
ſtirange being, had he literally accompliſhed his preceptor s wiſh. 
To go up ſtairs would have been a moſt operoſe, and to go down 
ſtairs a moſt tremendous affair to Emilius, for as he was to have 
no habits, between every ſtep of the ſtairs new deliberations muſt 


Bo - take place, and freſh deciſions of the judgment and will enſue. 


In his moral judgments Emilius would have had as much uſeleſs 


LS - labour. Habit ſurely is neceſſary, even to thoſe who make reaſon 


the ultimate judge of their affairs. Reaſon is not to be appealed 
to upon every trivial occaſion, to rejudge the ſame cauſe a million 
of i times. Muſt a man, every time he draws a ſtraight line, repeat 
to himſelf, % a right line is that which lieth evenly between its 
« points . Muſt he rehearſe the propoſitions of Euclid, inſtead 
of ailing himſelf of their prapical uſe? 


« Os caſt 4 6 a 3 upon a ſtraight 

| 4 line?“ is the apoſtrophe with which the croſs-legged em- 
peror of Barbary, ſeated on his throne of rough deal boards, ac- 

coſts every learned ſtranger who frequents his court. In the courſe 
of his reigu, probably, his Barbaric majeſty may have reiterated = 

the demonſtration of this favourite propoſition, which he learned 


| from a French furgeon, about five ane times; but his majeſty's 
5 EM „„ | underſtanding 


A . x 5 ORE © a 
2 
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undenfanditig is not materially i improvec by theſe recitals ; ; his 


ee learning i is confined, we are told, to this: ſingle propo- 
ſition. - $ 8 1 


It 8 have been ſcarcely worth while to have ſingled out for 
combat this paradox of Rouſſeau's concerning habit, i it had not 
preſented itſelf in the formidable form of an antitheſis. A falſe 


maxim conveyed in an antitheſis is dangerous, becauſe it is cafily 


1 and repeated, « and it quickly paſſes current in conver- 1 


s 


But to return to our fabje@, of which 1 we | have nn loſt. 
fight, Imprudence does not always ariſe from our neglect of our 
paſt experience, or from our forgetting to take the future into our 
calculations, but from falſe aſſociations, or from paſſion, Objects 
often appear different to one man, from what they do to the reſt of 
the world: this man may reaſon well upon what the majority of 
reaſonable people agree to call falſe appearances ; he may follow 
ſtriectly the conviction of his own underſtanding, and yet the 
world will ſay that he acts very imprudently. To the taſte or 
ſmell of thoſe who are in a fever, objects not only appear, but 
| really are to the patients different from what they appear to per- 3 3 
ſons in ſound bealth ; in the fame manner to the imagination, ob- ERR 
jects have really a different value in moments of enthuſiaſm, from 1 
what they have in our cooler hours, and we ſearcely can believc 
that our view of objeéts will ever vary. It is in vain to oppoſe 
| reaſon to falſe aſſociations, we muſt endeavour to combat. one ſet 
of aſſociations by another, and to alter the ſituation, and con- 
a R e 


— 
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ſequentiy, the views # of the miſtaken brd W . 
| | ſtance, that a -ichild had been in a coach and ſix upon ſome 

Pleaſant excurſion (it is an improbable thing, but we may ſuppoſe = 
e ſoppoſe that a child had enjoyed from ſome acci- 

dlelental circumſtances an extraordinary degtce of pleaſure in a coach 

and ſix, he might afterwards long to be in a ſimilar vehicle, from 

| a miſtaken notion, that it could confer happineſs. Here we ſhould 

not oppoſe the force of reaſoning to a falſe aſſociation, but we 

id counteract the former afſociatign, | Give the child an equal 
quantity of amuſement when he is not in a coach and ſix, and then 
he will form freſh pleaſurable aſſociations with other objects which 
5 may balance his firſt prepoſſeſſion. If you oppoſe reaſon ineffec- 
V tually to paſtion © or taſte, you bring the voice and power of reaſon 
Ta into di ſeredit With your pupil. When you have changed his view 
of things, you may then reaſon with him, and ſhow bim the cauſe 

« of 175 2 75 vor = 8 Dy | 


| 


In the excellent fable of the Fila that \ was FAT) on. one 25 de 
cha filver . on the. other, the two diſputants never could have 
Fab until they changed places. When you have in ſeveral i in- 

tances proved by experiment that you judge more prudently 
than your pupil, he will be ftrongly 1 to liſten to your 
counſels, and then your experience will be of real uſe to him ; he 
will argue from it with ſafety and ſatisfaction. When, after re- 
= ; covering from fits of paſſion or enthuſiaſm, you have upon ſeveral 
=—_ of occaſions convinced bim, that your admonitions would have pre- 
—_ ., -. * vented him from the pain of repentance, he will recollect this 
> When he again feels the firſt riſe of paſſion in his mind, and he 
may in that lucid moment avail himſelf of your calm reaſon, and 
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dhe avoid the eld of extravagant paſſions. That unfortunate 
French monarch *, who was liable to temporary fits of frenſy, 


learned to Wend thin approachin g malady, and often requeſted his 
_ friends to diſarm * leſt he ä injure * of his attendants. 


In a st which precludes the uſe of reaſon, it was poſſible 
for this humane patient to foreſee the probable miſchief he might 

do to his fellow creatures, and to take prudent meaſures againſt 

his own violence; and may not we expect, that thoſe who are early 
accuſtomed to attend to their own feelings, may prepare againſt 
the extravagance of their own paſſions, and avail themſelves of the 
regulatiog's advice of their temperate friends? 8 


1 


In the e of girls we muſt teach thera much more 
caution than is neceſſary to boys: their prudence muſt be more the 
reſult of reaſoning than of experiment; they muff truſt to the ex- 
perience of others, they cannot always have recourſe to what 
eng bw to be, they muſt adapt themſelves to what is. They cannot 
rectify the material miſtakes in their condu& +. Timidity, a cer- > 
tain tardineſs of deciſion, and reluctance to act in public ſituations, 1 - 

are not confidered as defects in a woman's character; her pauſing 
prudence does not to a man of diſcernment denote imbecility, but 
appears to him the graceful auſpicious characteriſtic of female vir- ; 
tue. There is always more probability, that women ſhould en- | 
danger r their own e by a qr chan by forbearance. 


* + Charles vi. 


18 


1 40 « No penance can abſolve Wale alley 3 
Nor tears, that waſh out fin, can bre me-“ 


1 Promptitude 
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| Promptitude of: choice is ſeldom expeted from the female ſex ; 
they ſhould 'avail themſelves of the leiſure that is: permitted to 
_  themn for reflection. Begin nothing of which you have not 
well conſidered the end,“ was the piece of advice for which 
the. Eaſtern Sultan & paid a purſe of gold, the price ſet upon it by 
"A; tage. The monarch did not repent. of his purchaſe. 3 
„„ maxim ſhould be.engraved upon the memory of our female pupils = 
Sed buy the repeated, leflons of education. We ſhould even in trifles 
n circumſtance which can tend to make girls venture- 
dome, which aun encourage them to truſt to their good fortune, 
8 inſtead of relying on their own prudence. Marmontel's tale, enti- 
tled . Heureuſement,” is a witty, but ſurely not a moral tale. 
| - Girls ſhould be diſcouraged from hazarding opinions in general 
„ converſation, but amongſt their friends they ſhould be excited to 
„ reaſon with accuracy and with temper T. It is really a part of a 
woman's prudence to have command of temper; if: ſhe has it not, 
her wit and ſenſe will not have their juſt value in domeſtic life. 
Calphurnia, a Roman lady, uſed to plead her own cauſes before 
the ſenate, and we are informed, that ſhe became ſo trouble- | 
„ ſome and confident, that the judges. decreed that thenceforward 
% no woman ſhould. be. ſuffered to plead,” Did not t this * 
make an jnprudent uſe of her talents? | | 


8 the 8 of friends, GY on al matters of e young 
women ſhould be excited to reaſon about their own feelings. 
There is no reaſoning about taſte,” is a pernicious maxim; 
if there was more reaſoning, there would be leſs diſputation upon 
this are. K women n queſtioned their own avs or allowed 
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their friends to queſtion them concerning the reaſons of their 
preferences and averſions, there would not probably be ſo 
many love matches, and ſo few love marriages. It is in vain to 

expect, that young women ſhould begin to reaſon miraculouſly, at 
the very moment that reaſon is wanted in the guidance of their 
conduct: we ſhould alſo obſerve, that women are called upon for 
the exertion of their prudence at an age when young men are 
ſcarcely ſuppoſed to poſſeſs that virtue; therefore women ſhould 
be more early, and more carefully educated for the purpoſe, The 
important deciſions of a woman's life are often made before ſhe is 
twenty; a man does not come -upon the theatre of public life, 
where moſt of his ee is ſhewn, till he is much older. „ 


Economy i is in women an 7 ntl e » virtue. Some 
women have a fooliſh love of expenſive baubles ; a taſte which a 
very little care, probably, i in their early education, might have pre- 
vented. We are told, that when a collection of three hundred 
and fifty pounds was made for the celebrated Cuzzona to ſave her 
from abſolute want, ſhe immediately laid out two hundred pounds 

of the money in the purchaſe of a /bell cap, which was then in 
faſhion *. Prudent mothers will avoid ſhewing any admiration of 
8 pretty trinkets before their young daughters, and they will op- 
poſe the ideas of utility and durability to the mere caprice of 
faſhion, which ereates a taſte for beauty, as it were, by proclama- 
tion. Suck a thing is pretty, but it is of no uſe, Such a 
« thing is pretty, but it will ſoon wear out: a mother may fay ; 


and ſhe ſhould pron the truth of her aſſertions to her r 
* Mes, Raze Rogl® Sraceymy, vill . U. 105 5 | | 
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| Economy is. uſually” confined to the management of money, 
but it may be ſhewn on many other octaſions | economy may be 


_ exerciſed in taking care of whatever belongs to. us; children ſhould 


have the care of their on clothes, and if they are negligent of 


What is in their charge, this negligence ſhould not be repaired by 
ſervants or friends, they ſhould feel the 1 


eal natural conſequences 
of their own neglect, but no other puniſhment ſhould be inflicted ; 


and they ſhould be leſt to make their own reflections upon their 


errors and misfortune es, undiſturbed by the reproaches of their 
friends, or by the ptoſing moral of a governeſs or preceptor. We 


tecommend, for we muſt deſcend 1 to theſe trifles, that girls ſhould 


be ſupplied with an independent ſtock of all the little things which 
are in daily uſe; houſewifes and pocket books well ſtored with 
uſeful implements; and there ſhould be no lending“ and borrow- 
ing amongſt children. It will be but juſtt to provide our pupils with 


convenient places for the preſervation and arran gement of their 
little goods, 1 Order i is neceſſary to economy, and we cannot more 
certainly create a taſte for order, than by ſhewing early its ad- 


vantages in practice as well as in theory. The averſion to old 
things ſhould, if poſſible, be prevented in children ; we ſhould not 


expreſs contempt for old things, but we ſhould treat them with 
increaſed reverence, and exult in their having arrived under our 


protection to ſuch a creditable age. I have had ſuch a hat 


4 ſo long, therefore it does not fignify what becomes of it !” is 


the ſpeech of a promiſing. little ſpendthrift. T hive taken care 
of my hat, it has laſted ſo long; o; and 1 hope I ſhall make it laſt 


« Jonee is the exuſtation” of 2 young economiſt, in which his 


prudent friends ſhould ſympathiſe, , 1 
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% Waſte not, want not,” is an excellent motto in an Engliſh 
nobleman's kitchen . The moſt opulent parents ought not to be 
aſhamed to adopt it in the economic education of their children; 


early habits of care, and an early averſion and contempt for the 


ſelfiſh ſpirit of waſteful extravagance, may preſerve the fortunes, 


and, what is of far more WET: the FRO and "_ of 


mind, of noble n 


| We hive laid, thiit-2 economy cannot be exerciſed without chil - 
dren's having the management of money, Whilſt our pupils are 
young, if they are educated at home, they cannot have much. real 
occaſion for money; all the neceſſaries of life are provided for 
them; and if they have money to ſpend, it muſt be probably laid 
out on ſuperfluities. | This is a bad beginning. Money ſhould be 


repreſented to our pupils as what it really is, the conventional ſign ; 


of the value of commodities ; before children are acquainted with 
the real and comparative value of any of theſe commodities, it is 
ſurely imprudent to truſt them with money. As to the idea that 
children may be charitable and generous in the diſpoſal of money, 
we have expreſſed our ſentiments fully upon this ſubje& already +. 
We are however ſenſible, that when children are ſent to any 
ſchool, it is adviſable to ſupply them with pocket-money enough to 
put them upon an equal footing with their companions; otherwiſe 
we might run the hazard of inducing. worle faults than extrava- 
ee or envy. 


Voung people n are educated at home foul, as much as 


„ Lord Scarſdale's, Keddleſton, ate! 4 v. Cour apa 
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| poſiible, bs emed to take a fad EY in all the domeſtic 
bes. Parental reſerve in money matters is extremely impo- 
litic; as Mr. Locke judiciouſſy obſerves, that a father, who wraps 
his affairs up in myſtery, and who views his ſon with jealous 
« eyes, as à perſon who is to begin 10 hoe when he dies, muſt 
make him an enemy by treating him ay ſuch. A frank ſimplicity 
and cordial dependence upon the integrity and upon the ſympathy 


of their children, will enſure to parents their diſintereſted friend - 


ſhip. Ignorance is always more to be dreaded than knowledge. 
Voung people, who are abſolutely ignorant of affairs, who have no 
idea of the relative: expence of different modes of living, and of the 
various wants of a family, are apt to be extremely unreaſonable in 
the imaginary diſpoſal of their parent's fortune; they confine their 

view merely to their own expences. I only ſpend. ſuch a ſum,” 

they ſay, and ſurely that is nothing to my father's income.“ 
They conſider only the abſolute amount of what they ſpend, they 
cannot compare it with the number of other expences which are 
neceſſary for the reſt of the family; they do not know theſe, there- 
fore they can not perceive the proportion which it is reaſonable 
that their expenditure ſhould bear to the whole. Mrs. D'Arblay, 
in one of her excellent novels, has given a ſtriking. picture of the 
ignorance in which young women ſometimes leave their father's 
houſe, and begin, to manage in life for themſelves, without know 
ing any thing of the powers of money. Camilla's imprudence 
muſt chiefly be aſcribed-to her i ignorance. Voung women ſhould 
be accuſtomed. to keep the family accounts, and their arithmetic 
| ſhould not be merely a ſpeculatiye ſcience ; they ſhould learn the 
price of all neceſſaries, and of all luxuries; they ſhould learn what 
| Juxzuries are ſuited to.their fortune agd rank, what degree of ex- 
n in dreſs | is eſſential to a regularly neat me, and _ 
mu 
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ma be, the increaſed expence and temptations; of faſhion i in dif- 
ferent ſituations; they ſhould not: be ſuffered to imagine that they 
can reſiſt theſe temptations more than others, if they get into 
company above their rank, or ſhould they have any indiſtinct idea, 
that by ſome wonderfull y economical operations they can make a 
given ſum of money go farther than others can do. The ſteadi- 
neſs of calculation will prevent all theſe vain notions; and young 
women, when they ſee in ſtubborn figures what muſt be the con- 
ſequence of getting into ſituations where they muſt be tempted 
to exceed their means, will probably begin Mg WO s. ent of * 
n, the danger: „ 1 
- Moſt 1 think that their * are more e diſpoſed to extra- 
vagance than their daughters; ; the ſons are uſually expoſed: to 
greater temptations. . Young men excite one another to expence, 
and to a certain careleſſneſs of economy, which aſſumes the name 
of ſpirit, while it often forfeits all pretenſions to juſtice. A pru- 
dent father will never, from any falſe notions of forming his ſon 
curly to good company, introduce him to aſſociates whoſe only merit 
is their rank or their fortune. Such companions will lead a weak 
young man into every ſpecies of extrayagance, and then deſert and 
ridicule him in the hour of diſtreſs, If a young man has a taſte 
for literat ure, and for rational ſociety, his economy will be ſecured 
fimply, becauſe his pleaſures will not be expenſive, or will they 
be dependent upon the caprice of faſhionable aſſociates. The inter- 
mediate ſtate between that of a ſchoolboy and a man is the dan- 
gerous period, in which taſte for expence is often acquired, before 
the means of gratifying it are obtained. Boys liſten with anxiety 
to the converſation of thoſe. who are a few years older than them- 
ſelves, From this converſation they _-_ information rel) * 8 
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which, though often erroneous, they le- 
ain tbat tkeir older friends 
xpences are not ne- 


= 5 5 7 N 2 Aires ie be ene 5s it i in 1 | 
3 may affure them that ſuch and fuck: frivolous expe 


=_ * cefliry to the well-being of a man it 
oO © opktiion of the younger counfef; they” 
_ changed face their parents were young, that they miſt 'not'go- 
= vern rhemſelves by antiquated otlanh: but by the ſchemme of 
; = economy which happens to be the faſhion of the day. During 


—_—_ this 1boyiſh ſtate parents s thould' be particularly ttentive to the 
" En. company: which: their ſons keep; and they fond free quently in 
. bed de 86 with ſenſible, but not with moroſe or old faſhibned 
1 people, lead to the ſubject of economy, and openly diſcuſs and 
| ſettle the moſt effential points. | At the fame time a father fould 
: not intimidate his ſon with the idea that nothing but rigid 
economy can win bis parental favour; his parental favour ſhould 
er ew His fon, that he 
is aware of the great te | young man i is'expoſed 
3% going'frft into the world 5 ke ſhould thew him, both*that he is - 


wt be i mereenery objeRt 3 he ſhould x 


18 4 


* 


c confidence S n and that he yet knows the 
8 . x6ence. If he expect from his Toh uner- 
1 or — be daes Werd and he wilf, perhaps, create 
5 „ an apprehenſion of his diſpieaſere, * which inay chil and repreſs : =: 
. io gen vous confidence In all bis chili, and in all fis youthful | 


2 Fes, a ſon honld be habitually inclined to turn to his father 
| A : | uibent friend. Apply to me if ever you get into 
= LE y / difficultics, and you will aways find me your moſt in- 
1 —- frien were the words of # father to a child of twelve 

1 ; 1s the; pronounced with fuch encouraging benevolence, that 


—_ they were never HOI IEPA to whom they Were ad. 
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Bete young man goes into the world, it will be a great ad- 
vantage to him to have ſome ſhare in the management of his 
father 's affairs; by laying out money for another perſon he will 
acquire habits of care, which will be uſeful to him afterwards in his 
-own affairs,” A father, whois building, or improving grounds, Who 
18 carrying on works of any fort, can eaſily allot ſome portion of 

the b buſineſs to his ſon, as an exerciſe for his judgment and pru- 
. dence. He ſhould hear and ſee the eſtimates of workmen, and he 
Should, as ſoon as he has collected the neceffary facts, form eſtimates 
of his own, before he hears the calculation of others: this power e of 
eſtimating will be of great advantage to gentlemen, it will circum- 
 fcribe their wiſhes, and it N protect t the low frauds of de- 


ſigning workmen. | ; 


It may Sem trivial, but we cannot forbear to 83 youn 8 

people to read the newſpapers of the day regularly: they will keep 
up by theſe means with the current of affairs, and they will exer- 
cife their judgment upon intereſting buſineſs, and large objects. 
The ſooner boys acquire the ſort of knowledge neceſſary for the 
| converſation of ſenfible men the better; they will be the leſs expoſed 
to feel falſe ſhame, Falſe Thame, the conſtant attendant upon ig- 
norance, often leads young men into imprudent expences; when, 
upon any occaſion, they do not know by any certain calculation to 
What any expence may amount, they are aſhamed to inquire mi- 
nutely. From another ſort of weakneſs they are aſhamed to reſiſt 
the example or importunity of numbers; againſt | this weakneſs, 
the ſttong defire of preſerving the good opinion of eſtimable friends 
is the beſt prefervative. The taſte for the eſteem of ſuperior cha- 


ee the mind of fondneſs for vulgar applauſe, , 
S085 We 
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We have in the very firſt chapter. of this book, * of the 
og FO. of the paſſion for gaming, and the precautions that we have _ 
35 5 recommended in early education will, it is hoped, prevent the dif- 

—_ 4 order from appearing in our: pupils as they grow up... ; Occupations 
V | for. the underſtanding, and objects for the. affeQions, will preclude 
. . all deſire for the violent ſtimulus of the gaming table. It may be 
VV ſaid, that mauy men of ſuperior abilities, and of generous: ſocial | 
C tempers, become gameſters. They do ſo, becauſe they have ex- 
5 | hauſted other pleaſures, and they. have been accuſtomed. to ſtrong 
˙tm ! excitemeuts. Such excitements do not Were n to hap- 
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len was an chan Eſſiy o on i Proſedts, publiſhed fon years 
ago by an anonymous writer, which we think would make a great 
impreſſion | upon any young perſons of good ſenſe. We do not 
VWiſh to repreſs the generous enterpriſing ardour of youth, or to 
155 confine the ideas to the narrow circle of which ſelf mult be the 
centre. Calculation will ſhew what can be-done, and how it cat 
be done ; ; and thus the individual, without injury to himſelf, may, 
if he wiſh it, yo extenſively; for the good of his fellow 

| creatures. f 


11 is ſcarcely poſſible; that the mean u paſſion of avarice ſhould 

| exiſt in the mind of any young perſon who has been tolerably 
well educated; but too much pains cannot be taken to preſerve 
that domeſtic felicity, which ariſes from entire confidence and 
ſatisfaction amongſt the individuals of a family with regard to pro- 
perty. Exactneſs in accounts and in buſineſs relative to property, 
far from = being e el friends nl relations, are, we 
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think, peculiarly agreeable, and eſſential to the continuance of 
Frank intimacy. | We ſhould, whilſt our pupils are young, teach 
them a love for exactneſs about property; a reſpect for the rights 
of others, rather than a tenacious anxiety about their o.w.u. When 
young people are of a proper age to manage. money and property of 
their own, let them know preciſely what they can annually ſpend ; 
in whatever form they receive an income, let that income be cee i 
tain: if preſents of pocket money or of dreſs are from time to | 5 
time made to them, this creates expectation and uncertainty ĩn 
their minds. All perſons who have a fluctuating revenue are dif- 
| poſed to be imprudent aud extravagant. It is remarkable, that 
the Weſt Indian planters, whoſe property is a kind of lottery, are 
extravagantiy diſpoſed to ſpeculation; in the hopes of a favourable 
ſeaſon they live from year to year in unbounded profuſion. It is 
curious to obſerve, that the propenſity to extravagance exiſts in 
thoſe who enjoy the greateſt affluence, and in thoſe who have felt 
the greateſt diſtreſs. Thoſe who have little to loſe are reckleſs 
about that little; and any uncertainty as to the tenure of property, 7 
or as to the rewards of induſtry, immediately operates, not only to 
depreſs activity. but to deſtroy prudence. Prudence, ſays Mr. 
Edwards, is a term that has no place in the negro vocabulary; 
66. inſtead of truſting to what are called the p provi/i ions, 
« which are: ſafe from the hurricanes, the negroes, in the cul- 
4 tivation of their own lands, truſt more to plaintain-groves, corn, 
«© and other vegetables that are liable to be deſtroyed by ſtorms, 
When they earn a little money, they immediately gratify their 
palate with ſalted meats and other proviſions, which are to them 
«6. delicacies... The idea of accumulating; and of being ecotiomic =» 


66 in order to accumulate, is unknown to Tay poor ſlaves, who 
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* \ hold their lands by-thb moſt undertani bi ull te dure . We are 
1 the erehtien of the negro's in- 


ry, nd the ae of his life, + fold! Public auction to pay his 
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and who merely live to bear the 
| ittl: diſpoſed to be prudent. In à late publication, Mr. Col- 
2 66 W ere the Wee he tells us, 
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that theconſumption of oyſters, crabs, 
and pickled ſalmon, in London, or the management of the negro's 
ground in Jamaica, has little to do with a practical eſſay upon 
and prudence; but wWe hope, that we may be permitted 
to uſe theſe far fetched: ads ab aire: that the ſame cauſes 
act upon the mind independently of climate: they are men- 
tioned here to ſhew, that the little rr venue of voung people ought 
and certain. 5 91m e b was 1 ff Ho ade: 110 
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V. Edward” « Hiſtory of the WelIndic, | 
ts i Tris. the Police of the-Motropolis, 
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muſt 


+ V. a note in page 32 of 
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muſt at the ſame time keep their hearts open to the pleaſures of 
generoſity; economy and prudence wall put it in the power of the 
generous to give. 


6 The worth of every thing 
6 [2 pe "twill bring,” 


will! never be the venal maxim of thoſe who underſtand the nature 
of philoſophic prudence, The worth of money is to be eſtimated 
by the number of real pleaſures which it can procure : there are 
many which are not to be bought by gold ® ; theſe will never loſe 


| their pre-eminent value with perſons who have been educated both - 


to o reaſon and to feel. „ 


- — 


* 66 Tum from the glittering bribe your ſoornful eye, 


1 Nor ſell for gold what * can * buy.” 
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We admire the feti meat, notwithſlanSing the berg of deb ines. 
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CHAPTER X. 


>" Taz general POLY that we ſhould allociate pleaſure | 
with whatever we wiſh that our pupils ſhould purſue, and pain 
with whatever we wiſh that they ſhould avoid, forms, our readers 
will perceive, the baſis of our plan of education. This maxim, ap- 
plied to the cultivation of the underſtanding, or of the affections, 
wall, we apprehend, be Equally ſucceſsful; virtues, as well as abili- 
ties, or what is popularly called genius, we believe to be the reſult. 
of education, not the gift of nature. A fond mother will tremble 
at the idea, that ſo much depends upon her own care in the early 
education of her children; but, even though ſhe may be inexpe- 
rienced in the art, ſhe may be perſuaded that patience and per- 
ſeverance will ts her ſucceſs : even from her timidity we 
may propheſy favourably ; for, in education, to know the danger is 


| often to avoid it, The firſt ſteps require rather caution. and gentle 


kindneſs, than any difficult or laborious exertions; the female ſex 
are from their ſituation, their manners, and talents, peculiarly ſuited 
to the ſuperintendence of the early years of childhood. We have 


therefore, | in the firſt chapters of the preceding work, endeavoured, 
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to adapt our remarks. principally to female readers, and we ſhall 
think ourſelves happy if any. anxious mother feels their — 


9 willy. 8 


In the chapters on Toys, Taſks, 1 Attention, we have at - 
tempted to ſhow how the inſtruction and amuſements of children 
may be ſo managed as to coincide with each other. Play, we have 
obſerved, is only a change of occupation, and toys, to be per- 
manently agreeable to children, muſt afford them continued em- 
ployment. We have declared war againſt 7%, or rather againſt 
the train of melancholy ideas which, aſſociated with this word, 
ufually render it odious to the ears of the diſguſted ſcholas. By 
kind patience, and well-timed; diſtinct, and, above all, by ſhort 
Eſſons, a young child may be initiated 3 in the myſteries of learn- 
ing, and in the firft principles of knowledge, without fatigue, or pu- 
niſhment, or tears. No matter how little be learned in a given 
time, provide the pupil be not diſguſted; provided the wiſh to 
improve be excited, and the habits of attention be acquired. At- 
tention we confider as the faculty of the mind which i is eſſential to 
the « cultivation of al i its other Os. og 


- Ri is effcariat" to — in what are called accompliſhments, or 
talents, as well as to our progreſs'i in the laborious arts or abſtract 
ſciences. Believing ſo much to depend upon this faculty or habit, 
we have taken particular pains to explain the practical methods by 
which it way be improved. The general maxims, that the atten- 
tion of young people hoyld at firſt be exerciſed but for very ſhort. 
periods ; that they ſhould never be urged to the point of fatigue; 
that pleaſyre, eſpecially the great pleaſure of ſucceſs, ſhould be aſ- 


ſociated with the exertions of the pop; are re applicable to children 
I \ of 


» 


work of years. 


SUMMARY. „„ 
of all temnpers. The. care which has been recommended, in the uſe 
of words, to convey uniformly diſtinct ideas, will, it is hoped, be 
found advantageous. We have, without entering into the ſpecula- 
tive queſtion concerning the original difkerences of temper and 
genius, offered fuch obſervations as we thought might be uſeful in 


the education of the attention of vivacious, and indolent children; ; 
whether their idlenefs or indolence proceed from nature, or from 


miſtaken modes of inſtruction, we have been anxious to point 


out means of curin g their defects; and, from our ſucceſsful ex- 
petience with pupils apparently of oppoſite diſpolitidns, we have 
ventured to aſſert with ſome confidence, that no parent ſhould 
deſpair of correcting a child's defects, that no preceptor ſhould 
defpair of ba in his. pupil the ſpecies of abilities which his 
education ſteadily tends to form. Theſe are encouraging hopes, 
but not flattering promiſes. Having juſt opened theſe bright 
views to parents, we have pauſed to warn them, that all their ex- 
pectations, all their cares will be in vain, unlefs they have ſufficient 
| prudence and ſtrength of mind to follow a certain mode of conduct 
with reſpect to ſervants, and with reſpect to common acquaintance. 
More failures i private education lv been occafioned by the in- 
terference of ſervants and acquaintance, than from any other cauſe, 
It is irapotfible, we repeat it in the ſtrongeſt terms, it is impoſſible 
that parents can be foecefsful in the education of their children at 

| home, unleſs they have ſteadineſs enough to reſiſt all interference 
from viſſtors and acquaintance, who from thoughtleſs kiudneſs, or | 
a buſy deſtre to adminiſter advice, ate apt to counteract the 
views of a preceptor; and who often in a few minutes undo the 
When our papits have formed their frabits, and. 


have reaſon and experience ſufficient to guide then, let chem be 


w as free as air; let them cliooſe their friends and ln 
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let them fee the greateſt variety of characters, and hear the greateſt 
variety of converſation and opinions: : but whilſt they are. children, 
- whilſt they are deſtitute of the means to judge, their parents or 
preceptors muſt ſupply their deficient reaſon; ; and authority, with- 
out violence, ſhould direct them to their happineſs. They muſt 
ſee, that all who : are concerned in their education agree in the 
means of governing them ; in all their commands and prohibitions, 
in the diſtribution of praiſe and blame, of reward and puniſhment, 

there muſt be unanimity. Where there does not exiſt this unani- 
mity in families; where parents have not ſufficient firmneſs to 
| prevent the interference of acquaintance, and ſufficient prudence 
to keep children from all private communication with ſervants, we 
earneſtly adviſe that the children be ſent to ſome public {eminary 
of education. We have taken ſome pains to detail the methods 


5 by which all hurtful communication between children and ſervants 
in a well regulated family may be avoided, and we have aſſerted, 

from the experience of aboye twenty years, that theſe me 
baue been found not only bensberble, but Ts 


thods | 


In the 3 on . 8 and Truth, KW 3 
principle, that pleaſure ſhould excite to exertion and virtue, and 


that pain ſhould be connected with whatever we with our pupils 


to avoid, 18 applied to practice with a minuteneſs of detail which 


we knew not how to avoid. 


Obedience we have conſidered as a 


relative, rather than as a poſitive virtue: before children are able 


to conduct themſelves, their obedience muſt be rendered habitual: J 


obedience alters its nature as the pupil becomes more and more 


| rational ; and the only method to ſecure the obedience, the wil- 
ing. enlightened obedience of rational beings, is to convince them 


| by experience, that it tends to > their mne Truth depends 


en 
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upon example more than precept, and we have endeavoured to 
impreſs it on the minds of all who are concerned in education, 


that the firſt thing neceſſary to teach their pupils to love truth, is 


In their whole conduct to reſpect it themſelves. We have repro- 
bated the artifices ſometimes uſed by preceptors towards their pu- 
pils; we have ſhewn that all confidence is deſtroyed by theſe de- 


ceptions. May they never more be attempted ! May parents unite | 


in honeſt deteſtation of theſe practices! Children are not fools, and 
they are not to be governed like fools. Parents who adhere to the 


firm principle of truth, may be certain of the reſpe& and con- 


fidence of their children. Children who never ſee the example of 
fal ſehood, will grow up with a fi implicity of character, with an ha- 
bitual love of truth, that muſt ſurpriſe preceptors who have ſeen 
the propenſity to deceit which early appears in children who have 
had the misfortune to live with ſervants, or with perſons who have 
the habits of meanneſs and cunning. We have adviſed, that chil- 
| dren, before their habits are formed, ſhould never be expoſed to 
temptations to deceive; that no queſtions. ſhould be aſked them 


which hazard their young integrity ; that as they grow older they 


ſhould gradually be truſted ; and that they'ſhould be placed i in 


ſituations where they may feel the advantages both of ſpeak ing 


truth, and of obtaining a character for integrity. The perception 
of the utility of this virtue to the individual, and to ſociety, will 
confirm the habitual reverence in which our pupils have been 


taught to hold it. As young people become reaſonable, the nature 
of their habits and of their education ſhould be explained to them, 
and their virtues, from being virtues of cuſtom, ſhould be rendered 
virtues of choice and reaſon, It is eaſier to confirm good habits by 
the conviction of the underſtanding, than to induce habits in con- 


{quence of that conviction, This principle we have purſued in 
N . e 
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the chapter on Rewards and Puniſhments; we 1 not conſidered 
puniſhment as vengeance or retaliation, but as pain infſicted with 
the regſonaòle bope of procuring fome futare: advantage to the delin- 
quent, or 10 fociety. The ſmalleſt poſſible quantity of pain that can 
effect this purpoſe, we ſuppoſe, muſt, with all juſt and humane 
perſons, be the meaſure of puniſhment. This notion of puniſh- 
ment, both for the fake of the preceptor and the pupil, ſhould be 
dlearly explained as early as it can be made intelligzible. As to re- 
Wards, we da not wiſh that they ſhould be bribes ; they ſhould 
ſtimulate, without weakening the mind. The conſequences which 
naturally follow every ſpecies of good conduct, are the proper and 
- beſt rewards that we can deviſe; children whoſe underſtandings 
EE are cultivated, and whoſe tempers are not ſpoiled, will be y 
maagqe happy without the petty bribes which are adminiſtered daily 
ts ill educated, ignorant, over ſtimulated, and, conſequently, 
wretched and illhumoured children. Far from making childhood 
a ſtate of continual penance, reſtraint, and miſery, we with that it 
| ſhould be made a ſtate of uniform happineſs ; that parents and 
preceptors. ſhould treat their pupils with as much equality and 
| kindneſs as the improving reaſon of children juſtifies. The views 
of children ſhould be extended to their future advantage ® „and 
they ſhould conſider childhood as a part of their exiſtence, not as a 
certain number of years Which muſt be paſſed over before they can 
enjoy any of the pleaſures of life,” before they can enjoy any of the 
privideges' of grown up prople. Preceptors thould not accuſtom their 
pupils to what they call indulgence, but fhould give them bo. 
E degree of preſent pleaſure which is conſiſtent with their 
OY: OS.” ; Would it not be © folly © and cruelty to give pre- 


8 
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SUMMARY. I 


ſeut ane at the expence of a much larger Sonion of future 
pain? When children acquire experience and reaſons, they rejudge 
the conduct of thoſe who have educated them; and their confi- 
dence and their gratitude will be in exact proportion to the wiſ- 
dom and gs with which wan have been WTO LOSE 


1 was —— to explain at large theſs ideas of warde Ad 


f # 


puniſhments, that we might clearly ſee our way in the progreſs 
of education. After having determined, that our object is to obtain 
for our pupils the greateſt poſſible portion of felicity; after having 
obſerved, that no happineſs can be enjoyed in ſociety without the 
ſocial virtues, without the zul and the agreeable qualities; our 
view naturally turns to the means of forming theſe virtues, of en- 
ſuring theſe effential qualities. On our ſympathy with our fellow - 
creatures depend many of our ſocial virtues; from our ambition 

to excel our competitors ariſe many of our moſt «ſeful and agree- 
able actions. We have conſidered theſe principles of action as 
they depend on each other, and as they are afterwards ſeparated. 
Sympathy and ſenſibility, uninformed by reaſon, cannot be proper 
guides to action. We have endeavoured to ſhew how ſympathy 
may be improved into virtue. Children ſhould not ſee the de- 
formed expreſſion of the malevolent paſſions in the countenance of 
thoſe who liye with them : before the habits are formed, before 
ſympathy has any rule to guide itſelf, it is neceſſarily determined 
by example. Benevolence and affectionate kindneſs from parents 
to children firſt inſpire t the pleaſing emotions of love and gratitude, | 
Sympathy is not able to contend with paſſion or appetite: we 

ſhould therefore avoid placing children in painful competition with 
one another. We love thoſe from whom we receive pleaſure. To 


make children fond d of each Waben we muſt make them the cauſe 
| : of 
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of 2 to each other; ; we muſt place them in ſituations thaw 


no paſſion or appetite crofles. their natural ſympathy. We have 


Pokern of the difference between tranſient, convivial fympathy, 


and, that higher ſpecies. of ſympathy which, connected with 
eſteem, conſtitutes friendſhip. _ We have/ exhorted parents not to 


exhauſt imprudently the ſenſibility of their children ; not to laviſh 
careſſes upon their infancy, and eruelly to withdraw their kind- 


neſs when their children have learned to expect the daily ſtimulus ' 


of affection. The idea of exerciſing ſenſibility we have endea- 
voured to explain, and to ſhew, that if we require premature gra- 


ö titude and generoſity from young people, we ſhall only teach 
| them affectation and hy pocriſy. We have lightly touched on 


the dangers of exceſſive female ſenſibility, and have ſuggeſted, that 


uſeful, Aciye employments, and the cultivation of the reaſoning 
faculty, render pa a and a gala more  reſpeAable, a and 0 


leſs graceful. 2 
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" Ioctreating X vanity, pride, add atabition, we have been r more 0 
indulgent. to vanity, than our proud readers will approve. We 
hope, however, not to be miſunderſtood; we hope that we ſhall 


not appear to be admirers of that mean and ridiculous foible, 
Which! is anxioully concealed by all who. have any deſire to obtain 


eſteem. We cannot, however, avoid thinking it is a contradiction a 


to inſpire young people with a wiſh to excel, and at the ſame time 
to inſiſt upon their repreſſing all expreſſions of ſatisfaction if they 
ſucceed. The deſire to obtain the good opinion of others is a 


ſtrong motive to exertion: this defire cannot. be difcriminative in 


children before they have any knowledge of the. comparative value 
of different qualities, and before they can eſtimate the conſequent 


value of the applauſe of different individuals. | We have endea- 
V voured 


4 
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Youred 0 5: Mew how, from appealing at firſt ty the opinions of 

others, children may be led to form judgments of their own 
actions, and to appeal to their own minds for approbation. The 
ſenſe of duty and independent ſelf. complaceney may gradually be 

ſubſtituted in the place of weak, ignorant vanity. There is not 
much danger that young people, whoſe underſtandings are ien- 
8 proved, and who mix gradually with ſociety, ſhould not be able 
to repreſs thoſe offenſive expreſſions of vanity or pride, which are 
diſagreeable to the feelings of the“ impartial ſpectators. We 
ſhould rather let the vanity of children find its own level than 
attempt any artificial adjuſtments; they will learn propriety of 
manners from of ervation and experience; - we ſhould have pa- 
tience with their early unciviliſed preſumption, left we, by pre- 
mature reſtraints, check the energy of the mind, and induce the 
cold, feeble vice of hypocriſy. In their own family, among the 
friends whom they ought to love and eſteem, let children, with 
ſimple, unreſerved vivacity, expreſs the good opinion they have of 
| themſelves, It is infinitely better that they ſhould be allowed this 
1eceſſary  expanſio on of {elf-complacency i in the dompany of their 
ſuf periors, than that it ſhould be repreſſed b y the c cold hand of au- 
thority, and afterwards be diſplayed in Ing compan 
and ſycophants. | We have endedvoured | to diſtinguiſh e the | 
| Proper and iryproper uſe of praiſe as a motive in education: we 
| have a ſtimulus which, like all other excitements, 


is ; Erverable a or - pernicious, according, to the 9210 in which f it is bo 
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uſed, 94 the eee 4 in which it is W e ee WORE 


ME 
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—_ © knowledge. , It was effential, in the firſt place, to ſhew, how the 
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Pe - defire of knowledge was to be excited: what acquirements are moſt 
© defirable, and how they are to be moſt eaſily obtained, are the next 
. 0 . 5 * conſiderations, , In the chapters on Books—Claffical Literature and 
| ED” | © Grammar—Arithmetic and Geometry—Geog 
Ew OY nomy—Mechanics and Chemiſtry—we have je teeny 70 > tons, 
how a taſte for literature may early be infuſed into the minds of 
children, and how the rudiments of ſcience, and ſome. general 


| = e principles of knowledge, may be acquired, without diſguſting the 


äV•ß pupil, or fatiguing him by unceaſing application. We have, 


: 4 Bo V in ſpeaking of the choice of books for children, ſu Sgeſted the ge- 


neral principles, by which a ſelection may be ſafely made; and by 
* . minute, but we hope not invidious criticiſm, we have illuſtrated 
our principles ſo as to make them pradtically er. 


The examination _ M. Condillac s Cours I Etude was meant 
to illuſtrate: our own ſentiments, more than to attack a particular 

„ 5 Far from intending to Jepreciate. this author, we think 
3 ].! bigbly of his abilities; but we. thought it neceſſary 1 to point 
. out ſome practical errors in his mode of inſtruction. Without 
„ „ examples from real life, we ſhould have wandered, as many others 
1 N 1 ol ar ſuperior abilities have already wandered, i in the ſander land 
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. „5 ri; &c., all that we have ee pic deen to recall to pre- 
. ceptors the difficulties which they once experienced, and to trace 
Vöůw/ | thoſe early footſteps which time inſenſibly obliterates. How few 


: IT een their « own n fouls i into thy boſoms of i on 1 10 
Fre | | 18 * 2 1010 * 0 


. = „ poſſeſs, like Faruknaz i in the Perfian tale, the happy art of tra- 


„ Mechanics, Che- 


* 


SHA 7 EE 


We mal not ads the reader whom we _ dragged through 
| Garretion's Exerciſes, if we can ſave one trembling little pilgrim 


from that ſlough: of deſpond. We hope that the patient, 
quiet mode of teaching claſſical literature, that we have found to | | 

ſucceed in a few inſtances, may be found equally ſucceſsful in : : 9 

others; we are not conſcious of having exaggerated, and we 8 - 
cerely with that ſome intelligent, benevolent parents may verify | 

our- ns upon Tr own children. | 1 


5 The get difficulty which has baba; found in attempts to 
inſtruct children in ſcience has, we apprehend, ariſen from the 
: theoretic manner in which preceptors have proceeded. The 
| knowledge that cannot be immediately applied to uſe, has no in- 
tereſt for children, has no hold upon their memories; they may 
learn the principles of mechanics, or geometry, or chemiſtry ; ; but 
if they have no means of applying their knowledge, it is quickly 
forgotten, and nothing but the diſguſt connected with the recol- 
lection of uſeleſs labour remains in the pupil's mind. It has been 
our object, in treating of theſe ſubjects, to ſhew how they may 
be made intereſting to young people; and for this purpoſe we 
| ſhould point out to them, in the daily, active buſineſs of life, the 
praQtical uſe of ſcientific knowledge, Their ſenſes ſhould be'exer- 


_- ciſed in experiments, and theſe experiments ſhould be fGimple, i 


diſtinct, and applicable to ſome object in which our pupils are 


| immediately intereſted. We are not ſolicitous about the quantity. 


* — 
* 1 
* 


of knowledge that is obtained at any given age, but we are ex- _ 
tremely anxious that the deſire to learn ſhould continually in- | 3 
creaſe, and that whatever is taught ſhould be taught with that Z 
perſpicuity, which 1 improves the general underſtanding. If the firſt” EE 
principles of ſcience are once clearly vngleiond, there i is no dan- „ 

| 4 2 „ . go © on 
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ger that the pupil ſhould not, at any ſubſequent period-of his life, 


imprbve bis practical FO and, increaſe his RAO to prone 


8 br 
el OT. 4 448 Py 


: We have kitherto proceeded 8 Ateucßt vg. * com mparative 


atm. of public or private education. Whether children art 
to be educated at home, or to be ſent, to public ſeminarics, the 


ſame courſe of education, during the firſt years of their lives, 
ſhould be purſued; and the preparatory care of parents is eſſential 
to the ſucceſs, of the public preceptor. We have admitted the 
neceſſity of public ſchools, and, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, we 


acknowledge that many parents have it not in their power pro. 


perly to ſuperintend the private education of a family. We have 


earneſtly adviſed parents not to attempt private education without 


firſt calculating. the, difficulties of the undertaking; we have 
pointed out; that, by co-operating with the public inſtructor, pa- 


rents may aſſiſt in the formation of their children's characters, 


without undertaking the ſole management, of their claſſical in- 


ſtruction. A private education, upon a calm ſurvey of the advan- _ 
tages of both ſyſtems, we prefer, becauſe more is in the power of 


the private than of the public inſtructor. One uniform courſe of 
experience may be preſerved, and no examples, but thoſe which 
we wiſh to have followed, need be ſeen by theſe children who are 
brought. up at home. When we give our opinion in favour of 
private e education, e hope that all We have ſaid on ſervants and: 
on acquaintance. will be full i in the reader's recollection. No pri- 
vate education, we repeat it, can ſucceed without perfect unani- 
. ena, ang ee, eee all the individuals in 
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” higheſt 1 in rewarding the care of enlightened preceptors. 
"I _ and opulent parents, condeſcend to make your children 
happy; provide for yourſelves the cordial of domeſtic affection 


mid * that n of long life—old * 


* 
In what we ue ſaid of — maſters, and the value of 
female accompliſhments, we have conſidered not only what is the 
faſhion of to- day, but rather what i is likely to be the faſhion of ten 
or twenty years hence. Mothers will look back, and obſerve how 
much the ſyſtem of female education has altered within their own 
memory; and they will ſee, with : the prophetic eye of taſte,” 
what may probably. be the faſhion of another ſpring another 
race *. We have endeavoured to ſubſtitute the words domeffic 
happineſs inſtead of the preſent terms, © ſucceſs in the world 
„ fortunate eſtabliſhments,” &c. This will lead, perhaps, at firſt, * 
to ſome confuſion in the minds of thoſe who have been long uſed: 
to the old terms; but the new vocabulary has its advantages; the 
young and unprejudiced will, perhaps, perceive them, and ma- 
ternal tenderneſs will calculate with more preciſion, but not with 
leſs eagerneſs, the chances of happicgſs according to the new wand | 
oF tables of andern. 


ee e if any 7 of this pier than ever 
dee to open a book that has a practical title, will; we fear, be 

diſappointed in our chapters on Memory Imagination and Judg- 
ment. They will not find us the partizans of any ſyſtem, and 

| they will probably cloſe the volume with ſupercilious contempt, 
We endeavour to conſole ourſelves by the hope that men of leak 
2 4 Anetber ſpring, a d ei Bank: Fl 
| = ; and 
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an candour will be more indulgent; atid will view with more 
N . -complacency an attempt to collect from all metaphyſical writers 
3 e thoſe obſervations, which can be immediately of practical uſe in 
B \ ©, education. Without any pompous pretenſions, we have given a 
T' - | | ſketch of what we have been able to underſtand and aſcertain of 
_ the hiſtory of the mind. On ſome ſubjects the wiſeſt of our 


\ 


readers will at leaſt give us cvs; for” TY that we are 

=. 5 | E ee 43 Ty 

+ i e Wor 1 | 110 " 

4 We do not ſet that vigh value upon TREYES which ſas pre 
1 . are inclined to do. From all that we have obſerved, we 
5 believe that few people are naturally deficient in this faculty; 
1 though in many it may have been ſo injudiciouſly cultivated as to 
45 "induce the ſpeQators to conclude, that there was ſome original 
vx defect in the retentive power. The recollective power is leſs cul. 
8 tivated than it ought to be, by the uſual modes of education; and 
= | this i is one reaſon why ſo 4 pupils riſe above mediocrity. They 
1 i lay up treaſures for moths to corrupt ; they acquire a quantity of 
1 knowledge, they learn a multitude of words by rote, and they 
1 cannot produce a ſingle fact, or f ingle idea, in the moment when 
oo tit is wanted: they. collect, but they cannot combine. We 
=_  / bave ſuggeſted the means of cultivating the inventive faculty at 
2 „„ the ſame time that we ſtore the memory; we have ſhewn, that 
1 | on the order in which ideas are preſented to the mind depends the 
Mn a order in which they will recur to the memory; and we have 
1 1 . given examples from the hiſtories of great men and little children 
1 of the reciprocal aſſiſtance, which the memory and the inventive 
= „„ _ afford each other, e en 199% 

= In In ſpeaking of Taſte it has been our v to avoid prejudice 
= 3 and 
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SUMMARY. * 727 
and affectation. We have adviſed that children mould early be 


informed, that the principles of taſte depend upon caſual, arbitrary, 


variable aſſociations. This will prevent our pupils from falling 
into the vulgar error of being amazed and Sandal ;ed at the taſtes 


of other times and other nations. The beauties of nature and the 


productions of art, which are found to be moſt generally pleaſing, 
we ſhould affociate with pleaſure in the mind ; but we ought not 
to expect that children ſhould admire thoſe works of imagination 
which ſuggeſt inſtead of expreſſing ideas. Until children have ac- 


quired the language, until they have all the neceſſary trains of 


ideas, many of the fineſt ſtrokes of genius in oratory, poetry, and 
painting, muſt * them be nnn n 4 


" Ina W point of 'v view we have treated of the falſe affoviaticns 
which have early influence upon the imagination, and produce the 
furious paſſions and miſerable vices, The falſe aſſociations which 
firſt inſpire the young and innocent mind with the love of wealth, 


of power, or of what is falſely called pleaſure, are pointed out; 


and ſome practical hints are offered to parents, which it is hoped 
may. tend to preſerve their children from theſe moral inſanities. 


We do not think ps perſons who are 3 uſed to children By 


will quarrel v with us for what we have. fad of early prodigies of 


wit. g People, Who merely talk to children for the amuſement of 


the moment, may admire their 66 lively nonſenſe,” .; and will pro- 
bably think the ſimplicity of mind that we prefer is downright 


ſtupidity, The habit of reaſoning i is ſeldom learned by children 


who are much taken notice of for their ſprightly repartees; but 
we have obſerved, that children, after they have learned to rea 


as they grow. * ul become apquainted with the manners And 
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- euſtoms of the world, are by no means deficient" in talents for-con- 
verſation, and in that ſpecies of wit which depends upon the per- 
tion of analogy between e rather than a play upon words. 
At all events ve. would rather that our pupils ſhould be without 
th ee of un, than the e ſolid = eim _ oy judg- 
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r exttivate the Jadgment of "children, we inuſt dein by tescb⸗ 
them acturately to examine and compare ſuch external objects 
as are immediately obvious to their ſenſes; when they begin to 
argue, we mult be careful to make them explain their terms and 
abide by them. In books and converſation, they muſt avoid all 
bad reaſoning, nor ſhould they ever " be neee in the es 
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bn we an as e & Ne gment and reſolu- 
When we teach children to reflect upon and compare "their 
a feelin; 88, when we frequently give them their choice in things 
- that are intereſting to them, we educate them to be prudent. We 
cantiot teach this \ virtue until children have had ſome experience; 
as far as their” experience goes their prudence may be exerciſed. 
| Thoſe who reflect upon their own feelings, a and find out exactly 
bat it es that makes them R are 115 575 wiſdom 85 a very 
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© Economy is vſvally dere to. mean prudenee in the ma- 


nagement of money; we have 1 uſed this word i in a more r 
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SUMMARY. au 


ſenſe, 4 Children, ve have obſerved, may be economic of any thing 
that is truſted to their charge; until they have ſome: uſe for money 
the need not he troubled Or tempted with, it; if all the neceſſaries | 
and conveniencies of life are provided for them, they muſt ſpend 


whatever is given to them as pocket money in ſuperfluities. This 
habituates them early to extravagance, We do not apprehend that 


young people ſhould be e with money, till they have been 5 


ſome time uſed to manage the money buſineſs of others. They 5 


may be taught to keep the accounts of a family, from which they 
will learn the price and value of different commodities. All this 
our readers will perceive is nothing more than the application of 
the different reaſonin g powers to different objects. 


We have thus gigbtly given a ſoramary of the chapters in the 


preceding work to recall the whole in a connected view to the 


mind; a few ſimple principles run through the different parts; all 


the purpoſes of practical education tend to one diſtin& object; to 


render our pupils good and wiſe, that they may enjoy the greateſt 
| poſſible ſages of —_— at preſent and jn future. 


Parental care tl anxiety, the hours devoted to the inſtruction | 
of a family, will not be thrown away. If parents have the patience 


to wait for their reward, that reward will far ſurpaſs their moſt 


_ fanguine expectations; they will find in their children agreeable 
companions, ſincere and affectionate friends. Whether they live 
in retirement, or in the buſy world, they will feel their intereſt in 


life increaſe, their pleaſures multiplied by ſympathy with their be- 
loved pages: ; they will have a happy home. How much 1s 
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CONVERSATIONS AND ANECDOTES OF CHILD RT. 
- SuvenaL years ago a mother , who bad a large family to edu - 
aa and who had turned her attention with much ſolicitude to 


the ſubject of education, reſolved to write notes from day to day of 
all the hs. Jy n mark the ' progreſs or the mind in 


- 50> qd Hora Edgeworth, FIVE of Edward Sued, Ez of Lichfield. As 
this lady's name has been mentioned in a monody on the death of Major Andre, we 
take this opportunity of ein a miſtake ahat occurs in a note to that es 

formance, * 


« Till buſy rumour chaſed each pleaſing dream, 
And ne the radiance of the ſilver beam.” 
2 on 2 dude. 


The note on i theſe lines is as s follows: 5 


= \ 


[4 The tidings of Honora's marriage. * his event Mr. Andre  quitted ah pro- 
* ' ſeſſion as a merchant, and joined our army in America? i itt 2 


VIII 88 Sneyd was married to Mr. W in July 1773, and the date of 
Major Andre” s firſt commiſſion i in the Welſh Fuſilcers is March 4th, 1171. 


| 5 1 childhood. 


= PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


childhood. She was of opinion, that the art of education ſhould 


| be conſidered as an experimental ſcience, and that many authors of 


great abilities had miſtaken their road by following theory inſtead of 


practice. The title of © Practical Education” was choſen by this 


lady, and prefixed to a Ittie bock fer children, which ſhe began, 
but did not live to finiſh. The few notes which remain of her 
writing are preſerved, not only merely out of reſpect to her me- 
mory, but becauſe it is thought that they may be uſeful. Her 
plan of keeping a regiſter of the remarks of children has at inter- 
vals been pur fueil in her fumily : 4 futnber of theſe anecdotes have 


been interſperſed in this work, a few which did not ſeem-imme- 


diately to ſuit the didactic nature of any of our chapters remain, 


and with much heſitation: am diffidence are offered to the public. 
We have ſeleſted ſuch: anecdates as may in ſome ceaſure illuſtrate 


he principles that we have endeavourell to eftablih; and we hope 


that from theſe trifling, but genuine converſations ef children and 


| parents, the reader will diſtinctly perceive the difference between 


fractical and theoretic, education. As. ſome further apology for 
offering them to the public, we recur ta a paſlage in Dr. Reid's * 
Eſſaya, which * attempt to ſtudy minutety we minds 
of children. 


* If 7 could, obtain a diſtiaQ and full hiſtory of all that hath | 


- © paſſad in the mind of a child from the beginning of life and 


« ſenſation till it grows up to the uſe of reaſon, how its infant 


4 faculties began to work, and how they brought forth and ri- 
* pened all the various notions, opmions,. and fentiments, which 


« we find in ourſelves wen we eome to be capable of reffedtion, 


" © toda bot try goat wth ls e Parent's Au.. 
N | 66 « this 


— 


APPENDIX. . 735 
6 his would be a treaſure of natural hiſtory which would pro- 
% bably give more light into, the human faculties, than all the 


« ſyſtems of philoſophers. about them from the beginning of the 
10 world. Y 


The reader, we hope, will not imagine that we think we can 

_ preſent, him with this treaſure, natural hiſtory ; we have only a 

few ſcattered notices, as Bacon would call them, to offer : perhaps, 
even this light attempt may awaken the attention of perſons 
equal to the undertaking ; if able preceptors and parents would 

| purſue a ſimilar plan, we wight, in time, hope to obtain a full hiſ- 
tory of the infant mind. F 


It may occur to parents, that writing! notes of the remarks of 
children would leſſen their freedom and Gwplicity i in converſation ; ' 
this would certainly be the caſe if care were not®taken to prevent 
the pupils from thinking of the notebook . The following notes 

were never ſeen by the children who are mentioned in them, and 
though it was in general known in the family that ſuch notes 
were taken, the particular remarks that were written down were 
never known-to the pupils; nor was any curioſity excited upon 
this ſubject, The attempt would have been immediately aban- 
doned, if we had perceived that it produced any bad conſequences, 
The ficople language of childhood has been preſerved without alte- 
ration in the following notes ; and as we could not deviſe any bet- 
ter arrangement, we have followed the order of time, and we have 
conſtantly inſerted the 0 of the e for the ſatisfaction 


* The anecdotes mentioned i in a the preceding pages were read to the children with 


the reſt of the work. 45 : 1 5 
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of probeypttrs and parents, to hum alone theſe infantine anecdotes 
can be ititereſting. We ſay nothing farther as to their accuracy; 
if the reader does not ſee in the anecdotes themſelves internal marks 
* . all we could _— Wwe be 0 of no avail, | 


| OPT girl of five years ; old) aſked a bye a piece of paper fell 
quickly to je 4 derer when Pins, opal ob, why ſo _— when 


hs IR \ | ug 
7 * > 


— nas w_ of f the: years and a half ad) ſeeing her ſiſter 
Wan care of and nurſed when ſhe had chilblains, faid, that ſhe. 
| wiſhed to have chilblains. g 


> wile. (a wir between. two wt three J. when ka" mother 
was putting on her bonnet, and when ſhe was going out to walk, 
looked at the cat, and ſaid with a plaintive voice, Poor Puſſey ! 
ne "FOR have no bonnet, Pulley !” . \ 


* 
i 


* 1 5 years old) aſked be ſhe was as tall as the trees when 
ſhe was far from them, 


"ov 


22 (4 years old) went to b hires and when he was there 
ſaid, · Do thoſe mens do every thing better than we? becauſe they 
vs talk ſo loud, and 1 think hey read. * 


It wWas a country "arch! and people ſang; but 
 . fag, ** She thought they didn't ſing, but roared, becauſe t ey were 
8 Hut * in that place, and didn't like ik.“ 


- 


JL ( boy between 3 Ag years 010 was ſtandin 9 8 


a 8 grate 


Fs p oY of, : 1 5 ' 
| f 77 | 
is ; 
S APE NDL IAN ivr 
Fele with &6; als in it, Which: were not 1i ighted's Ms mother id 1 
to > him, What is the uſe of coals | Dad db „ ot“ 
* N een ee ee Len 
L—, Jo put in your grate,” 
Mother. Why are they put there? 
e be Hook, C 
1 —. Jo make fire. | : 
; b VVV F 22 3 * P 
Mother. 40 How do they make fire?” kd; 
1 —. Fi ire is brong zht to them.” | . N | 
: ©. GH * ——_ Si 4.7 il 33 \ \ 
| , gr ere A 
Mother., 60 Tae is fire brought Wn” ST TO 
* "Oh eee e N 3979 ion Dex It 28 1 -a06016 
© PIER wy ; 
6 Fire is brought to them vook a candle and keg „ 
292 5 | 
them. | 7 3 7 3 ah | „ . 
 Lo—, a little while afterwards, aſked leave to light a candle, \ 
and when a bit of paper was given to him for that purpoſt, faid, | 
But, mother, may I take ſome light out of your fire to put | 
6s to it! 1 | ** 9719 3 20 Ot en} O12 610 74 2? & 8 
7 


This boy bad more esd ide af property than, Prometheus 8 
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2, 3 ſhe was: between Snack fin Tad, 4 Water 
* e things alive, and _ oy alive children,” 
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PRACTIQAL;/BDUC ATION. 
Error (ame age), | meddling; with, fly. gad, 4 ſhe. did not, 
hurt it.. Were you. ever 3 fly . Mi der mether. . Not, 
% that I know of, anſwered _ child,” 

2 8 n ſent her into a 13 Shed there were o ſame 
knives and forks. _** If - your meddle 2 hem, ſaid he, you 
deer en AER N a" LO. I hah 

L——, 6c I won't cut OR” f 

F ather. + * you be £7 of that I 

AO « No, but L can take © 206 WE 

- Father. « But if ——— would 11 c. * e 1 wou uld d it do) you 0 any 

e bug Inne a fo 4 maid * ps — . 

2—. * No Yes.” 

ib e165 1 Ile 03 nl 5912 11 ene al 149 474% — 

Fathg, uf What good?” 71 8 15 OT, 1. 

Inq 03 out 107 10 1½ ii hem 1 ?? 

\ 466 Not to do ſo another time.” 276 37 % 3 

— arab 4" „ hodivy lunes hin Wiltyeo 

” give me ſome of your fat cheeks 16 ; 

ada, « Nog I cannory u would: hues mr me: 

5 . . 145" 9711 ; #0993 71 281975 Fig 3 dle \ £q377; 

Mother. 95 But if it wotid not hurt you, , would you give me 

66 ſome on 99 : . 


2. No, it would make two holes in re chocks that 
« —— be diſagreeable.” PhD Lia 


A ſentimental mother would perhaps have been diſpleaſed with 
the gy 2 hs of this little 1 n red 4 and Senſi Py 
4 2 27 y 77 N «I 
The following Abenden of Mrs, 1. — (ated 
1 779) have been of great U ſe to us in our chapter upon _ 1 


4% The playthings of en Gould be calculated to fix hls 1 
* attention, that they May not Sen GE of e _ mm 
44 liſtleſ manner lt 70 
4 15 αο,i wy * 
b Thees are . as e e ne 4 gow, in 
« the lives of young children, when their bodies appear xemarkably 
4e ative and vigorous, and their minds dull and inanimate; 'thieyare 
66 at theſe times incapable of comprehending any new ideas, and for- 
+ getful of thoſe they have already received. When this diſpoſition 
r to exert the. bodily faculties ſubſides, children ſhew much reſtleſſ- 
« neſs and diſtaſte for their uſual plays. The intervals between 
«© meals appear long to them, they aſk a multitude of queſtions, and 
are continually looking forward te ſome future good; if at this 
. 4 time any mental employment be preſented to them, they receive 
dit with the atmolt, avidity, and purſue, it with aſſiduity; their 
0 + minds appear to have acquired additional powers frog; havin 8 te 
9 mained inactive for a eien time,” H. K. aries F 3 


"tn 781% 3 07 years: eld.) #6, What are bones 
« madeiof } My father ſays it has not been ſound out. If I wel 


$ lind it aut, 1 ſhall be wiſer in that reſpe& than my father. 
5 b 2 Ge 
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. 1 Ea «7 Wed it went out of the body ; becauſe you 


Eo: te told me khat what We eit was turned _— and that bloo& 
eech body and kept it alive 1790 1 
. Ce Futher- 54e Wes,; my dla but blood at 68 f is on to Keep 
3 red the body alive; the heaft moyes tlie blood through the arteries 
E: Es < and veins, and the blood comes back again to the heart. We 
_— © ON know how this motion is performed. What we eat is 
=_  .;:- not burned at once into blood; it is s Giflobved by ſomething i in the 
\ OE ner be stomach, and is turned inté fomethi g white like milk, which is 
1 1 5 allt rbyle z the chyle paſſes through little pipes in the body 
x . D ee e into the veins and arteries, and beeomes 
= | od. But 'Fdon't know how. I will ſhew yeu the inſide of 


* 


— ͤ abe dal er u dead bis cee inſide is ſomething like that of 
= T | | man. *. B11 e ene 165117 sd 101 Sith bas slot: 


5 / . x ; 4 7 
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1 = ,. LEY © age. ; itther had g u Nerat ac- 
We: ; . 


= RE RG count of a dure ſtone that was thrown to a ec fidevable diſtance + 
om Mount Veſuvius at the time of an eruption, ſhe aſked, 


5 a ow. the air could keep AF large Kone from falling, when it would 
I ; not ſupport her weight. © . mr ER 1 $191) e 5 Ic N Rau Bin! 

ʒ5„, ene t iche Age) when the was. reading the eons hiſtory, 

. F was a what the thought of the bomluct of the wife of Aſdru- 


—ſaid-the did not like h 


8 


"oaks, A 
4K A 
14 


er. She was aſked Why: » The firſt 
reaſon 


Le 


* 
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* 
os 


E 1 
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TATPENDISX 1 
— ſw likingthe lady was, (that ſhe ſpoke loud; 


the next, 0 that * was unkiud to her huſband, and killed her 


66; children. 


Fo h preg a; may 1 chat Fry 
ma elapſed in which theſe little notes of the remarks of children 


were diſcontinued. In . the following notes were begun 


by one of the fame: BUS: ad dots 15 $3: odd 


(March 92. "1 Mr. — . ſaw an Iriſh giant at Briſtol, and 8 
he came home Mr. gave his children a deſcription of the 
giant. His height, he faid, was about eight feet. 8. 


than other men. 7 20 e i e oi g 91019 6: 62184 O e 2 

| Father, No: wy; did you. think he had ed t than 

oh other” men ? FF. [OS LETS Rte} Ng „ . 
4 6 + Becauſe he Was ſo much taller.” po 1 


2 And he had ſo much more time to grow.” .. . 
1517 . ee eee i 5 | 3 + 3 $8.5 423 X 


Father. People, after a certain age, do not grow any more. 


© Your ſiſter V, and J, and your mother, bare not grown 0 
„ taller: ſince voy can x remeinber, have we Fel 1 ao ean 
S— «<< No, but I have oy * and Chit? 8 
7 1651189 5 * - als | 68 17 I 1361 "el F162 ES ] | | 
"Father, i Yes you are children. Whill t people are ratio 
ä ee 
„ io + they 
8 
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; | Mr. If water be made as s hot as it can e, and 
« if chocolate be made as hot as it can be made, the. chocolate 
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. 40 Banass the cold air that: was in the babbles: would 
* cool the water next t them, and NO TIRE was ang confuſed, 


and e ) 


75 — a of. 10 or IT waa old) ſpoke . 20 « chought 
4 that chocolate was much thicker than water, and: there were 5 | 
more parts, and thoſe parts were: cloſer together, and each-could CCC 

5 hold but a certain quantity af heat; and therefore TE 1 5 = 
84 ens be made; en than Water. mY | F3 4, | * 5 : 


5 | Father. 6 Wb e gotchamiert iden. You! ſuppoſe. that the ; 0x 
« chocolate. and tea can. be Saturated; with heat, Kut you. havo a 
nano oñ you cg told.the reaſtw,” = | 


Tue children were all 40 


Father. Can water ever be made hotter than boiling hot?“ 
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4 hotter than boiling hot; for if a certain degree of heat be ap- 


* cident. I had not beem taught the nature of water, and ſteam,, 


. 4: the ſtick; the water in the wo 
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6 plied to it, it changes into the form of vapour, and flies off. 
When J Was a little boy, I was once near having a dreadful ac- 


„ and heat, and evaporation ; and I wanted to fill a wet hollow 
«ſtick with melted lead. The moment I poured the lead into 
od turned into vapour ſuddenly, 


« and the lead was thrown up with. great violence'to the ceiling . 
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«+ what they-are about before they, med with chirigs. But 
* now as to the N 5 | 


No one ſeemed t to have a any thing to 67 about the chocolate : 


Father. =_ Water, you know, boils with a certain degree of 


heat. Will oil, do * think, boil with the ſame” heat 775 
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Father. 4 v Water would boil the fone. \ More heat is ne- 
6 ceſſary to make oil boil, of turn into, vapour, than to make 
water evaporate. Do you know of any thing which i is uſed to 
&« determine, to t and ark. to us the different degress of | 
e heat „ 
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7 PURE "« Yes: W comes og two. Greek words, 13 
« one of which ſignifies heat, and the other meaſure. Meter, 
« means meaſure. Thermometer a meaſurer of heat; barometer a 
* meaſurer of the weight of the air; hygrometer a meaſurer of 
moiſture. Now, if you remember, on the thermometer you 
ee have ſeen theſe words at a certain mark, the heat of boiling 
* water. The quickſilver, in a thermometer, riſes to that mark 
„ when it is expoſed to that degree of heat which will make the 
< water turn into vapour. Now the degree of heat which is 
=. neceſſary to make oil evaporate is not marked on the thermo- 
ce meter; but it requires ſeveral degrees more heat to evaporate 
« oil than is neceſſary to evaporate water,—So now you know 
e that chocolate, containing more. oil than is contained in 
ce tea it it can be made hotter before it turns into vapour,” 1 
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Fe. Which give children confuſed ideas. 


& 18th, 1794. Maſter came to fee 
S—— to fiſh for minnows, It was explained to 
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43 we have often obſerved, to avoid all. 
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K that the earth is round, that I will aot 
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with wks foe baits tortures the worms. No other argument Was 


uled, no ſentimental exclamations made upon the occaſion ; and 
1 fiſhed no more, nor did he ever r mention the ſubject again. 

Children ieee appear cruel, when in fact they do not 
know that they give Pow to animals. 1 


8 27th, 1794). S—— ſaw a i po i and he 


ald, 41 with I conld walk over that fine arch,” oh 


This is one of the pleaſures of Ariel, and of the Sylphs in the 


| Rape of the Lock. S—— was not praifed for a pottic-with, leſt 
he ſhould have learnt affeQation, 9 : 


- Fern 3d, 1794.) Mr. attempted to exphin to 
B —, H, 8 —, and C—, the nature of inſurance, and the 


day afterwards he aſked them to explain it to him. They none of 


them underſtood it except B=—, who could not, however, explain 


it, though ſhe did underſtand it. The terms \ were al new to __ 


and they had no ſhips tc to infure, ; 


- (fhprevibir cou ) At dinner e 8— G years + alas faid 
to his ſiſter C——, * What is the name of that man that my 
father was talking to that ſounded like Idem, Iſdal, or Tzard, I 
e believe. Izard! !” ſaid ſomebody at table, © that name ſounds 


like Lizard; yes, there | is a of the Lizards i in the 
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be Wasn' t it one of the young Lizards who would 
rove.to- his mother. when ſhe had juſt ſcalded her fingers with 
„„ Sailing water out of the tea-kettle, that there's no more. heat in 
ui & fire that heats you, than pain in the- Kick that beats your” 
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Mr. - e 40 Ves; 1 think that e e has done harm, it 
LE 40 has thrown a ridicule upon metaphyfical diſquiſitions.” N 


Mrs. — 60 Are not thoſe lines about the pain in the ſtick 
DL « in the 6 Letter to my Siſters at Crux Eaſton,” in Dodlley' 5 
| Im J 8 5 
„ Mr. - i 44 « Yes; but they come originally from Hudibras, 
Be : . 16 1 . ; k $442 ; ; 725 a . 23 | | 
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7 In flight converſations, ſuch as s theſe, which are not contrived 
„ + purpoſe, the curiolity of children is awakened to literature ; 
6; they ſee the uſe which people make of what they read, and they 
. learn to talk freely about what they meet with in books. What 
„ a variety « of thoughts Get, a a few inſtants. from 8—— s queſtion 
N about t Lem! ae 11 4 ” it Ws e 4 . 5 
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Mr. — * the frſt chapter of 
5 Trevor to us; which contains the hiſtory of a paſſionate 
io farmer, who'was in a rage with a gooſe becauſe it would not eat 
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Ginn oats which he; offered it. He tore off the. wings of the 


animal, and twiſted off its neck; he bit off the ear of a pig be- 


cauſe it ſquealed when he was ringing it; he ran at his appren- 
tice Hugh Trevor with a pitchfork, becauſe he ſuſpected that he 


had drunk ſome milk; the pitchfork. ſtuck in a door. Hugh 


Trevor then told the paſſionate farmer, that the dog Jowler had 


drunk the milk, but that he would not tell this Mage becauſe . 


knew his maſter would have hanged the dog. 


8— aal Hogh Trevor for iv ettrewly: 


F 


The farmer in his lucid intervals is extremely penitent, but his 


fit of rage ſeizes him again one morning when he ſees ſome milk 


boiling over. He flies at Hugh Trevor, and ſtabs him with a claſp 

knife, with which he had been cutting bread: and cheeſe ; ; the 

knife is ſtopped by half a crown which Hugh Trevor had ſewed' 

3 his waiſtcoat ; this hatf crown he had found on the ns a few 
is before. 2 


lt Was > Göbbted 5 Miſs . Whether his laſt was a pro- 


per circumſtante to be told t to children, becauſe it ge! lead them | 


to be diſhoneſt. | 
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1 . evening after Mr. kad read the "Ig ke aſked 
to repeat it to him. S—— remembered it, and told it diſtinctly 
till he came to the half crown; at this circumſtance he heſitated. 


He fad he did not know how Hugh Trevor * came 10 keep it,, 


though he had found it. He wondered _ Hug oh Trevor dd: not 
aſk about it. | md ont: Gs 
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PRACTICAL. \EDUCATION. 


Mx. — explained to him, that when a, perſon finds any thing 
„„ vpen the highway, be ſhould put it into the hand of the public 
ceirier, who ſhould cry it. Mr. —— was not quite certain whether 
17 the eoperty found on the kigh mad, nen it has deen oi anf no 
oy ner appears, belongs to the king, or to the perſon who finds it. 
| Blackſtone's Commentaries were conſulted; the paſſage concern 

ing Treaſurctrove was read to 8 it is written in ſuch And 
nun guage that he underſtood it completely, 


1 peopls, may acquire much e by ecaſuling 
books, at the moment that any intereſt is | excited by converſation 


2 


n perticulr fieses. 
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| Explanations about the law) were - detailed to n berauſs Ko 
was intended for a lawyer. In converſation we may direct the at- 
| tention of children to what are to be their ini! ſindins, and 

* we may aſſociate entertainment a 


future profeſſion. „ 


The ſtory of the paſſionate farmer i in Hugh Trevor was thought 
. to bo a good leſſon for children of vivacious tempers, as it ſhews to 

VvVvüuat crimes exceſs of paſſion may tranſport. This man appears 
„ aan object of compaſſion: all the children felt a mixture of pity ad 
abhorrence Wm they heard the be of his diſeaſe. 
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November : d. 1795 . This rains at breakfaſt Miß — 8 


„ bl, ryed, that t e inſide of the cream cover, which was made of 
"black Wedgwood's, ware, looked brown and ſpeckled, as if the 


. . glazing had been worn away ; the aſked whether this was cauſed 
ws by the cream. One of the company immediately exclaimed, 
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40 Oh! I've heard that Wedgwoad's ware won't hold oil.“ Mr. 


 —— obſerved, that it would be beſt to try the experiment, inſtead 


of reſting content with this hearſay evidence; he aſled H 


and 8 what would be the ood — of ug 150 1 8 
meut a e w— | 


1 —— hd t t6-potir vil into ent Se ware, 


% eee the depth of the oil when firſt put in; to 


the depth of the oil. 


* 


H— ſaid, I woos weigh the Wed abs 4 ware veſſel ; 


*©then pour oil into it, and weigh ir (them) again; then I 
« would leave the oil in the veſſel for ſome time, and afterwards I 


< would pour out the oil, and would weigh the veſſel to ſee if it 
had gained any weight; and then weigh the oil to find out 


ic whether it had loſt auy weight fince it was put into the veſſel. 
| ne 8 ſcheme was ym 8 


. 


A black Welgnoat's ware 1 was weighed 3 in accurate - 


| ſcales ; ; it weighed 1196 grains; 110 grains of oil were poured i into 
it ; total weight of the falt cellar and oil 1306 grs. Six months 


: afterwards, the falt cellar was produced to the children, who were : 

aſtoniſhed to ſee that the oil had difappeared. The lady, who had 

firſt afferted that Wedgwood ware would not hold oil, was in- 
clined to believe that the oil had oozed through the pores of the 


falt-cellar ; but the little ſpectators thought it was more probable 
that the oil might have been accidentally t the falt-cellar 


weighed as before 1196 2 
OP 


leave the oil in the veſſel for ſome pee and then to Crone _ 
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3796.) Into th Sesetiu bis 0e grains weight 
(total weight 1296 grains). The ſalt-cellar was 
put o on a favcerand covered with a glaſs tumbler. June 3d, 1796. ) 

— weighed the falt-cellar, atid found that with the oil it 
ciſely the ſame-as-before 1296 grains; without the oil 
its original weight; therefore it wy clear that the 
Wedgwoods ware had neither imbibed the oil, nor let it Paſs. 
through its pores: one oof oP hn SON rs 
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been thus minutely told for ph 
bo Gare hg hwy le however trivial the ſubject, it i 18 uſeful 
to teach children early to try experiments. Even the weighing 
eulating in this experiment amuſed them, and gave ſome 


exactneſs neceſſary to prove Ma I 1 427 10G 
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(December 1ſt, 179 5.) 1 35 years old), i in reading Gay' ; 
fable of ** the painter who pleaſed every body and nobody, was 


o 


elighted | to hear that. the painter put his pallet upon | bis thumb, 
auſe 5 had ſeen a little pallet of his ſiſter A——'s, which | 


_ the uſed to put on her thumb. ; 8 ad been much amuſed by 


| this, and he was very fond. of this ſiſter, who had been abſent for 


"3 


t circumſtances agreeable to 


5 


ſome time, Aſſociation makes ſli 5 
children; 5 if ve do not know theſe aſſociations we are 0 at 
their expreſſions. of delight. It is uſeful to trace them. (Vid. 
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46 ki pencil, talked of Greece.” * Why did he talk of Greece !” 
faid S— with a look of aſtoniſhment. Upon inquiry, it t was 
wund that Gn miſtook oy word Greece for Gragfe . | 


FS, 4 1 #- * 30 * 


It was ede to hank, 4 thee Hal dns and Gredlin figures 
are generally thought to be particularly graceful and well — 
that, therefore, I attend to * : | 


12— 1ſt, 179 5 Aſter Move” to-day, S—— was look- 
ing at a little black toothpick- caſe of his father s: his father aſked 


kin if he knew what it was made * 


— 
* „ 4 


The children ated different thin hr wood, hom, bone, Paper, 


* * 


Mr. « *Inſtead of examining the toothpick=caſe, 8— -, you 
ce hold it in your hand, and turn your eyes away from it that you 
44 may think the better. Now, when I want to find out any thing 
about a particular object, I keep my eye fixed upon it. Obſerve 


< the texture of that toothpick-caſe, if you want to know the ma- 


0 terials of which it is made; look at the * feel it.“ 


ee + Mey I felt it? “„ 


L ent 8 * Oh yes, You may uſe all your c ſenſes 12 wh 1 5 


W (eng the bac c h fadllibg. i, 1 es 
daa at it.) we by is black, and ſmooth, and * ng and light. 


Pp ſeemed ones Shi he read that the painter 40 OR 2 
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let me ſee, both. 


* 


oy 


« right yet. | What is parchment ? ? I think by your look th. 


* 


ll & Is parchment ſkin?ꝰ „%;; one t 
i | IP 

1 Mr. Of what :. 5 been, 
. 5 b | | | . 2 3 . 
1 Mr. — . What animal .. 
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4 Mr. —. *© Parchment is the ſkin of ſheep,” r. 
= But, S——, don't keep the toothpick-caſs i in your hand, puſh 
„ ; 
|. « it round the table to your neighbours, that every body may look 
EE T7 s again before they gueſs, Ithink, for certain, reaſons of my own, 
4 5 that H will gueſs right,” „ ( 
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LY 


il — 15 6 « Oh, I nom what it is now !” .. 


% e had lately made a pump, the piſton of which was maile _ 

of leather ; the leather had been wetted, and then forced. through 

a, mould of the proper ſize. H—— recollected this, as Mr. —— e 
thought be would, and gueſſed that the caſe might have been made © © 
of her. and by a ſimilar bene, 5 


3 «Toit cho of the ſkin of ſome animal?” 3 l 


Mr 14 Few; but what do you mean by the af fare 
= ADEN: ICS you call it?“ 


wing (rnghing). Ob, leather! heather 1 


H. Ves, it's made the ſame way that the e eien of my 
re is made, b [tots 


Mt Ks Could not « ſhoes be made 5 in a the fame manner in a 


Y Mr. —. 66 Sis. but there would be one 8 the 


« Moes would loſe their ſhape as ſoon as Fhey were wet z and tho 
«6 fole and upper leather mult be neathy of the ſame- thickneſs?” 5 


8 .— 1 ahi noathalokeale made out of any and „ _ 
e dund-of leather ? II with. I co] make one“ FT af ä 


M—— «You havea bit of green W will you giro i it to oe? | 


* I'll, punch it out like. Hs piſtan. ; but I don t canflly. know | = 
© how the wothgick-caſe Was * into the right ſhape ?” Ed 
5 D 2 Mi. 
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Mr. —. 66 It was made i in the fame manner in which filver 


= pencil-caſes and thimbles are made. If you take a thin piece 
« of filver, - or of any ductile material, and' lay it over a concave 
% mould, you can readily imagine that you can make the thin, 


bay ductile material take the ſhape of any mould into which you put 
6 it; and you may go on forcing it into moulds of different 


ts depths, till at laſt the plate of ſilver will have been ſhaped into 
2 cylindrical form; a thimble, a Pencil-caſe, a toothpick- -caſe, 


% 


TO 


— Ly es” ipod en ily Es 


we have oblareed, (v. Mechanics) that childrva ſhould. have 


' ſome general idea of mechanics before they go into the large ma- 
nufactories; this can be given to them from time to time in con- 


verſation, when little circumſtances o occur which naturally lead to 


* a 3% 


72 


* QWorcmber arg 179 3 1 d * liked the 1 
of Gay's fable of The man and the flea,” very much, but he 
could not tell. what was meant by the orab's crawling beſide the 


coral grove, and hearing the ocean roll above. The ocean cannot 
= * roll . can it, mother | #1 . 


} . 
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"Afocher.. « © Yes, a 05 if is eving below his hols 


2 the water et above AN >: FFF 
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. . 40 Coral groves mean the l of wane kh 
' look like trees; ; Ls ſlaw dn at Briſtol i in a Mr. B—_—s col- 


46 e, 


5 * { P 3 
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The amen "TED found * underſicndin 'S « coral groves” 
5 coufirms 
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55 a what 4 boay obſerved, that children ſhould never read 
poetry without its . e arid explained, (V. Chapter on 
_ 4 wo 


| Many oth, 827575 "EV (8 years ola) faid that he 
had been thinking about the wind; and he believed that it Was | 
| _ T's ae round ue ide rhe wind. an : | 


* Ga, - 46 Then bow comes it that the wind does not blow: 
9 * always the fame way? te | 


8 aye, i that's the thing T can't make out; beſides, 
« perhaps, the air would ſtick to the earth as it turns round, as 
" Are ſtick to > my Ry top, _ go round with it,” " 


lm ath; 199 5. ) As we were talking of the king of Po- | 
land's little dwarf, S—— recollefted by contraſt the Ir̃iſh giant 
whom he had ſeen at Briſtol. I liked the Iriſh giant very 


much, becauſe,” ſaid S——, though he was ſo large he was 
not ſurly; ; and. when my father aſked him to take out his ſhoe- 


M0 buckle to try whether it would cover my foot, he did not ſeem 
ein a hurry to do it. 1 2 he did not wiſh to bew 
6« little Ty was, FR . x 


Children are- 8 obſervers of that kind of politeneſs which 
ariſes from good nature; they may hence learn what really pleaſes 
in e without being Og grimace, | 


' Dwarfs 
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| 3 5 5 dignag muſt have been too thick, and as thick a8. 4 board. He 
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TION. : 
_ mo „„ | Deas 3 . led us: 10 — Travels. — had 
—_ never read them, but one of the company now. gave Aan ſorne 
= Crs FER general account of Lilliput and Brobdignag. He thought the ac- 
—_ count of the little people more entertaining than that of the large 
F 1 Ip pe ones; the carriage of Gulliver 8 hat by a team of Lilliputian horſes 
V diverted him; but, when he was told that the queen of Brobdig- 
3 . nag's dwarf ſtuck Gulliver one day at dinner into a marrow bone, 
„ 88. looked grave, and ſeemed rather ſhocked than amuſed; he 
= © aid, © It myſt have almoſt ſuffocated poor Gulliver, and muſt 
5 « have ſpoiled his clothes.” 4 5 — wondered of what cloth 
they could make him new clothes, becauſe the cloth in Brob- 
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alſo wiſhed to know what. ſort. of glaſs! was uſed to glaze the 
. windows in Gulliver's wooden houſe: becauſe, faid he, 
their common glaſs muſt have been ſo thick that it would not 
| ho have been tranſparent to, Gulliver.” He thought that Gulliver 
Ss muſt have been eee of Og ſmall wooden houſe 
oY on hire. WR, | 


1443 * N 1 , 


+> 


Ta 8 E Muy a. mone e afraid than: wear? His bang was 
© "0 *; age for Gulliver as our houſe for us.. 


* 7 


. « Yes, 5 — 0 2 the fre ma have :been _ 
much larger One cinder, one ſpark of theirs would have filled 
* his lite e. And how ae endet books 5 
V = era that Gulliver fiaod. at | the'topmoſt b 
„ yl page, and ran along as faſt as he read till he got to the bottom of 
e the page. i was ſuggeſted, that Gulliver * have uſed a 
„„ „%% ¾ ù I. diminiſhing 
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EA minithing 1 E immediately exclaimed, = How” —— ES 


64 tertaining it muſt have been to him to look through their tele · 
466 1 * An inſtance of 1 invention WIR from N 


ff the e e bad not here * interrupted, 983 bene 
| probably have invented a greater variety of pleaſures and difficulties | 
for Gulliver; his eagerneſs to read Gulliver's Travels was inn e 
. exealed by this cara" | We ſhould let children exerciſe og a i 
* their invention upon all ſubjedts, and not tell them the whole of 1 
| . every thing, aud all the ingenious parts of a ſtory, Sometimes - 
they invent theſe, and are then intereſted to ſee e enn, 
author bas managed them, Thus children's love for literaturs = 
may be increafed, and the activity of their minds may be exerciſed. 
„Le fecret d' ennuyer, fays an author ® who never tires us, 
« Le ſecret d'ennuyer eſt celui de tout dire. This may be applied 
to thoart 5 education. (V. we Memory, eee E 


| Canary 17th, bog BO age 00] don't underſtand about „„ | 
80 x os, 5 2 


"Mens 147 years —_ £ The moon when it comes near the 5 

© earth draws up the ſea by the middle; attracts it, and as the . bo 

© "mp middle rifes, ths water runs down from that again into the act J 
« nels of rivers.” EY e 


ae e e l. e We ebe l ths W, W „ 
does not the ſun attract it by the middle as well as the moon? 
* How teas he ſure that it is the moon that r 


* Voltaire. e Dans eee 


Mr. 
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0 155 Ve are not ſure that the moon is the cauſe of 


« « rides,” | 23 NP DF CT. e 5 n BE 
We mould never ee any F n upon 064 belief of chili; ; 
but wait till ax can underſtand all the e on en ſide of 


yd \ 
* & 6 ? 4 . # 


" Cn 18th, 299k . PERRY "Ws years Sol); 6 Father, I des 
e thought of a reaſon for the wind's blowing. When there has 
4 been a hot ſunſhiny day, and when the ground has been wet, the 
<< ſun attracts a great deal of vapour: then ht vapour muſt have 
44 room, ſo it muſt puſh away ſome air to make room for itſelf: 
66 beſides, . vapour ſwells. with heat, ſo it muſt have a great great 
6. deal of room as it grows. hotter, and hotter ; and the moving the 
< air to make may for it naß make wind,” e 9 
1 Ss orobable, that fd children = are et nin ght by rote words 
which they. cannot underſtand, they will Binh for themſelves ; 
and; however ſtrange their incipient. theories may appear, there is 
hope for the proven of children as ng as their minds are 


: | 27 SIG: , 7 — 


] 


4 


. : ” I 1 1796. ) 1 « How 10 phyſician try i new 
& medicines ? If they are nat ſure they will ſucceed, they may be 
4 hanged for murder, mayn't they ? It is cruel to try them (them 
1 F. meant medicines) on animals; befides, all animals are not the 
. = * ſame as men. A pig's inſide is the moſt like that of 1 man. 
| 5 41 remember my father ee us the ner of a Pig once.” bg 


— "inquired what was meant by the 
C | circulation 


| 1 8 afterwards, 


APPENDIX. 


en of the blood. How are we ſure that it does move? 
«You told me that it doesn't move after we die, then nobody 
4 can have ſeen it really moving in the veins; that beating that 
4 feel in my pulſe does not feel like any * . back- 
0 wards and forwards ; it beats up and down.“ 


Cl e 
* 


The lady to PPAR" $—— addrefled theſe queſtions and obler- 


vations unfortunately could not give him any information upon 
this ſubject, but ſhe had at leaſt the prudence, or honeſty, to tell 
this boy that. " the did not know _ thing about oy matter.” 4 


8 ſhould hike: been men the clevulition of the blood in 
fiſhes; which he might have ſeen by a eee 


Children's minds turn & weh inquiries ; ſurely, if they are in- 


tended for phyſicians, theſe are the moments to give them a taſte 
for their future profeſſion, by aſſociating pleaſure with inſtruction, 


and connecting with the eagerneſs of curioſity the hope of making 


diſcoveries; a hope which all vivacious young people ſtrongly 


” 


bs 


(February 16th.) $— ojected to that fable of Phadrus in 


Which it is aid, that a boy threw a ftone at Æſop, and that Æſop 
told the boy to throw a ſtone at another paſſen ger, pointing to a 


nich man. The boy did as | Elop deſired, and the rich man had 
5 the * hanged. | 


AM 


"Ms faid, that he thooghe that Aſop i ſhould have been han * 
ed, becauſe * was ths: cane of the boy $ fault. 
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How little ſuited political fables are to children, This fable, | 
which was meant to ſhew, we ſuppoſe, that the rich could not, 
- like the poor, be inſulted with impunity, was quite . 
to 2 2 boy . Years! w_ of Anh ae 8 


7 


(Jay 7 1796.) Amongſt 15 Tree HS] Sir Thomas 


Browne might have mentioned the common notion, that if you 


take a hen and hold her head down to the ground, and draw a 
circle of chalk round her, ſhe will be enchanted by this magical 
operation ſo that the cannot ſtir. We determined to try the ex- 

periment, for which Dr. Johnſon would have laughed at us, as he 


laughed at! Browne for urin My cena * 
the magnetic dials. 


A hen's head was Wen agen" a stone flag, and 4 chalk line 
was drawn before her; ſhe did not move. The ſame hen was put 
ino a circle of cbalk that had been previoully drawn for her re- 
eeptiam; her head was held down according to tbe letter of the 
charm, and thedid not n mo line or circle apparently operated alike. 
It was ſuggeſted (by A——) that perhaps the hen was frightened 
by her head's being held down to the ground, and that the chalk 
line and cirele had nothing to do with the buſineſs. The hen was 
carried out: of fight of the magic line and cirele, her head was held 
| down to the ground as before 3 and when the perſon who' had held 
ber geatly withdrew: his hand ſhe did not move. She did not for 
ſome inſtants recover from her terror; or, perhaps; the feeling of 
_ ſcemed to her to remain 88 her head after the band was 
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bilden who are ac ILOINeCE to aulit, and to try experiments 
wall not be dupes to <6 Vulgar errors.” 


| (July 20th, TY $-— (diene 5 6 . — 2 
a lady propoſe to make uſe of a ſmall glaſs tumbler to hold poma - 


tum, made a face expreſſive of great diſguſt; he was begged to 
give a reaſon for his diſlike, S—— ſaid it appeared to him dirty 
and diſagroeable to put pomatum into a tumbler out of which! we 
are uſed to vrink wine or water. | 


We have obſerved, * . Chapter an Tulle and * I 3 
that children may early be led to reflect upon the Eur, of their 


(Joly egth, 1796.) S—— obſerved, that © the hckrywmedl 
« ſack is like Aboulcaſont's cup, (in the Porkan tales). It is 
A empticd and filk again of laat; 2 nene 
rag eee ; 


| The. power of rexſaning had — in Soo | 
than the taſte for wit or alluſion, yet it ſeems his mind was not 
defective in that quickneſs of ſeizin g reſemblances which may 


lead to wit. Hs was mat praiſed for the lachrpmal . 
er. (V. Chapter as Wit and ie) 


Gat 56, 3 Sts OE 
a2 deferiptian of u five engiue, ful. „J wagt to gend the dalorip- 
tion of the nn, over agein, for whillt my father was A- 
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ME: PRACTICAL, EDUCATION. 
4 ſeribing,c one. particular. part, 1 I recollected ſomething that I bad 


heard before, and that took my attention quite away from what 
( he was ſaying. Very often when I am liſtening, ſomething 


that is ſaid: puts me in mind of ſomething, and then I go 
Ws thipking- of en, and 1 cannot n what is ſaid any 
1 * longer,” . Bey IH 7 700 
| eee ſhould Ben to ths: 8 that has pupils | 
; make upon their own minds; this remark of C- - ſuggeſted 
to us ſome ideas that have been detailed in the 40 * Chapter on 
4 e N — e 5 
(Auguſt Kt, 5 ) Bow whe o had boa une ſome of 
| Ovid's Metamorphoſes to his father, exclaimed, . 1 bats thoſe 
* ancient. gods and goddeſſes, they are ſo wieked ! I wiſh I was 
10 Perſeus, and had his ſhield, I would fly up to heaven and turn 
te Jupiter, and Apollo, and Venus into ſtone; then they would 
&« be too heavy to ſtay in heaven, and they” would tumble down 
to earth; and then they would be ſtone ſtatues, and we ſhould 
© have much finer ſtatues. of _—_ and Venus than an L rv 
* a now at: TR . | | 
| . aac ROT ) TRE - (within a nit 40 ten years ki 
old) read to his ſiſter M part of Dr. Darwin's chapter upon 
inſtinct; that part in which there is an account of young birds, 
who learn to ſing from the birds who take care of them, not 
from their parents. 8 immediately recollected a ſtory which 
he had read laſt winter in the Annual Regiſter. (Extract from Bar- 
5 rington's 8 Remarks n singing Birds. ** 66 Then Was a ſilly boy 


„ 9 


0 APPENDIZ. 7-0. 


« once (you know, ſiſter, boys are filly ſometimes), who uſed to 
play in a room where his mother had a nightingale in a cage, 


o and the boy took out of the cage the nightingale's eg ggs, and 
% put in ſome other bird's eggs (a ſwallow's, I think), ad the 


« nightingale hatched them, and when the ſwallows grew up 
had done reading, ; 


4 they ang like nightingales.” When S- 
be looked at the title of the book. He had often heard his 


father ſpeak of Zoonomia, and he knew that Dr. Dun was 
- author — 


. 


25 very entertaining: my father told me that when I read Zoono- 


4% mia, I ſhould know the reaſon why I ſtretch myſelf when I am. 
< tired. But, ſiſter, there is one thing I read about the cuckoo 


«© that I did not quite underſtand. Yu I look at it ag FE He 
read the followin 8 paſſage. | 


" Fc or a hen teaches this hs wh eaſe to the ducklings. 


40 the has hatched from ſuppoſititious eggs, and. educates as her 
© own offspring; and the wag-tails or hedge-ſparrows learn it 
« from the young cuckoo, their foſter nurſling, and ſupply him 
e with food long after he can fly about, whenever they hear his, 
« « cuckooing, which Linnzus tells us is his call of hunger. n 


$— aſked what Dr. „ Darwin meant RY 40 N . 4 
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1 Lane a language.” 
4 8— 6 * What does foſter nuring . mean! . . 2 


S—, © Oh, Ho! n Dr. Darwin wrote it; it is 
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| ny | — * Becauſe the young) cuckoo fy cuckoo! 

Cor NG. .. being taught, it not learn from the ſparrows. 
= „ comes it to ſay cuckoo at all, if it is not by in it 
DB „ does not ſee its own father and mother. | 
=o. „ ))) 8 5 \ „„ | 
J 1 We give this converſation, as a proof that our young pupils 
were accuſtomed to /bjat about eve thing that they: read. 
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Dog and gooſe were objected to, and the young author _— 
them into dogs and geele. 1 $60.78 Can} e F< 
d — ace danien wetee 6 Brun) 5 — 
r 5 T ; 
| When this has. was read to 83 be changed the epithet - „ ; 
ruſting into gliding. 1 5 — _ 
| « And with foft narmurs faithleſs fleep invites, = . 


And there the flying paſt again delights ; 
| “ And near the door the noxious poppy graws, 
5 . « And ſpreads his * milk at — 8 _ 


S—— was now requeſted to danse the beginning of the len- 
tence, and he produced theſe lines? 1 


Far from the ſun there 8 a cave forlorn, 
. hannpont'Cnter ampaeemrs. 2 


+ 3 


Car't was objected to. Mr. - alles 1 what was the. | | 
literal Engliſh, S—— firſt faid not, and then nor; and ha gor- 


rected his line, and made it . e 9 | 
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TION. 


| have the two following lines left. out: e 


5 f i | e 1 | 8 5 ; | 15 "ts + ny | J ; | 
1 5 No herds, or xeard,. 
ge Le che cave a * ſpriog 38 „„ | 
4 ind | WL } _— 75 * ; 3 EE ; 2 
Nd ace of them he wrote, i on ob as | 
C | ; RT ds 55 It "£3- f \ : SU . PE : ; 
55 % No flocks nor herds EE | 
5 . Within the ſacred walls mute q iet trigns'', | | 
$7 4 . 43 GC: n eee oh 25 7 i, a | ny 
8 ö : „ 8 a "TL: „ . f 1 | | ; ; } 
Inſtead of the two followit e Het | 
: bp FW FRET 1 5 : » 1. 
: ; 8 1 | 
| And with ſoft 5 | | 
- » v% OT K. 5 ; Th | | p er f 
4 i AS 2 , , - 
N ; 5 fk | ON f . d > 4 wo 'Þ. 5 EIS ; : > N 
e 7, 
deſired his ſec | | 
, n et 8 WS . 4 25 | . 
: Ph In * the flying paſt delights. LE Bo 
„ * And near the doors the noxious poppy grows, | | | | 
Cp JE r milk ut deg . 
85 . 2 2 3 Wo. f e - 2 25 
the follow in g lines were written. S— ot fay doors, be 
- cauſe he thought the cave had no doors ; yet his Latin, he ſaid, 
e of {qu 2 ir of nes 3 N 
e 4 From milky flowers that near the cavern gro... 
PR 7 . j ro We 3, e 
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We mall not make any eicher apology for: inſerting. all 
eſs corrections, becauſe we have already ſufficiently explained 
our motives. G. Chapter on 3 and 9 ** 


"NV e 
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8 1797 35 A little ſen was * ** ch. and 


= they ated ** Juſtice Poz #,” When the ſcenes were pulled down 
| afterwards, S——. was extremely ſorry to ſee. the whole theatre 
vaniſh ; he had ſucceeded as an actor, and he wiſhed to have 
another play acted. His. father did not wiſh that he ſhould be- 


come ambitious. of excelling i in. this way. at ten years old, becauſe,. 


it. might | have turned his attention away from things of more con- 
ſequence; and, if he had been much applauded for this talent, 


| he would,. perhaps, have been over ann. (V. n, on. 


2 You and ne | 


; \ 


| The way to turn this boy 8 mind away AR its preſent e 


Was to give him another object, not to blame or check him for the 
natural expreſſion of his wiſhes, It is difficult to find objects for 
children who have not cultivated a taſte for literature; but infinite 
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Aa ater: 83 bad pets his ardent wiſh to have another 
2 ee the trial of ſome poor man in the neighbourhood 


mentioned, and jit was ſaid, that the criminal had 


re ane. 
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BG | -aſked- how that condicbou: IN didn't think,“ (aid be. 
5 man ebuld have two — Can the age Change 
Ss ; eur „ it'was "fixed by the law,” 367 
185 5 1 | ON g Cy | Nn 
* 6 Me. told S i thett a ſenüble uattions, and as 


= : be law e attention Was fixed, fre faized the oppor- 
Eo  finity t. Siye bien fotme encral idea upom the fubject. He degan 
—_ with - telling” the manner t Which à ſufpected perſon is 
=_ 7”. * fore” a" juſtice of the peace. warrant and committal 
wers deſcribed}; then the manner of trying eriminals; what is 
=_ cated ehe court, che jury; dc, the erier of the court, and the 
. . ; the reaſon why: the priſoner when he is afked 
5 ow de will be t vers, By God and my country; 
= this led to an Weoünb e ole abſurch fire aud water ordeals, and 
= thence the advantages of a trial by jury became: more apparent by 
= CEE” compariſon. Mr. = told S. why it is called impanelling a 
e. and whythe jut are called a ane: the manner in which 
1 de jury give their verdiſti; the duty af the judge, to fum up the 
Go oa tt ery the law to the jury. Fhe judge is by the 
== Tjthumane laws of England always ſuppaſed: to be the protector of 
A genen and how, 8 we are come round to our queſ· 
_ == a tion; the judge cannot make the punithment more ſevere; hut 
ny VV when the puniſhment i is fine or impriſonment, the quantity or 
—_—. duration af the puniſhment is left to his judgment. "The king 
= may remit- the puniſhment. entirely; he may pardon the cri- 
FR. FE A kak: he may, if a man be ſentenced to be hanged; tive bis _ 
5 ais choice whether he will be hangeder: rr anfure "(the word 


Cond. Ob u explained). „ | 


—_—_ « But," ” a0 22 5 dio ace the judge cannot change the pu- 


"A | | Ts Bp pes „ BS: ; : Ny niſhment, 
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« puniſhment for one thing, why mayn't he for another and 
„another, ee = "4 


© Mr, —. I am inclined to believe, my dear S—, that it is 
for the good of a ſtate that a king ſhould have ſuch a power; but 


I am not ſure, If any individual ſhould have this power, I think 


40 it is moſt ſafely truſted to a king; becauſe, as he has no connec. 
« tion. with the individuals v ho are tried, as hedoes not lie amongſt 
them, he is not fo liable as judges and jurymen might be to be 


Co prejudiced, to be influenced by perſonal revenge, friendſhip, or 
e pity. When he pardons, he is ſuppoſed to pardon without any 


« perſonal motives, But of all this, 8, you:will judge for 
T you when you ſtudy the law. I intend to take yum with 


2 mn. to = e nen e to Nara tb, b 4 


3{4 JF 


| 1 W ba 28 . to one: 4 vials as be bad dane hate 5 
an hour before, to act a play. We ſhould: mention; that in the 


little play in which he had acted he had played the part of à jul- 


tice of the peace, and a ſort of trial formed the buſineſs of the 
play; the ideas of trials and law, therefore, joined readily with his 


former train of thought. Much of the ſuocefs of education de- 


pends upon the preceptor's ſeizing, theſe flight connoxions. * on 3 


* 7 to ee this ys in e Ann en , 
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4. . why may the king ? 1 think it is very unjuſt that 
| 4 the king ſhould have ſuch a power, becauſe, if he changes the 
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88 40 How much better that i is than to ſay he felt an #r- 
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x „„ 0 ing d, to make whatever remarks they pleaſet upon whatever 
Lo „ they read. They did not by this method get through ſo 


. 7 many boaks as other children of their age uſually do; but their : 
5 for reading ſeemed to increaſe rapidly. AV: Books.) 95 
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| |. DL . 955 (March 8th, 1797.) ©" RAM (14) told us that he remembered 
as | ſeeing, when he was five years old, ſome puppets packed up by a 
WW ' _— ſhowmanin a triangular box, & and for ſome time afterwards,” ſaid 
JJ 1 faw my father's triangular hat-box, I expected 


66 puppets to come out of it. A few days ago, I met a man with 
— 2 a neee wn ow his head, and Regs that there were 
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aber taken notice of this propenſity i in children to believe 
J articular! are general cauſes, and we have endeavoured to 
—_ > Haw bow it affects the temper,” and the habits of reaſoning. 
FVV Temper, and Wit and Judgment.) e 2 
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a 8 © Yes, 3 a „ | | 


Mx. ——, Do you think that the fire is alive? Is „ 
5 e FFF To 
„5 (the child was ſtanding at the tea table), « Do you 
. think the — .. ĩͤ 8 a . 
Mr. ——, Do you think that book is alive?“ | 
roo — ds a econ Ie 
. 5 3 0 | 
Mr. ——., © Do you think that the chaiſe is alive??? ET : 
 W-—, Ves.“ Then, after looking in Mr. — 0 | 
changed his opinion, and ſaid Na... + Lemire e 15 5 
W— did not ſeem to know what was meant by the word BEES, 


Mr. called Ho, (5 years old), and aſked her whether ſhe 1 = 
thought that the watch was alive. She at firſt ſaid Ves; but „ 
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ſoon as ſhe had time to recolledt X herſelf ſhe faid that the watch | 


was not alive. 5 47 


4 „ n 
* + 4 4 7 
1 ? 


This . was aſked to try pelt Reid was right | in kis- 


s conjecture as to the anſwers a child would give to ſuch a queſtion, 
5 Reid's Eflays on the Intellectual Powers of 5 97 


it: Ct] 


We . hs, that amt "© are Jead: we mould ex- 


f plain to children that there are two kinds of life; or rather, that 
the word Je is uſed to n two ideas; 3 vegetable life, and 
NO life. 


3 8 9 « | F 
" , 41th "ry MES f 75 


0 1797. ) Miſs Louiſa - told us, that, when a roſe bud 
begins to wither, if you burn the end of the ſtalk and plunge it red 
hot into water, the roſe will be found revived the next day; and by 


a a repetition of this burning the lives of flowers may be for tunately 


prolonged many days. Miſs Louiſa had ſeen. many ſurpriſing 


_ recoveries performed by this operation, and ſeveral of her friends 
had adopted the en with uniform ſuccek. „ ons 


1 F 


* 


7118 * 


We determined to repeat the experiment. Children ſhould 
Bever take any thing upotr truft which they can verify. Two 
roſes gathered at the ſame time flom the ſame tree were put into 
ſeparate glaſſes of water. The ſtalk of one of theſe roſes was 
burnt aecerding to preſcription ; "they were left a night in water, 
and the next day the roſe that bad been burnt appeared in much 


better health than that which had not been burnt, The experi- 


Sent was afterwards" ſeveral times — aud ſhould be tried 
by others untid a be 2 * 
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(July 1797.) Little W (3 years old) was ſhewn Miſs 
B——'s beautiful copy of the Aurora ſurgens of Guido. The car 
of Apollo is encircled by the dancing hours, ſo that its ſhape is not 
ſeen, part of one wheel only is viſible between the robes of the 
dancing figures, We aſked little W why that man (point- 

ing to. the figure of Apollo in his inviſible car) looked ſo much 
higher Pp in the air than the other people ? 


«Becauſe he is in a carriage ; he is ſitting in a 


I 
ET W 


" carriige. 


We pointed to the imperfedt wheel, and aſked if bs knew whe: 
that was; he immediately anſwered, ** Yes, the wheel of the 
carriage. ” We wanted to ſee whether the imagination of a 
child of three years old would ſupply the inviſible parts of the car, 1 
and whether the wheel and horſes, and man holding the reins, 7 | | 
would ſuggeſt the idea of a Phaeton. Ab Chapter on Taſte and 1 
Imagination.) © 


* 


We ſhall not treſpaſs upon the reader's patience with any more WT I 
anecdotes from the nurſery, We hope, that candid and intelligent W: 
parents will pardon, if they have diſcovered any deſire in us to e- 
hibit our pupils. We may miſtake our own motives, and we ,o o | | 
not pretend to be perfectly impartial judges upon this occaſion ; 8 "i f 
but we have hoped, that only ſuch converſations or anecdotes _— = 

been produced as may be of ſome uſe in Practical Education. From = 
converſation, if properly managed, children may learn with eaſe, | 0 | | 
expedition, and delight, a variety of knowledge; and a ſkilful pre- | 1 mi 

ceptor can apply in converſation all the principles that we have la- No =_— 
boriouſly endeavoured to make intelligible in a quarto. volume. 
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